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art  world,  are  increased  in  number 

only  by  the  rare  chance  of  dis- 
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covery.  We  have  made  such 

■ 

“discoveries”  and  the  Paintings 

■ 

have  been  sold  to  important  mu- 

■ 

seums  and  private  collectors.  Ac- 

quisitions by  museums  are  surely 

M 

lessening  the  number  possible  for 

■ 

private  ov/nership.  Each  year 

■ 

their  age,  if  they  are  masterpieces. 

adds  to  their  worth  in  values  not 

measured  in  money  alone.  The 
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Ehrich  Galleries  deal  exclusively  | 

in  “ Old  Masters  ” and  are  in  pos- 

■ 

w 

session  of  many  world-famous  ex- 

H 

— 

amples.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

■ 

■ 
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THOSE  WISHING  TO  PURSUE  THE  SERIOUS  STUDY  OF  “ OLD  MAS- 
TERS” ARE  AT  LIBERTY  TO  UTILIZE  OUR  LIBRARY.  WHICH  IS  THE 
MOST  COMPLETE  PRIVATE  WORKING  ART  LI  BRA  RY  1 N TH  IS  COUNTRY. 
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Ex-President  Roosevelt 
in  a letter  to  Mr.  Carrington,  said  of  these 
books: 

I have  seen  enough  of  the  three  volumes  you  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  send  me,  to  realize  how^  excellent  your 
choice  of  the  poems  is,  while  their  make-up  is  most  at- 
tractive. I am  sure  Mrs.  Roosevelt  will  enjoy  them  to 
the  full  as  much  as  I shall.  By  the  way,  I am  so  glad 
you  have  included  Michael  Drayton’s  ‘Agincourt. * It 
is  one  of  my  especial  favorites.” 


The  King’s  Lyrics 

Lyrical  Poems  of  the  Reigns  of  King  James  I and  King 
Charles  I,  together  with  the  Ballad  of  Agincourt  writ- 
ten by  Michael  Drayton. 

K 

The  Queen^s  Garland 

Chosen  Lyrics  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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Each  collection  selected  and  arranged  by  FitzRoy 
Carrington.  Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  boards 
and  flexible  leather. 

Price,  hoards,  75  cents  net  per  volume. 

Flexible  leather,  net  per  volume. 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 
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COLLECrOTi’S  m^TiKS 

<tA  new  book  on  Collector  s [Marks  is  in 
preparation.  7he  material  already  secured 
more  than  triples  that  contained  in  Louis 
Fagan's  work,  but  many  marks  of  private 
collections  may  yet  be  unrecorded.  The  com- 
piler will  be  grateful  for  the  communication 
of  all  such  marks,  or  for  information  con- 
cerning any  marks  hitherto  unidentified. 

Collectors  are  invited  to  send  original 
impressions  of  their  own  stamps  or  tracings 
of  other  collectors'  marks.  Information  con- 
cerning the  personality  of  the  collector  and  the 
character  of  his  collection  will  be  valuable. 

Address 

FlilTS  LUGT 

Van  ^aerlestraat  lo 

<iAmsterdam,  Holland 
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HONORE  DAUMIER 


By  LOYS  DELTEIL 

Author  of  “Catalogue  raisonne  de  I’oeuvre  lithographic  d’HonorC  Daumier’’ 
(en  collaboration  avec  N.  A.  Hazard),  “Le  manuel  de  I’amateur 
d’estampes  du  xviii®  siecle,”  “Le  peintre-graveur  illustrC.” 


lithographic  work  of  Honore  Daumier 
ures  this  marvellous  satirist  a place  among 
most  glorious  artists  of  all  times  and  of 
countries.  His  genius,  at  once  abundant 
and  varied,  powerful  and  resourceful,  complex  and  syn- 
thetic, is  unaffected  by  school  controversies,  by  any 
fluctuation  of  taste  and  of  fashion.  The  more  one  stud- 
ies the  immense  production  — four  thousand  prints ! — 
through  which  this  genius  has  expressed  itself,  the  more 
one  is  overwhelmed,  however  unprepared  his  mind  may 
be  to  grasp  the  incomparable  scope  of  its  philosophical 
and  satirical  significance.  How  many  have  approached 
his  lithographs  with  no  other  thought  than  of  find- 
ing amusement  in  these  ^‘caricatures,^’  and  have  been 
dumbfounded  to  meet  at  nearly  every  step  works  not 
merely  diverting  (as  had  too  readily  been  taken  for 
granted)  but  in  turn,  epic,  profound,  witty,  comic, 
familiar,  full  of  life,  whether  they  were  political  sub- 
jects or  scenes  of  daily  life.  To  boldness  and  elevation 
of  thought,  to  a verve  ever  vitally  renewed,  to  the  con- 
ception of  an  ideal  in  no  wise  inimical  to  a respect  for 
sane  reality  — often,  on  the  contrary  based  squarely 
upon  it  — Daumier  adds  qualities  of  execution  which 
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belong  only  to  the  master-artist.  Has  he  not  rendered 
the  slightest  anecdotes  with  the  same  science  of  pro- 
portion, of  composition,  of  physiognomy,  of  effect,  that 
he  has  brought  to  the  treatment  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  pathetic  subjects? 

Let  us  take  as  an  example,  among  a hundred  others, 
a subject  from  ActualiteSj  chosen  in  preference  to  many 
another  because  it  is  usually  overlooked,  its  legend,  at 
least,  scarcely  entitling  it  to  particular  attention:  ^Ht ’s 
the  truth,  Madame  Fribochon,  three  weeks  ago  there 
was  an  earthquake.  . . .’^  The  scene  may  be  quickly 
described:  three  old  crones  have  happened  to  meet  at 
night  on  a landing,  and  two  of  them  listen,  by  the  dim 
light  of  a candle,  to  something  being  told  by  the  third. 
The  subject  itself  is  nothing.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  three  figures  are  so  happily  and  ingeniously 
grouped,  the  fright  or  surprise  depicted  on  their  faces 
and  expressed  by  their  general  attitudes  is  so  nicely  and 
exactly  observed,  the  masses  are  so  skilfully  disposed, 
the  effect,  in  short,  is  so  true  and  intense  in  its  contrast 
of  warm,  rich  blacks,  transparent  grays,  luminous,  radi- 
ant whites,  that  the  slightness  of  the  scene  is  forgotten, 
and  one  sees  only  the  masterpiece  on  a par  with  a work 
by  Rembrandt,  just  as,  in  another  direction,  the  Barh6- 
Marbois,  in  the  series  of  the  Juges  des  accuses  d^avril, 
vies  with  a Holbein. 

Honore  Daumier,  as  generally  known,  was  a native 
of  Marseilles,  where  he  was  born  February  26,  1808. 
The  son  of  a glazier  who,  convinced  that  he  was  a poet, 
came  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  achieving  some  celebrity, 
Honore  Daumier,  like  most  artists,  experienced  the 
harsh  and  bitter  beginnings  of  a mode  of  existence 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  never  very  kind  to  him. 
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Daumier.  “Vous  avez  la  parole” 


First  office-boy  (saute-ruisseau) , then  clerk  in  a book- 
shop, Daumier,  having  learned  the  rudiments  of  draw- 
ing from  Alexandre  Lenoir,  and  of  lithography  from 
Charles  Ramelet,  made  in  1829  and  1830  his  first  draw- 
ings on  the  stone.  His  beginnings  in  lithography  were 
of  the  most  modest  description;  he  felt  his  way  at  first, 
deriving  his  inspiration  from  Charlet,  in  the  Vieux 
drapeau,  from  Granville,  in  the  Conference  de  Londres, 
from  Pigal,  from  C.  J.,  and  above  all  from  Travife,  by 
whom  he  was  influenced  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult,  in  the  files  of  Charivari  for  1832  and 
1833,  to  distinguish  the  plates  belonging  to  each  of 
these  two  artists.  St.  Philippe  Roi  des  Gaules  et  Martyr 
(an  allusion  to  King  Louis  Philippe)  by  Travife  has 
often  been  attributed  to  Daumier,  such  is  the  striking 
similarity  between  the  two  artists  at  that  date.  These 
indecisions,  however,  soon  disappear.  Already,  in  the 
Masques  de  1851,  drawn  in  1852  under  the  pseudonym 
of  ^‘Rogelin,^^  and  published  in  Caricature,  then  newly 
founded  by  Philippon,  Daumier  begins  to  show  a more 
personal  style,  and  the  bust  cartoons  of  Lameth,  Dupin, 
Soult,  Persie,  which  appeared  a little  later,  betray,  be- 
neath their  robustness,  still  a trifle  ^Hight,’’  the  mastery 
of  one  of  the  greatest  virtuosi  of  the  lithographic  crayon. 

Among  the  works  of  Daumier’s  youth,  there  is  one 
that  must  be  mentioned,  not  because  of  its  artistic 
qualities,  but  because  it  led  to  his  being  prosecuted  and 
condemned  . . . politically!  We  allude  to  his  Gary  an- 
tua.  This  again  is  King  Louis  Philippe,  here  repre- 
sented as  swallowing  innumerable  bags  of  money 
wrung  from  the  people,  which  the  monarch  hastens  to 
dispense  in  gifts  and  decorations  to  the  most  zealous 
among  his  courtiers. 


Daumier.  “Celui-la  on  peut  le  mettre  en  liberte  ” 

Louis  Philippe  and  the  Chief  Justice  at  the  bedside  of  a political  prisoner 
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This  cartoon,  not  modestly  signed  Honore/^  as 
stated  by  M.  Arsene  Alexandre,  but  quite  plainly 
Daumier,’’  is  hardly  more  violent  than  many  other 
contemporary  sallies  aimed  at  the  easy-going  sovereign 
by  Travife,  by  Auguste  Bouquet,  by  Grandville.  But 
the  government,  forced  to  defend  itself  against  attacks, 
which  became  the  more  numerous  the  more  it  appeared 
inclined  to  indulgence,  decided  to  check  them  by  an 
example.  The  lot  fell  on  the  Gargantua.  After  a remand- 
ment,  Daumier  was  obliged  to  serve  his  sentence  at 
Sainte  Pelagie  (September,  1832-February,  1833.) 

This  sentence,  which  brought  him  a halo  of  martyr- 
dom, far  from  bridling  the  verve  of  the  artist,  resulted 
rather  in  giving  it  a sharper  edge  and  in  bringing  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  Without 
the  least  hesitation,  Daumier  resumed  his  place  on  the 
firing  line,  with  his  confr&^es  of  Caricature  and  of  Chari- 
vari. One  after  another,  the  former  from  1833  to  1835, 
published  about  a hundred  of  his  plates.  Not  only  do 
many  of  them  take  their  place  among  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  his  crayon,  but  several  rank  as  typical  mas- 
terpieces of  satirical  art  in  its  highest  form.  These  are 
the  three  years  in  the  course  of  which  he  executed  that 
superb  series  of  full-length  portraits  of  the  members  of 
the  Chambre  iMprostituee,  so  full  of  life,  so  character- 
istic, so  ironical  in  their  clever  modelling.  In  them  he 
silhouettes  for  us  Baillot  and  d^Argot,  Prunelle  and 
Keratry^  Harle  pere  and  Guizot,  Etienne  and  Rover- 
Collard,  and  in  them,  despite  a sensible  deformation, 
intended  to  diminish  the  dignity  of  the  actual  face,  he 
respects  the  specific  physiognomical  truth  of  each  per- 
son represented.  Furthermore,  this  is  the  time  when  he 
sketched  the  Juges  des  accuse  d^avril.  From  them 
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From  La  Caricature 


emerge  two  figures  unforgettable  in  the  impression  they 
produce  of  violence  verging  on  grandeur:  Barhe-Mar- 
hois  and  Gazan.  Throughout  this  period,  1833-1835, 
moreover,  Daumier  shows  us  scenes  of  an  astounding 
conception,  vehement,  aggressive  (and  therefore  some- 
times unjust  — that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  politics!), 
but  of  an  admirable  technique,  in  the  Repos  de  la 
France^  Celui-ld  on  pent  le  mettre  en  liberie,  Moderne 
Galilee,  Baissez  le  rideau,  Le  fantome,  Vous  avez  la 
parole,  and  C^etait  Men  de  nous  faire  tuer!  a plate 
which  sums  up  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  the  cruel  use- 
lessness of  revolutions,  when  they  do  not  secure  the 
final  establishment  of  justice  and  liberty.  Lastly,  at 
the  same  date,  so  many  remarkable  lithographs  are 
crowned  by  lithographs  still  more  remarkable  — uni- 
versally appreciated,  at  any  rate  — such  as  the  Ventre 
legislatif,  Ne  vous  ij  frottez  pas,  Enfonce  la  Fayette,  Rue 
Transnonain,  his  four  most  important  and  famous 
works. 

Goya  alone  has  risen  to  the  same  heights  in  satire! 

Daumier,  the  assiduous  collaborator  of  Caricature, 
did  not  forget  Charivari.  In  1833  he  contributed  to  that 
paper  Uivrogne,  Nous  nous  sommes  Men  amuses,  Gros, 
gras  . . . constitutionnel,  then  a figure  of  an  extraordi- 
nary relief,  stigmatizing  with  unbridled  audacity  a 
magistrate,  Paul-J acquinot-Godart.  In  1835  Charivari 
extended  a welcome  to  his  Souvenir  de  Ste.  Pelagic,  a 
composition  which  he  later  reversed  and  enlarged. 
Profiting  by  his  experience  in  the  first  version,  Daumier 
managed,  in  the  second,  by  placing  the  whole  fore- 
ground in  shadow,  to  concentrate  a luminous  effect 
which  had  been  somewhat  scattered  in  the  earlier  litho- 
graph. The  work  thus  conceived  is  a very  handsome 
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Daumier.  Paul-Jacquinot-Godart 

From  Charivari 
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print,  and  has  about  it  nothing  of  the  caricature  — no 
more,  by  the  way,  than  Le  malade  in  the  Revue  des 
peintreSj  where  Daumier  evinces  an  exquisite  sensibility. 

In  the  same  year  (1835)  appeared  also  his  Filibustiers 
parisiens  and  his  Types  parisienSj  in  which  he  outlines 
with  a dryness  soon  to  be  abandoned,  the  plundering 
proclivities  of  the  former,  the  manias  and  peculiarities 
of  the  latter  class.  Daumier^s  first  skirmishes  in  the 
field  of  manners  and  of  social  satire,  these  studies  were 
for  him  as  yet  but  a side-issue,  politics,  with  their  allu- 
sions to  those  in  power,  alone  stirring  his  passion  in 
those  early  days.  Thus  it  was  with  real  bitterness  that 
he  saw  the  enforcement  of  the  so-called  ^^Laws  of  Sep- 
tember^^ (1835),  which  suppressed  at  a single  stroke  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  This  was  the  death-warrant  of 
Philipon’s  war-like  sheet.  Caricature,  and  it  left  Dau- 
mier without  means  of  pushing  still  further,  as  an  artist, 
his  polemics  against  the  established  power. 

Daumier,  who  owed  to  lithography  his  means  of  live- 
lihood, now  turned  to  scenes  of  everyday  life,  where  it 
was  not  long  before  he  had  eclipsed  all  his  rivals,  just 
as  he  had  already  in  political  satire.  Side  by  side  with 
Gavarni  — like  him  a valued  contributor  of  Charivari, 
— he  initiated  those  numerous  series,  in  turn  humorous, 
malicious,  witty,  which  made  his  name  known  among 
the  masses  and  gave  him  a temporary  popularity  ac- 
corded to  few  masters  in  their  own  lifetime.  It  may 
truthfully  be  said  that,  if  Daumier  was  not  understood 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  been  by  amateurs  of  discern- 
ment, he  at  least  enjoyed  an  ephemeral  vogue  born  of 
a public  interested  in  current  events  as  interpreted  by 
his  ironical  crayon.  This  public  delighted  in  his  pages 
filled  with  a sound  sense  so  eminently  French,  even 
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From  Charivari 


though  it  did  not  always  appreciate  their  monumental 
qualities  as  designs. 

Henceforth  the  series  followed  each  other  almost  with- 
out interruption  till  1869.  In  1836,  Daumier  revived 
the  celebrated  character  Robert  Macaire’^  created 
by  the  actor,  Frederic  Lemattre,  and  his  acolyte,  the 
ragged  Bertrand.’’  Under  the  cloak  of  these  two 
scamps,  Daumier  reviewed  in  the  hundred  plates  com- 
posing their  adventurous  life,  the  infinite  varieties  of 
the  swindler’s  trade,  while  Philipon,  always  on  the  alert, 
took  charge  of  the  legends,  at  times  interminably  long. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  straightforward, 
sham-despising  Daumier  did  not  spare  the  lash  on 
“Robert  Macaire”  and  “Bertrand.” 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1847,  converge  Dau- 
mier’s most  expressive  series  — those  which  have  done 
as  much  to  make  his  name  immortal  as  his  masterpieces 
of  political  satire.  In  1839  we  have  Les  baigneurs,  from 
which  certain  nudes,  it  is  said,  were  copied  by  Eugene 
Delacroix,  who  had  been  impressed  with  their  extraor- 
dinary truthfulness.  How  astounding  also  in  their  real- 
istic aspect  are  these  obese  or  spindling  apparitions  in 
bathing  trunks  as  they  enter  or  come  out  of  the  water! 
Then  follows  the  Journee  du  celihatairej  a diatribe  against 
the  empty  life  of  the  bachelor  who,  living  carefully  on  a 
slender  income,  indulges  no  affection  save  for  his  dogs 
and  cats!  On  this  slight  theme  Daumier  has  embroid- 
ered scenes  that  arouse  our  interest,  as  for  example,  the 
lithograph  which  shows  M.  Coquelet  in  bed  snuffing  out 
his  candle.  As  for  Moeurs  conjugates , which  continued  till 
1842,  several  plates  of  this  series  have  become  famous. 
Fete  du  pere  and  Six  mois  de  manage  among  others. 

Meanwhile  Daumier,  perhaps  for  sheer  fun,  perhaps 
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Daumier.  La  Fin  de  la  Journ6e  du  C^ilibataire 

From  La  Journee  du  Celihataire 
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with  a view  to  checking  the  indiscriminate  fad  for  an- 
tiquity — had  he  not  taken  for  his  device:  II  faut  etre 

de  son  temps  — undertook  to  travesty  in  plain  bour- 
geois attire  the  classical  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome: 
hence  the  origin  of  his  Histoire  ancienne  in  fifty  chapters, 
which  doubtless  at  one  time  served  its  turn,  but  whose 
species  of  humor  leaves  us  rather  cold  to-day,  despite 
the  consummate  drollery  of  some  of  the  drawings. 

After  this  interlude,  Daumier  returned  to  his  admir- 
able series.  Les  chemins  de  fer,  then  quite  recently 
invented,  enable  him  to  note  with  keenness  of  observa- 
tion, his  impressions  of  the  speed  of  a train,  the  way 
passengers  are  crushed  and  crowded  together  when  the 
cars  suddenly  start,  the  long  waits  in  the  rain.  Of  the 
fifty  delicious  plates  entitled  Pastorales,  we  may  note 
the  scene  where  a respectable  bourgeois,  stopping  at 
the  end  of  a wall  at  night,  gazes  transfixed  at  the  dark 
forest  which  looms  up  before  him.  In  the  trial  proof, 
this  composition  achieves  a marvellous  effect  of  moon- 
light. In  the  set  of  eighty-two  prints  comprising  Les 
bons  bourgeois,  thirty  at  least  should  be  analyzed  with 
care,  such  is  the  amount  of  talent,  of  wit,  of  fine  irony, 
Daumier  has  expended  upon  them.  We  regretfully  limit 
ourselves  to  the  mention  of  the  following,  each  of 
which  is  a masterpiece:  Menage  modele,  II  est  devenu 
pro-pri-e-taire ! Quant  il  y a trente  degres  de  chaleur. 
Divertissement  caniculaire.  Recherche  infructueuse  de  la 
planke  Leverrier,  Trois  heures  du  matin.  Six  degres  au- 
dessous  de  zero,  Un  veritable  amateur.  Nous  ne  partirons 
done  pas.  La  rentree  entre  onze  heures  et  minuit. 

To  follow  step  by  step  the  immense  work  of  Daumier 
is  too  great  a task.  One  must  be  satisfied  therefore 
merely  to  mention  the  titles  of  certain  series  in  spite  of 
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the  many  tempting  pages  they  contain.  This  is  the 
case  with  Les  bas-bleuSy  Les  papas,  Locataires  ei  pro- 
prietaireSy  Les  baigneurs  and  Les  beaux  jours  de  la  vie. 
But  an  exception  must  be  made  of  such  a series  as  Les 
gens  de  justice.  Most  of  its  scenes  are  too  familiar  for 
us  to  consider  passing  over  in  silence  the  most  typical 
examples  : Un  avocat  qui  evidemment  est  rempli  de  la  con- 
viction la  plus  intime  . . . Allons  done,  chers  confreres, 
Au  cafe  d^ Aguesseau,  Un  plaideur  peu  satisfait,  U avocat 
qui  se  trouve  mal,  Une  peroraison  a la  DemosthenCy  Grand 
escalier  du  Palais  de  Justice.  Daumier^s  genius  finds  com- 
plete expression  in  these  virulent  pages. 

It  is  a veritable  delight  at  once  for  the  eyes  and  the 
mind,  to  be  able  to  browse  among  the  lithographs  issued 
in  Daumier^s  most  celebrated  series,  Les  baigneurs,  Les 
bons  bourgeois,  and  Les  gens  de  justice  — to  see  them 
complete  and  in  perfect  impressions  — a condition,  we 
cannot  too  strongly  emphasize,  essential  to  a full  appre- 
ciation of  their  charm.  Daumier,  who  had,  indeed,  now 
arrived  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  has  here  noted, 
with  a fecundity,  a science,  and  a remarkable  memory 
to  which  we  have  already  more  than  once  alluded,  not 
only  the  humorous  aspects  of  life,  — our  gayeties,  our 
griefs,  our  oddities,  our  defects,  our  sentiments,  and  our 
passions,  — but  likewise  the  diverse  aspects  of  nature  in 
sunlight  and  rain,  in  wind  and  snow,  by  day  and  by 
night.  With  the  same  bold  modelling  expressed  through 
planes  and  masses,  with  the  same  sincerity  as  before, 
but  with  an  ease  of  expression  that  heightens  the 
charm,  Daumier  now  draws  even  the  dullest  of  his 
figures  with  such  breadth  as  to  endow  them  with  a 
character  verging  on  pure  ^ ^ style  in  more  than  one 
respect,  and  evoking  the  grandeur  of  silhouette  proper 
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to  statuary.  Aside  from  a small  number  of  prints,  Dau- 
mier is,  at  this  epoch,  as  little  of  the  ^^caricaturist’’  as 
possible,  taking  this  word  in  its  bad  sense. 

The  revolution  of  1848,  in  suppressing  the  censor, 
permitted  the  satirist  to  re-enter  the  political  lists, 
which  he  did  with  great  zest.  Several  of  the  pages  com- 
posed at  that  time,  are  all  alight  with  his  happiness  — 
witness:  Dernier  conseil  des  ex-7ninistres  and  Le  parri- 
cidey  two  masterpieces  on  the  double  score  of  thought 
and  of  execution.  This  is  the  light,  the  full  light  of 
genius!  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  these  prints, 
preferring  to  present  the  prints  themselves  to  the  reader 
accompanied  by  the  penetrating  appreciation  of  the 
sensitive  and  responsive  Michelet,  on  the  Dernier  con- 
seil des  ex-ministres:  ‘^It  is  not  only  your  verve  that 
strikes  me,  it  is  the  singular  lucidity  with  which  you 
state  the  question.  I recall  another  sketch  in  which 
you  made  even  the  dullest  understand  the  rights  of  the 
Republic.  She  returns  home;  she  finds  thieves  at  her 
table  who,  when  they  see  her,  fall  over  backwards.  She 
has  the  force  and  the  assurance  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
There  she  is  defined,  and  her  rights  made  clear  for  all. 
She  alone  is  at  home  in  France.  Advance  is  made  in 
solving  political  problems  only  when  a formula  is  thus 
found  that  opens  all  eyes.  ...  I look  forward  with  joy 
to  a time  when  the  government,  being  the  people  it- 
self, and  thus  becoming  an  educative  force  will  certainly 
call  your  genius  to  its  aid.  Several  artists  are  agreeable 
draughtsmen,  but  you  alone  hold  the  reins.  It  is  through 
you  that  the  people  will  be  able  to  speak  to  the  people.” 

In  these  lines  Michelet  shows  with  what  perspicacity 
he  had  penetrated  Daumier’s  true  worth.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  his  powerful  formula”  Daumier  was  not  only  not 
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Dernier  Conseil  des  Ex-Ministres 
From  Gens  de  Justice 


called  upon,  either  then  or  at  a later  period,  by  the 
republican  government;  but  this  government  was  soon 
to  disappear  in  its  turn  before  a new  form  of  power:  the 
Empire. 

Before  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  the  rigors  of 
^^Dame  Anastasia,’^  Daumier  sharpened  his  wits  against 
the  women  socialists  and  against  the  propagandists  of 
the  imperial  cause,  or  the  members  of  the  ^^Societe  de 
secours  du  dix  Decembre.^^ 

In  Les  has-bleuSy  Daumier  had  already  turned  to 
ridicule  certain  feminist  demands.  He  returned  to  the 
charge  with  renewed  vigor,  incited  thereto  by  certain 
fanatics  — or  so,  at  least,  they  then  seemed  — who,  in 
1848  and  1849,  demanded  their  emancipation,  includ- 
ing the  right  of  divorce.  Daumier  has  enshrined  in  two 
series,  Les  femmes  socialistes,  and  Les  divorceusesy  this 
revolt  of  a part  of  the  fair  sex.  Several  times  he  has 
brought  face  to  face  in  his  scenes,  by  way  of  antithesis, 
the  emancipated  woman  and  the  mother  of  a family. 
The  second  plate  of  Les  divorceuses  reveals  Daumier^s 
innermost  thought  on  this  subject:  the  woman’s  place 
is  the  home.  In  this  print  two  women  socialists,  one 
fat,  the  other  thin,  both  ugly,  look  with  pity  and  dis- 
dain at  a young  woman,  whose  prettiness  and  graceful 
abandon  Daumier  has  taken  a very  evident  pleasure  in 
emphasizing,  as  she  trots  her  baby  on  her  knee.  The  pic- 
ture tells  its  own  story;  the  legend  merely  repeats  the 
thought  of  the  artist:  ‘^Voild  une  femme  qui,  d Vheure 
solennelle  ou  nous  sommes,  s^occupe  hetement  de  ses  en- 
fants  . . . qu^il  y a encore  en  France  des  etres  abruptes  et 
a^rrieres!  ...”  (There  is  a woman  who  at  the  solemn 
present  hour,  still  occupies  herself  stupidly  with  her 
children  ...  to  think  that  there  are  still  in  France  beings 
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Daumier.  Le  Parricide 

From  Actualites 
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so  primitive  and  behind  the  times!)  The  same  idea  pre- 
sides over  a scene  in  Les  bas-bleus,  of  Chardin-like  in- 
timacy (plate  35  of  the  series). 

At  this  same  period,  Daumier  vented  his  fury  against 
Thiers  — Le  parricide  is  Thiers  — against  Dr.  Veron, 
with  his  Turk’s  head,  against  Berryer,  against  Mont- 
alembert,  in  a word  against  all  the  prominent  politicians 
engaged  in  more  or  less  open  attacks  against  the  regime 
dear  to  Daumier,  to  his  friends,  and  to  . . . Charivari! 
Under  the  masks  of  Casmajou  and  of  Ratapoil,  he  has 
characterized  the  partisans  of  the  prince-president,  the 
future  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  figure  of  Ratapoil 
has  remained  one  of  the  most  popular  creations  of  the 
master.  Who  does  not  recall  the  thin  man,  with  mous- 
tache and  goatee,  clad  in  a threadbare  frock  coat,  a bat- 
tered old  silk  hat  on  his  head,  his  legs  encased  in  frayed 
trousers,  who  stands  leaning  on  his  cudgel  and  who, 
despite  his  dilapidation,  throws  out  his  chest  with  an 
air  of  defiance?  With  the  advent  of  the  Empire,  the 
press  is  again  muzzled.  Its  sphere  of  activity  at  all 
events,  is  quite  limited.  Once  more,  therefore,  Daumier 
is  obliged  to  renounce  political  satire  and  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  scenes  of  everyday  life  that  he 
had,  if  not  completely  abandoned,  at  least  considerably 
neglected,  during  the  last  three  years. 

In  looking  through  the  productions  of  his  next  period 
— 1852-1862  — we  still  find  some  very  fine  prints. 
The  scene  from  Actualites:  Oui,  Madame  Fribochonj^^ 

is  of  this  period,  likewise  U omnibus  en  temps  de  grippe, 
here  reproduced.  Taken  as  a whole,  however,  the  litho- 
graphs are  not  always  stamped  with  the  same  philoso- 
phical significance.  Exceptional  pieces  are  found  in 
lesser  number  than  before;  there  is  the  same  facility, 
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Daumier.  L’Omnibus  en  Temps  de  Grippe 


but  no  longer  the  same  feeling  of  ease;  the  same  variety, 
but  no  longer  the  same  verve.  The  average  scene,  in- 
stead of  gushing  like  water  from  a spring,  seems  tran- 
scribed without  pleasure,  without  conviction,  with  ef- 
fort. In  an  attempt  to  renew  his  inspiration,  perhaps, 
Daumier  adapts  enormous  heads  to  the  normal  bodies 
of  his  persons.  He  makes  these  heads  grimace  exces- 
sively, sometimes  exceeding  the  limits  of  caricature. 
Forms  are  neglected,  values  also,  more  than  they 
should  be;  and  if  this  is  not  always  the  case,  it  is  so  often 
enough,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Fluidomanie,  in  Les  hip- 
pophages,  in  Les  raisins  malades,  in  the  Societe  d’’ac- 
dimatation,  and  in  several  other  series.  Does  this  mean 
that  Daumier  is  no  longer  Daumier?  Certainly  not! 
Even  in  the  productions  which  reveal  lassitude,  there  is 
still  detected  the  mark  of  the  master;  and  in  the  Come- 
diens  de  societe^  as  well  as  in  Croquis  musicaux,  among 
others,  he  has  succeeded  in  rendering  with  infinite  com- 
prehension those  effects  of  artificial  light  which,  in  our 
own  day,  have  so  captivated  M.  Edgar  Degas. 

Are  we  to  conclude  from  the  foregoing  that  Daumier 
has  grown  tired  and  discouraged?  In  the  light  of  a note 
by  Philippe  Burty,  published  by  M.  Maurice  Tourneux, 
this  supposition  is  entirely  admissible.  ^^At  the  present 
moment,’’  writes  Burty,  Daumier  is  in  cruel  straits 
(1862)  ...  no  longer  having  orders  either  for  litho- 
graphs or  for  drawings  on  wood.  The  papers  do  not 
want  any  more  of  his  work.  Charivari  has  not  renewed 
his  contract.”  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  simple  truth  that  for  two  consecutive  years 
Daumier  ceased  to  work  for  Charivari.  Several  of  his 
biographers  have  supposed  that  he  gave  up  Charivari 
of  his  own  accord  in  order  to  devote  himself  heart  and 
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Daumier.  Paysagistes  au  Travail 
From  Souvenirs  d' Artistes 


soul  to  his  pet  hobby,  painting.  But  Burty^s  note  is  too 
clear  in  its  brevity  to  admit  of  a doubt : incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  Daumier  had  ceased  to  please  — for  the 
moment  — and  that  after  Les  bons  bourgeois  and  Les 
gens  de  justice ! 

It  was  then  that  he  started  to  paint  his  splendid  water- 
colors  — court-rooms  scenes,  notably  — which  have  done 
so  much  to  bring  Daumier  to  the  fore  in  our  day.  He 
did  not  desert  lithography  entirely,  however,  and  in 
place  of  Charivari j he  contributed  to  Etienne  CarjaEs 
Boulevard,  which  published  eleven  of  his  works  between 
March  16  and  September  21,  1862.  Three  of  these  are 
admirable  compositions,  the  last  one  particularly:  Le 
dimanche  au  Jardin  des  Plantes,  A travers  les  ateliers, 
and  Paysagistes  au  travail.  The  lithograph  which  Dau- 
mier made  from  his  painting,  Uane  et  les  deux  voleurs, 
dates,  we  believe,  from  the  same  period,  and  ranks  un- 
doubtedly among  his  best. 

Daumier,  who  had  family  ties  — he  was  married,  his 
wife  surviving  him  — and  who  could  not  live  by  paint- 
ing, came  back  to  Charivari  where,  from  1866  on,  he 
recovered  his  old-time  zest,  rising  to  epic  heights  in 
1870  and  1871. 

In  1866  an  unaccustomed  current  declared  itself  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  Daumier,  keenly  interested, 
noted  it  with  marked  attention.  Foreseeing  the  ambi- 
tion of  Prussia  which,  little  by  little,  like  another  Gul- 
liver, laid  hands  on  the  principalities  of  Germany,  he 
dramatized  its  successive  encroachments  in  typical 
pages:  Madame  Gargantua,  Exercises  de  VHercule  prus- 
sien,  En  Allemagne,  etc.  The  following  year  — after  a 
brief  period  of  tranquillity,  more  apparent  than  real, 
since  Daumier  himself  symbolizes  the  Equilibre  europeen 
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by  a woman  maintaining  her  balance  with  difficulty  on  a 
smoking  shell  — Prussia  continued  its  process  of  expan- 
sion, revealed  to  us  by  the  satirist  in  Premier  prix  de 
croissance,  and  above  all  in  Embrassons-nous,  where 
we  are  shown  a Prussian  who  pretends  to  wish  to  em- 
brace Germany  and  who  . . . strangles  her.  Had  not 
Prussia  even  begun  to  cast  covetous,  lustful  eyes  upon 
France  at  this  moment?  Daumier  thought  so  and  said 
so:  Ca  merite  reflexion^  murmurs  a Prussian  perched 
upon  a boundary  wall  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  a 
sign-post  bearing  this  inscription:  France,  il  y a des 

pieges  d loupP  Endowed  with  an  alert  and  penetrating 
intelligence,  Daumier  not  only  divined  the  secret  motive 
of  certain  acts,  he  even  tore  the  veil  from  the  face  of 
the  future  and  uttered  prophecies.  This  is  what  one 
feels  in  the  Vue  prise  de  V Europe  en  1900,  published 
April  17,  1868.  At  that  future  date  the  artist  intro- 
duces us  to  a scene  where  everyone,  from  the  scullion 
to  the  rag-picker,  is  prudently  armed.  The  rag-picker 
even  uses  a sabre  in  his  lowly  but  necessary  vocation, 
instead  of  the  traditional  hook-staff!  The  armed  peace 
is  foreshadowed  here. 

These  successive  steps  of  Prussian  conquest  alternate 
with  plates  relative  to  the  project  of  disarmament  which 
each  nation  is  willing  to  adopt,  provided  the  other 
fellow  begins.  “A pres  vous!^^  . . . exclaim  the  pow- 
ers in  chorus  (May  14,  1868).  Then  peace  appears 
again,  asleep  on  ...  a gun-carriage  . . . (adapted  from 
Turenne),  or  passing  through  a cloud  woven  of  number- 
less cobwebs,  problems  of  the  Orient,  of  Germany,  etc. 
The  atmosphere  is  tense,  the  storm  is  about  to  break. 

It  is,  indeed,  1870,  and  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
starts  with  a noble  enthusiasm  shared  by  Daumier, 
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though  he  is  not  blinded  by  it.  From  August  5,  his 
crayon  expresses  indignation  at  the  brutality  of  the 
enemy:  an  Alsatian,  whose  weeping  wife  flings  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  looks  with  sullen  anger  at  the  German 
troops  marching  past  in  the  plain,  and  exclaims:  ^^My 
field  ruined  . . . my  horse  taken,  my  money  stolen  . . . 
that  is  what  they  call  patriotism  . . Daumier,  impo- 
tently  watching  his  country  overwhelmed  by  disaster, 
shudders;  he  will  not  believe  defeat  possible;  he  clings 
to  the  least  hope  his  heart  suggests,  he  extols  the  brave 
defenders  of  the  fatherland,  who  rush  to  defend  their 
sacred  soil,  despite  the  surrender  of  Sedan.  La  Repub- 
lique  nous  appelle,  sachons  vaincre  ou  sachons  mourir, 
shout  the  volunteers  and  gardes-rnobiles  whom  Daumier 
has  seen  marching  past,  and  who  go  to  save  honor  at  the 
price  of  their  lives.  Courage  alone  is  not  enough,  how- 
ever. Daumier,  instead  of  resigning  himself  to  what  is 
evident,  when  confronted  with  the  terrible  reality  of  the 
facts,  revolts,  and  he  accuses  the  Empire  of  being  the 
principal  cause  of  the  calamities  that  have  befallen 
France.  It  is  then  that  he  traces  such  bitter  epic 
conceptions,  as  U Empire  c^est  la  paiXj  Page  d^histoire, 
Epouvantee  de  Vheritage,  Tu  resteras  dehors  et  cloue  a 
la  porte,  Histoire  d^un  regne.  Next  he  stigmatizes  the 
events  themselves  in  pages  of  so  soaring  a conception 
that  they  are  as  burningly  real  for  the  events  of  to-day 
as  they  were  for  those  of  yesterday.  Of  this  number  we 
may  mention : JJn  cauchemar  de  M.  Bismarck^  in  which 
the  Chancellor  is  reproached  by  Death  with  the  number 
of  victims  claimed  by  his  inordinate  ambition;  the  Rhe 
de  la  nouvelle  Marguerite,  who,  as  she  sleeps,  sees  her 
bridegroom,  a Prussian  officer,  offer  her  jewels  stolen 
in  a massacre;  U eclipse,  sera-t-elle  totale?  when  the 
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Prussian  helmet,  placed  before  the  sun  of  liberty, 
spreads  darkness  over  Europe;  Le  nouveau  char  de  la 
victoirey  which  is  merely  a common  cart  on  which  two 
Prussians  are  piling  their  booty;  Successeur  de  Charle- 
magne, showing  the  German  Emperor  seated  on  his 
throne  and  holding  in  one  hand  a tibia  instead  of  a 
sceptre,  while  in  the  other  a clock  replaces  the  imperial 
sphere;  La  Paix,  personified  by  a skeleton  seated  on 
some  debris,  in  a devastated  landscape;  and  finally.  La 
France  — Promethee  ou  V aigle-vautour , where  France  is 
lacerated  by  the  eagle  which  knew  not  how  to  defend 
her. 

The  lithographs  that  we  have  just  enumerated,  and 
that  we  have  chosen  among  many  others  of  at  least 
equal  power  of  vision,  should  not  lead  one  to  class 
Daumier  as  an  ultra-pessimist.  Figments  of  his  fancy, 
these  evocations,  sometimes  painful,  often  prophetic, 
always  epical,  did  not  subjugate  in  him  the  man,  the 
citizen.  Soon,  indeed,  with  overflowing  joy,  he  acclaims 
France  standing  surrounded  by  the  European  powers, 
strong  and  dignified,  an  embodiment  of  the  legend:  Dejd 
relevee  — Daumier^s  comforting  exclamation  on  July  19, 
1871.  All  those  who  were  acquainted  with  Daumier, 
agree  in  praising  his  kindheartedness  in  the  same  breath 
with  his  honesty  and  simplicity.  Hence  the  bitterness 
of  the  satirist  when  he  saw  civil  strife  follow  in  the 
wake  of  foreign  warfare,  when  he  saw  the  citizens  of 
the  same  nation  killing  each  other  under  cover  of  some 
word  such  as  Order’’  or  Liberty.”  Ardent  Repub- 
lican — as  shown  by  his  life  work  — Daumier  pleaded 
for  harmony  with  all  his  might.  Any  reactionary  at- 
tempt was  hateful  to  him,  because  it  troubled  the  peace 
so  urgently  needed  by  France  that  she  might  resume 
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her  rank  in  the  world  and  rebuild  her  cities.  In  a quickly 
sketched  lithograph,  full  of  life  and  movement,  he  de- 
plores the  quarrels,  the  last  quarrels:  Si  les  ouvriers  se 
battent,  says  the  legend,  comment  veut-on  que  VMifice 
se  reconstruise  ? 

Daumier’s  work  was  of  such  freshness  after  1870,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  a brilliant  future  was  reserved  for  him. 
But  alas,  while  slowly  yet  surely  peace  grew  up  about 
him  and  life  became  normal  once  more,  Daumier  was 
stricken  with  the  worst  of  all  infirmities  for  an  artist : he 
became  blind ! A few  works  still  spring  from  his  crayon. 
One  published  in  Le  peuple  souverain  (May  27,  1872)  is 
a gigantic,  aureoled  urn  crushing  the  reactionary  forces 
under  its  weight.  Another,  Les  temoins  which  has  re- 
mained unpublished,  and  which  thrills  with  the  intensity 
of  his  scornful  indignation,  shows  emaciated  soldiers, 
skeleton-like  civilians,  crowding  the  court-martial,  eager 
to  crush  Marshal  Bazaine.  If  to  these  are  added 
several  prints  published  in  Charivari  between  July  and 
September,  1872,  such  as  Its  croient  done  deja  que  je 
suis  morte  and  Pendant  ce  temps  Id  Us  continuent  a affirmer 
qu'elle  ne  Pest  jamais  mieux  portee  one  has  reached  the 
end  of  the  road  with  Daumier,  unable  thereafter  to  do 
any  work,  except  for  some  slight  sketches  on  paper 
which  his  hand  was  still  able  to  trace  by  the  ^^feel.” 

A life-work  as  important  as  Daumier’s  would  just- 
ify us  in  supposing  that  the  master  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  want  in  his  last  years.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  Daumier  was  not  a spendthrift.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  stones”  from  which  cer- 
tain exceptional  impressions  bring  nowadays  — and  de- 
servedly — from  a thousand  to  twelve  hundred  francs, 
netted  him  only  forty  or  fifty  francs  each.  A note  of 
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Daumier^s,  published  in  the  Studio  in  1904,  is  evi- 
dence for  the  lesser  sum:  a trial  proof  of  Les  gens  de 
justice  series,  Un  defenseur  en  justice  de  paix,  which 
passed  through  our  hands  some  ten  years  since,  bears 
in  the  upper  margin  the  following  notes:  ^^No.  952  d 956 
[the  sequence  of  numbers  that  Daumier  marked  on  his 
stones]  pages  le  7 aout  ^4^,  frs,  275  ” This  note  alludes, 
we  cannot  doubt,  to  a payment  made  to  Daumier  for 
the  execution  of  five  stones  — and  what  stones ! — 
those  of  Les  gens  de  justice  I Thus  Daumier  found  him- 
self in  a very  precarious  position  when  he  was  obliged 
to  stop  working.  As  upright  in  his  principles  as  in  his 
daily  life,  Daumier  had  never  sought  to  derive  any 
personal  profit  from  his  opinions,  nor  had  he  solicited  a 
well-paid  position  under  government,  although  he  had 
contributed  largely  to  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
in  France.  His  political  co-religionists,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, had  forgotten  him.  Daumier  could  not  even 
boast  the  Cross!  Napoleon  III,  a good  judge  of  men, 
had  offered  it  to  him;  but  the  master  of  satire,  who  had 
not  received  it  from  that  government  for  which  he  had 
so  valiantly  fought  for  forty  years,  refused  it,  like 
Gustave  Courbet,  yet  with  dignity  — that  is,  without 
noise. 

Friendship  was  at  work,  however,  to  provide  for  his 
last  days.  Corot,  kind-hearted  Corot,  secretly  acquired 
the  little  cottage  in  Valmondois  which  sheltered 
Daumier,  and  made  him  a present  of  it.  The  state  paid 
him  the  modest  pension  needed  to  live  on.  Finally,  an 
exhibition  of  his  paintings,  drawings,  and  lithographs, 
organized  by  his  admirers  and  friends  and  held  at 
Durand-Ruehs  in  1878  under  the  honorary  presidency 
of  Victor  Hugo,  was  at  least  a balm  to  the  self-respect  of 
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the  old  fighter,  a door  to  glory  opened  ajar.  ...  A little 
later  Daumier  died.  (February  11,  1879.) 

We  have  attempted  in  these  few  pages  to  disengage  the 
extraordinary  physiognomy  of  Daumier’s  lithographic 
work,  to  give  a glimpse  of  the  man  himself.  We  have 
been  able  to  do  so  only  in  general,  abstract  terms  — too 
abstract,  indeed;  for  a work  so  rich,  so  numerous,  so 
sublime  at  times,  calls  for  far  closer  examination.  The 
writings  of  Champfleury,  who  knew  him  well  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  him;  of  M.  Arsene  Alex- 
andre, who  has  devoted  to  Daumier  a book  of  nearly 
four  hundred  pages;  of  M.  Henri  Beraldi,  who  has  pre- 
sented the  artist’s  work  from  an  interesting  point  of 
view,  are  far  from  having  exhausted  the  multiple  con- 
siderations suggested  by  his  genius.  In  a few  pages  we 
cannot  pretend  to  have  said  all.  We  have  said,  however, 
we  hope,  enough  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  reader 
regarding  a man  who  has  so  aptly  been  called  the 
^^Michelangelo  of  satire.” 

In  conclusion  we  may  add  that  Daumier,  irreproach- 
able in  his  opinions  as  in  his  life,  was  equally  so  in  his 
work.  While  all  about  him  artists  of  merit  did  not 
hesitate  to  turn  to  subjects  of  more  than  questionable 
taste  in  order  to  satisfy  a certain  following,  Daumier 
never  consented  to  degrade  his  talents  to  such  use. 
Probity  in  his  work  joins  hands  with  genius! 


THE  TAROCCHI  PRINTS 


By  EMIL  H.  RICHTER 

Author  of  “ Prints,”  “ Turner  and  the  ‘ Liber  Studiorum,’  ” ‘‘  Turner  and 
his  Unpublished  Series  of  Mezzotints,”  ” German  Woodcuts 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century,”  etc. 

I 

HE  set  of  prints  to  which  your  attention  is 
invited,  fully  holds  its  own  among  the  series 
produced  during  the  adolescence  of  Italian 
engraving.  How  much  of  unspoken  praise 
this  statement  implies,  will  readily  appear  from  even  a 
brief  mental  review  of  such  serial  achievements  in  the 
days  when  engraving  was  young. and  art  in  its  zenith,  at 
the  close  of  the  great  quattrocento.  Among  the  images 
which  arise  before  our  retrospective  vision,  prominence 
will  doubtless  attach  to  those  two  dignified  sequences  of 
figures  statelily  enthroned : the  Prophets  and  the  Sibyls; 
or  else  our  mind  may  first  revert  to  the  wonderful  Plan- 
ets in  which  we  behold  the  gods  of  antiquity,  ruling  the 
swarming  world  from  high,  celestial  realms.  Nor  would 
we  forget  that  splendid  procession,  which  celebrates, 
one  by  one,  the  Triumphs  of  Petrarch,  or  fail  to  think  of 
such  gems  of  formal  thought  as  the  engravings  which 
refiect  passages  from  Dante’s  immortal  ^^Divina  Corn- 
media,”  not  to  mention  other  pages,  which,  one  and  all, 
help  to  proclaim  the  greatness  of  Florence.  But  having 
thus  acknowledged  Florentine  preeminence,  we  may 
still  feel  a sense  of  incompleteness  in  the  picture  evoked. 
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Certainly  no  one  would  willingly  omit  from  an  enumer- 
ation, however  hasty,  the  set  of  fifty  prints,  which, 
while  bearing  lengthy  descriptive  titles  in  recent  hand- 
books, still  remains,  among  collectors,  the  series  of 
Tarocchi  for  short. 

Viewed  as  a whole,  the  various  Florentine  series  above 
mentioned  form,  we  are  doubtless  all  agreed,  an  over- 
whelming galaxy;  yet  not  any  one  series  among  them, 
taken  singly,  offers  the  delightful  variety  of  presenta- 
tion in  pose  and  setting  of  figures,  the  intimate,  in- 
teresting suggestiveness,  independent  of  text,  or  the 
worldwide  comprehensiveness  of  subject  which  we  find 
in  the  Tarocchi  series.  We  have,  in  the  Prophets  and 
Sibyls j a row  of  single,  seated  figures;  in  the  Planets 
and  Triumphs  large  compositions,  with  figures  grouped 
in  an  outdoor  setting.  In  the  Tarocchi  we  find  not 
only  these  two  forms  of  pictorial  expression,  but  other 
variants  as  well,  in  pleasing  alternation.  With  apologies 
to  those  readers,  who  are  familiar  with  the  series,  I 
shall  venture  to  describe  it  briefly. 

We  behold  in  this  picture-book  of  fifty  prints  the 
ranks  and  conditions  of  man,  with  chapter-headings  of 
his  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  world.  The  prints  are 
divided  into  five  cycles  of  ten  prints  each,  all  in  one 
ascending  sequence,  which  likewise  constitutes  a most 
instructive  scale  of  relative  spiritual  values.  The  road 
is  plainly  marked,  for  each  print  is  inscribed  below 
with  title,  number  (from  one  to  fifty,  in  both  Roman 
and  Arabic  numerals),  and  with  serial  letters;  these 
latter  from  E to  A in  inverse  progression,^  A,  the  fore- 

^ The  series  has  been  twice  engraved  in  Northern  Italy  during  the 
late  XVth  Century.  Our  series  of  engravings  bears  the  letters  as  here 
stated,  while  in  the  other  an  S is  substituted  for  the  E on  the  lowest 
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most  letter  of  the  alphabet,  forming  the  last,  the  highest 
cycle  (41-50).  Our  journey  being  in  ascending  spirals, 
we  begin  with  the  most  abject  of  mortals,  the  Beggar: 
Half-naked,  misero  indeed,  as  the  title  informs  us,  he 
stands,  staring  vacantly,  his  chin  on  the  hand  which 
pillows  his  long  staff,  between  barking,  scratching  curs, 
about  him  dead  trees  and  snake-infested,  crumbling 
walls.  From  this  scene  of  desolation,  we  proceed  to  the 
dish-bearing  servant,  to  the  workshop  of  a goldsmith, 
seated  at  his  bench,  a prentice  in  attendance,  then  to 
the  merchant  scanning  a missive,  and  onward  to  the 
ranks  of  nobility.  The  Zintilomo  (gentleman)  is  at  his 
favorite  pastime,  the  chase:  a falcon  on  his  gloved  left, 
a page  with  a brace  of  dogs  in  leash  behind  him,  he 
stalks  through  the  meadow.  The  Chavalier  stands,  fin- 
gering his  dagger,  mettlesome  pride  in  every  line  of  his 
figure,  his  bearing  studiously  copied  by  the  young  squire. 
Then  come  the  Doge,  King,  Emperor  and  Pope,  suc- 
cessively, as  bearers  of  the  highest  dignities  among  men. 
Here  we  leave  reality  and  enter  the  realm  of  the  Muses; 
draped  figures,  these,  with  attributes,  in  spacious  land- 
scapes, with  a distance  of  gently  sloping  hills.  Apollo, 
in  royal  state,  seated  on  swans,  his  feet  upon  a starry 
orb,  completes  the  second  cycle.  The  third  presents 
the  liberal  arts:  Grammatica  first,  carrying  a silver  file 
and  a vase;  Logic,  Rhetoric,  figures  firmly  planted  on 
the  soil;  Geometry,  half-emerging  from  a cloud  above 
a hill-fringed  plain  traversed  by  a river;  Arithmetic, 
a hooded,  standing  figure,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
again,  then  Music  and  Poetry,  akin  to  the  Muses, 


cycle  of  ten  prints.  Hence  the  two  are  known  as  the  E series  and  S 
series  of  engravings  respectively.  The  matter  is  discussed  at  length 
farther  on  in  this  article. 
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and,  like  them,  lightly  clad  and  seated  amidst  attri- 
butes; Philosophy  in  warlike  garb,  with  shield  and 
spear;  winged  Astrology,  with  book,  wand  and  a crown 
of  stars,  and  then  Theology,  supreme  source  of  human 
wisdom.  Janus-like,  a bearded  face  behind,  she  stands 
heavenward  gazing,  seen  to  the  knees  above  part  of  a 
starry  orb  which  fills  the  lower  portion  of  the  plate.  In 
the  fourth  cycle  we  see  the  winged  youth  Iliaco,  bear- 
ing in  one  hand  the  twin  luminaries,  the  radiant  sun  and 
crescent  moon,  behind  him  dense  woods;  Chronico  holds 
aloft  the  dragon,  tail  in  mouth,  a symbol  of  unending 
time;  Cosmico,  winged  and  tunic-clad  like  the  preced- 
ing two,  and  like  them  girt  around  with  dense  woods 
(Dante^s  selva  selvaggia  ?)  holds  in  his  hand  a sphere 
of  star-domed  Earth.  Now  come  the  Virtues:  Temper- 
ance, Prudence,  Fortitude,  Justice,  Charity,  Hope  and 
culminating  Faith,  each  standing,  bearing  attributes; 
abstractions,  these,  with  no  hint  of  landscape  beauty 
around  them.  The  forty-first  plate  brings  a complete 
change  of  composition : here  Luna  passes  in  her  chariot 
on  the  heavenly  road,  the  earth  a distant  prospect  far 
below.  The  next  figure.  Mercury,  with  winged  feet  and 
severed  head  of  Argus  on  the  ground,  reverts  again  to 
the  former  type  of  composition;  Venus  appears  with 
Cupid  and  attendant  Nymphs,  on  the  bank  of  a brook, 
about  to  bathe,  the  sky  enlivened  with  birds  and  clouds. 
Next  Sol,  a female  figure  with  a radiant  orb,  guides  her 
chariot  through  the  heavens,  the  sign  of  Scorpio  above 
her,  while  below.  Phaeton  — a child  ^ — is  hurtling  to 
the  earth  which  spreads  below,  with  plains,  and  river, 
and  town-crested  hills.  Mars,  clad  in  armor,  sits  in 
state  upon  a throne-like  chariot,  a dog  of  war  stretched 
at  his  feet.  Jupiter  sits  enthroned  within  an  ornamental 
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mandorla,  surmounted  by  the  eagle,  at  his  feet  Gany- 
mede. The  god  is  seen  hurling  a javelin  at  his  foes,  a 
number  of  which  lie  stricken  on  the  field  below.  Saturn 
with  scythe  and  dragon-symbol  of  eternity  is  about  to 
devour  an  infant;  four  charming  little  tots  sit  at  his 
feet.  We  now  reach  the  outer  spheres,  enclosing  the 
planets:  the  eighth,  that  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  shown  as 
a winged,  female  figure,  gazing  upward,  holding  with 
both  hands  a starry  orb.  The  Primo  Mobile^  or  ninth 
sphere,  origin  of  motion,  is  likewise  a winged  female 
figure  in  powerful  upward-rushing  motion,  holding  in 
both  hands  an  orb  of  light.  The  ultimate.  Empyrean 
sphere,  eternal  seat  of  the  Divinity,  is  expressed  as  a 
ring  of  incessant  coruscation,  encircling  earth  and 
planets  and  the  outer  spheres. 

These  are,  in  brief,  the  subjects  represented,  which, 
it  will  be  conceded,  are  impressive  enough  to  warrant 
our  attention  and  lend  themselves  admirably  to  any 
imaginable  interpretation.  They  were,  at  first,  thought 
by  many  to  be  playing-cards,  and  their  size  and  shape 
rather  favored  the  contention.  The  fact,  however,  that 
no  set  has  yet  been  found  mounted  on  the  stiff  backers 
requisite  for  their  use  as  playing-cards,  the  existence  of 
several  sets  in  book  form,  in  contemporary  bindings 
(Galichon  set,  Gatteaux  set),  the  placing  of  designa- 
tions and  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  each  card,  the 
absence  of  numeral  cards,  the  sustained  philosophical 
character  pervading  the  series,  all  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, pointed  out  (1861)  by  Emile  Galichon,  the  noted 
editor  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,’’  in  his  periodi- 
cal, and  emphasized  by  Merlin  in  his  thorough  treat- 
ise on  the  ^^Origine  des  cartes  a jouer”  (Paris,  1869), 
hardly  leave  room  for  doubt.  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  voiced 
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the  prevalent  opinion  (Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
London,  1894)  in  describing  them  as  ^^a  picture  lesson- 
book  or  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge,  arranged  in  suites, 
and  containing  some  of  the  representations  which  were 
also  current  on  playing  cards/’ 

The  Tarocchi  playing-cards,  here  referred  to,  are 
closely  akin  to  the  series  now  claiming  our  attention, 
and  offer  in  themselves  a field  for  extensive  study.  Let 
us  see  how  they  compare  with  our  Tarocchi  picture- 
book.  The  Venetian  Tarocchi  game,  probably  the  ear- 
liest, comprises  seventy-eight  cards  divided  as  follows : — 


Four  sets  of  numeral  cards  1-10  = 40 

Four  sets  of  court  cards  (Knave,  Knight, 

Queen,  King)  =16 

Twenty-one  trump  cards  (tarocchi,  attutti, 
alsotrionfi  = Ger.tr  umpf  = Eng.  trump), 
all  of  higher  value  than  the  suit  cards  =21 
The  Fool  (Joker)  without  value  in  itself,  a 

zero,  adding  value  to  other  cards  = 1 


In  all  78  cards 


The  distinctive  signs  of  the  four  suits  are  believed, 
by  Merlin,  to  have  been  taken  from  the  emblems  of  four 
of  the  Virtues  in  our  series  of  prints,  for  there  we  find 
Charity  (38)  scattering  a purse  full  of  coins.  Faith  (40) 
holding  a chalice.  Justice  (37)  armed  with  a sword,  and 
Fortitude  (36)  with  a mace,  or  club.  Hence  the  suits: 
denari  = coins,  coppe  = cups  or  chalices,  spade  = 
swords,  bastoni  — staves  or  clubs.  Count  Emiliano  di 
Parravicino  (^^  Burlington  Magazine,”  1903)  speaks  of 
the  four  suits  as  representative  of  the  four  estates  of 
the  realm:  spade  = nobility,  coppe  = clergy,  denari  = 
civil  order,  or  commercial  classes,  bastoni  = shepherd’s 
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crook,  hence  agriculture,  peasantry.  But  since  there  is 
more  than  one  way  of  reading  a symbol,  San  Ber- 
nardino of  Siena  (1380-1444)  in  his  crusade  against 
gambling  quotes  the  Devihs  version  as  follows,  ren- 
dered in  free  translation:  shall  not  bar  from  my  wor- 

ship Breviaries  and  Diurnals,  to  my  thinking  they 
should  be  little  cards,  painted  with  various  pictures,  as 
is  the  custom  in  the  Breviaries  of  Christ,  these  pictures 
should  be  allegories  such  as  Coins  for  greed.  Staves  for 
folly  or  bestial  ferocity.  Goblets  for  drunkenness  and 
gluttony.  Swords  for  hate  and  strife.  Kings  and  Queens^ 
leaders  in  the  above  iniquities,  and  common  Soldiers 
and  their  Leaders,  boldly  proclaiming  their  lewdness  and 
immorality.’^ 

Ranking  above  the  suit-cards  in  value  are  the  pic- 
ture-cards (the  atutti  or  tarocchi),  and  over  one  half 
of  these  twenty-one  picture-cards,  or  tarocchi,  can  be 
readily  paired  off  with  corresponding  prints  in  the  Tar- 
occhi picture-book.  If  the  latter  offers  no  numeral  cards, 
its  Chavalier  and  King  are  closely  akin  to  the  two  court 
cards,  Cavallo  and  Re  of  the  four  suits,  and  the  Fameio 
(servant)  of  the  picture-book  might  pass  muster  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  Knave  or  Fante.  Of  course  the  Misero 
of  the  prints  is  the  Matto  or  Fool  of  the  card  game,  our 
Joker;  last  and  most  persistent  of  characteristic  survi- 
vals from  the  early  Italian  days  of  card-playing.  As 
to  the  balance  of  subjects  chosen  for  the  picture-cards 
of  the  Tarocchi  game,  they  were  additions  inspired  by 
the  events  of  life  and  by  religious  iconography,  such 
as  the  Hanged  Man  — also  called  Traitor  — with  bags 
of  money  in  his  hands.  Death,  significantly  numbered 
thirteen,  the  Devil  with  his  slaves.  Judgment  Day,  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune,  the  Lover,  the  Juggler.  . . . 
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THE  TAROCCHI  PRINTS 


The  Ranks  and  Conditions  of  Men 

E or  S 1.  The  Beggar  (Misero).  6.  The  Knight  (Chavalier). 

2.  The  Servant  (Fameio).  7.  The  Doge  (Doxe). 

3.  The  Artisan  (Artixan).  8.  The  King  (Re). 

4.  The  Merchant  (Merchadante).  9.  The  Emperor  (Imperator). 

5.  The  Gentleman  (Zintilomo).  10.  The  Pope  (Papa). 


D 


Apollo  and  the  Muses 


11.  Calliope  (Caliope). 

12.  Urania  (Urania). 

13.  Terpsichore  (Terpsicore). 

14.  Erato  (Erato). 

15.  Polyhymnia  (Polimnia). 


16.  Thalia  (Talia). 

17.  Melpomene  (Melpomene). 

18.  Euterpe  (Evterpe). 

19.  Clio  (Clio) 

20.  Apollo  (Apollo). 


C 


Arts  and  Sciences 


21.  Grammar  (Gramatica). 

22.  Logic  (Loica). 

23.  Rhetoric  (Rhetor ica)  . 

24.  Geometry  (Geometria). 

25.  Arithmetic  ( Aritmetricha) . 


26.  Music  (Musicha). 

27.  Poetry  (Poesia). 

28.  Philosophy  (Philosofia). 
*29.  Astrology  (Astrologia). 

30.  Theology  (Theologia). 


Genii  and  Virtues 

B 31.  Genius  of  the  Sun  (Iliaco).  36.  Fortitude  (Forteza). 

32.  Genius  of  Time  (Chronico).  37.  Justice  (lusticia). 

33.  Genius  of  the  World  (Cosmico).  38.  Charity  (Charita). 

34.  Temperance  (Temperancia) . 39.  Hope  (Speranza). 

35.  Prudence  (Prudencia).  40.  Faith  (Fede). 


A 


Planets  and  Spheres 


41.  Moon  (Luna). 

42.  Mercury  (Mercvrio) 

43.  Venus  (Venvs). 

44.  Sun  (Sol). 

45.  Mars  (Marte). 

46.  Jupiter  (lupiter). 

47.  Saturn  (Saturno). 


48.  Sphere  of  the  Fixed  Stars 

(Octava  Spera). 

49.  Primum  Mobile  (Primo  Mo- 

bile). 

50.  Empyrean  Sphere  (Prima 

Cavsa) . 


* Erroneously  numbered  39  in  the  E series. 


TAROCCHI  OR  ATUTTI  IN  THE  VENETIAN  GAME 
OF  TAROCCHI  CARDS. 


1.  Juggler. 

2.  Female  Pope. 

3.  Empress. 

4.  Emperor. 

5.  Pope. 

6.  Lovers  (Marriage). 

7.  Chariot  (with  warrior) . 

8.  Justice. 


9.  Hermit. 

10.  Wheel  of  Fortune. 

11.  Force. 

12.  Hanged  man. 

13.  Death. 

14.  Temperance. 

15.  Devil. 


16.  Tower  struck  by 

lightning. 

17.  Star. 

18.  Moon. 

19.  Sun. 

20.  Last  Judgment. 

21.  The  World  (Cosmos). 


Finally  the  Fool,  generally  unnumbered. 
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The  Florentines,  in  their  game  of  “Minchiate,” 
added  yet  further  to  these  trump  cards,  or  tarocchij 
drawing  largely  on  our  Tarocchi  picture-book  for  their 
subjects,  and  bringing  their  game  to  the  majestic  total 
of  ninety-seven  cards. 

The  difference  between  the  Venetian  game  and  the 
later  Bolognese  game  of  Tarocchino’’  consists  in  the 
elimination,  from  the  latter  pack,  of  numeral  cards  from 
the  two  to  the  five,  inclusively,  reducing  the  pack  to 
sixty-two  cards.  An  initial  step,  one  might  say,  in  the 
direction  of  later  numerical  reductions.  Simple  though 
this  change  may  seem,  it  brought  honorable  distinction, 
nevertheless,  to  its  originator,  the  Prince  of  Pisa,  leader 
of  the  Bolognese  soldiery,  Francesco  Anteminelli  Cas- 
truccio  Castracini  Fibbia  by  name  (1369-1419).  The 
innovation  seems  to  have  impressed  the  Bolognese 
authorities,  since  they  conferred  on  their  general  the 
privilege  of  placing  his  arms  on  the  Queen  of  Clubs, 
and  those  of  his  princess,  Francesca  Bentivoglio,  on 
the  Queen  of  Coins  of  the  Tarocchino  pack.  ^^A  privi- 
lege no  less  weighty  than  the  service  which  prompted 
its  bestowal,’^  remarks  Merlin  in  his  excellent  treatise 
above  mentioned. 

In  this  and  other  kindred  books  and  essays  on  play- 
ing-cards are  concealed  as  many  temptations  to  be 
resisted,  if  possible;  temptations,  namely,  to  forsake 
our  original  subject  and  stray  into  the  jungle  of 
hypotheses  which  cluster  about  the  origin  of  playing- 
cards.  Is  their  origin  Chinese,  Egyptian,  Persian,  East 
Indian?  Were  they  brought  to  Europe  by  roaming 
gypsies?  Are  they  of  European  origin,  and  if  so  did 
their  cradle  stand  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Germany? 
The  suppositions  all  have  had  their  sponsors,  all  are 
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carefully  weighed  and  then  rejected  by  Merlin,  in  favor 
of  an  Italian  origin,  without  Eastern  ancestry.  This 
view  is  supported  by  men  as  authoritative  on  Renais- 
sance matters  as  Jacob  Burckhardt.  Our  informant. 
Count  Parravicino  proceeds  to  state,  in  further  con- 
firmation of  this  contention  Burlington  Magazine,’’ 
1903),  that  only  in  Italy  have  professional  players, 
known  as  barattieri  or  ribaldi,  been  organized  into 
guilds  recognized  by  the  law,  and  this  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Xlllth  Century. 

In  its  diversified  subject  matter,  the  Tarocchi  play- 
ing-cards offered,  as  has  been  said,  an  unlimited 
scope  to  speculation.  The  hidden  meanings  of  the 
Hebrew  Kabbalah,  the  profound  mysteries  of  Egyp- 
tian or  Indian  cult  have  been  discerned  in  these  cards. 
A great  deal  of  good  keen  brain  force  has  been  devoted 
to  the  subject;  in  fact,  a whole  science  of  cartomancy 
has  been  read  into  and  reared  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Tarocchi  card  game.  A considerable  amount  of  litera- 
ture awaits  the  seeker  in  this  well-trodden  path,  where, 
some  XVIth  Century  pamphlets  aside.  Court  de  Gebe- 
lin  leads,  with  his  Monde  primitif  analyse  et  compar4 
avec  le  monde  moderne”  (1781),  closely  followed  by 
the  extensive  transmogrifications  in  Collection  sur  les 
hautes  sciences  ...”  (Paris,  1783-90,  4 vols.)  by  the 
great  Etteilla,  alias  Alliette,  a wigmaker,  inspired  by 
Gebelin’s  theories,  sincere  in  his  belief  in  them,  lifted 
to  fame  and  affluence,  and  bringing  forth,  by  his  suc- 
cess, a comet’s  tail  of  clever,  greedy  fortune  tellers.  A 
perusal  of  Dr.  Willshire’s  chapters  on  Tarocchi”  and 
Divination”  in  his  Catalogue  of  Playing  and  Other 
Cards  in  the  British  Museum”  (London,  1876)  offers 
an  interesting  survey  of  the  field.  Besides  extracts  from 
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E.  Levies  works  on  the  Haute  Magic/’  including  the 
meaning  of  the  Tarocchi  viewed  as  the  twenty-two 
letters  of  the  primitive  kabbalistic  alphabet,  we  shall 
find  there  extracts  from  Boiteau  d’Ambly  and  from 
Dr.  Buchan’s  paper  on  the  Tarocchi,  read  before  the 
Antiquarian  Society.  — Well,  all  this,  though  very 
interesting,  has  led  us  quite  away  from  our  subject, 
which  is  not  the  Tarocchi  playing-cards,  but  the  Ta- 
rocchi picture-book. 

Our  set  of  fifty  engravings  must  have  had  some  ear- 
lier development,  some  ancestor,  some  model,  be  it  in 
the  shape  of  miniatures  or  of  drawings,  from  which  the 
engraver  took  his  designs;  yet  no  vestige  of  any  such 
original  design,  painted  or  drawn,  in  card  form,  has 
thus  far  been  identified.  These  lost  prototypes  of  our 
picture-book  may  be  parents  (Merlin’s  view)  or  chil- 
dren (Dr.  Kristeller’s  view)  of  the  Tarocchi  card  game, 
or  both  may  go  back  to  a common  source.  The  retro- 
spect may  be  even  more  extended,  yes,  even  to  the  very 
origin  of  playing-cards  as  a whole,  but  here,  even  if 
we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  Tarocchi,  all  is  darkness, 
all  is  hypothesis.  Fortunately  some  literary  traces  of 
the  lost  originals  of  our  prints  are  preserved  for  our 
perusal,  one  in  Decembrio’s  biography  of  Filippo- 
Maria  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan  (born  1391),  the  other 
in  a chronicle  by  Morelli,  written  in  1393.  The  former 
author  relates  that,  in  his  childhood,  the  Duke  was  very 
fond  of  a game  played  with  painted  figures  — so  fond, 
that  he  spent  fifteen  hundred  gold  scudi  (about  as  many 
dollars)  for  a complete  game,  wherein  were  depicted 
with  admirable  perfection  the  figures  of  the  gods  as 
well  as  animals  and  birds  placed  at  their  feet.  This 
description  tallies  well  enough  with  the  Divinities, 
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Muses  and  Liberal  Arts  of  the  Tarocchi  prints.  More 
than  one  fourth  of  the  Tarocchi  prints  show  animals 
and  birds  in  the  position  indicated.  Morelli,  the  other 
author  quoted  by  Merlin,  advises  a child  ^Ho  play  with 
naibi  (cards)  . . . and  not  with  dice.’^  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  writer  had  in  mind  the  educational  series 
of  prints,  the  instructive  picture-book  and  game  for 
children,  and  not  the  gaming-cards  which  drew  forth 
the  thunder  of  zealous  preachers. 

We  might  add  another  oft-quoted  document,  of 
slightly  later  date,  the  ^^Art  du  Blason^’  a French  he- 
raldic treatise,  the  earliest  manuscript  of  which  dates 
back  probably  to  the  early  XVth  Century.  The  proper 
allegorical  presentment  of  Muses  and  Liberal  Arts  is 
therein  related,  and  agrees  quite  closely  with  corres- 
ponding figures  in  our  series. 

Do  not  these  documents  all  help  to  show,  that  there 
was  late  in  the  XIVth  Century,  a well-defined  game 
based  upon  established  dictates  of  presentment,  a game 
of  an  instructive  character,  a series  which  was  rendered 
in  engraving  nearly  a century  later. 

Now  picture-books  or  playing-cards,  no  matter  how 
elaborate,  — and  those  of  the  young  Visconti  scion 
must  have  been  very  beautiful  in  execution  to  warrant 
the  price  paid,  — were  meant  for  use,  and  they  were 
used  by  children,  also,  perhaps,  by  some  adults.  Of 
the  fate  of  such  children’s  playthings  there  seems  little 
doubt ; the  necessarily  rather  limited  number  of  games 
in  the  form  of  costly  miniatures  or  drawings  still  further 
lessened  the  chances  of  survival.  Even  the  block-books, 
once  used  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  therefore  — 
in  their  printed  form  — no  doubt  once  extant  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  could  not  defy  centuries  of  neglect; 
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only  a few  relics  of  some  of  them  now  remain,  and  even 
these  are  more  or  less  damaged  or  incomplete. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a game  commended  by  the  clergy  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  edification  of  children  must  have  been  in 
fairly  extensive  and  sustained  demand,  sufficiently  so,  it 
appears,  even  to  have  justified  the  expense  of  engrav- 
ing, when  this  form  of  reproduction  had  come  to  offer  a 
ready  means  of  propagation.  Almost  a century  after  our 
first  news  regarding  the  children’s  game,  demand  for  it 
still  warranted  engraving,  nor  was  it  engraved  once  only, 
but  twice  at  any  rate,  within  a brief  space  of  time.  Does 
not  this  make  it  safe  to  assume  that  in  answer  to  reit- 
erated, multitudinous  demands  of  a century,  if  not 
more,  the  children’s  game  or  picture-book  was  drawn 
and  painted  again  and  again,  with  greater  or  lesser 
care,  with  differences  more  or  less  perceptible  in  this 
progression  from  copy  to  copy,  yet  keeping  within  the 
lines  prescribed  by  fixed  tradition  in  shape,  action  and 
attributes  of  the  figures?  This  would  explain  the  well- 
rounded  sequence  of  subjects,  and  also,  possibly,  that 
step  beyond,  namely  the  peculiarities  attaching  to 
certain  figures,  that  of  Geometry  in  clouds,  for  instance, 
while  other  impersonations  of  the  Liberal  Arts  are  full- 
length  figures,  standing  on  a strip  of  foreground;  the 
halo  around  the  head  of  Arithmetic  only;  the  transition 
from  Luna,  in  her  celestial  chariot  above  the  Earth,  to 
the  full-length  figure  of  Mercury  on  a strip  of  fore- 
ground, and  back  again  to  Sol  in  a setting  similar  to 
that  of  Luna.  Were  these  and  like  variations  of  type, 
in  a series  otherwise  so  homogeneous  and  final  in  its 
dovetailing,  accidental  mixtures  of  various  series,  finally 
accepted  as  dogma?  Were  they  — the  originals  placed 
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before  the  engraver  — all  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
homogeneous  game,  or  were  they  portions  of  several 
incomplete  games,  placed  together  to  form  a continu- 
ous series  for  the  benefit  of  the  engraver,  the  ultimate 
gaps,  such  as  the  king,  for  instance,  quite  different  in 
the  two  engraved  series,  being  added  by  the  engraver 
himself  or  by  some  draughtsman  called  upon  to  fill  these 
gaps?  These  questions  still  await  an  answer,  and  the 
^^Art  du  Blason’’  above  mentioned  offers  no  solution, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  favors  the  first  hypothesis,  being  a 
statement  of  mixed  types  evidently  accepted  as  a series 
at  that  time  {circa  1420),  but  the  ground  covered  in  it 
(Muses  and  Liberal  Arts)  is  too  restricted  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  later  mixtures  of  different  incom- 
plete sets  in  other  portions  of  the  series. 

Possibly  the  days  of  great  artistic  interest  in  the  pic- 
ture-book were  past  at  the  time  of  engraving,  it  may 
have  been  merely  a commercial  venture  in  marketing  a se- 
ries long  crystallized  into  generally  accepted  forms.  And 
this  brings  us  to  another  point  which  should  be  noted, 
namely,  that  while  demand  seems  to  have  warranted 
repeated  engraving  of  the  set,  composed,  possibly, 
of  several  incomplete  games,  yet  either  the  sphere  of 
interest  in  the  picture-book  had  grown  quite  local  in 
those  latter  days,  when  the  engravings  were  made,  or 
else  originals  for  the  engraver’s  use  were  not  available 
any  more,  except  in  the  Venetian  realm,  unless  we 
assume  a monopoly  of  the  series  in  Venice.  How  else 
can  we  account  for  the  similarity,  in  the  two  extant  sets 
of  engravings,  of  the  plainly  Venetian  dialect  of  the  in- 
scriptions, certainly  incompatible  with  the  well-known 
local  pride  of  other  Italian  states  and  principalities. 

After  these  many  questions  and  surmises  regarding 
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the  origin  of  the  picture-book  it  may  not  be  without 
interest  — it  may  indeed  be  restful  — to  return  to  facts 
and  briefly  trace  the  successive  steps  of  research,  which 
have  cleared  away,  at  last,  much  of  the  doubt  and  mis- 
conception which  once  obtained  about  our  series  of 
fifty  prints. 


II 

A century  and  more  has  passed  since  Strutt  first 
mentioned,  in  his  ‘^Biographical  Dictionary  ...  of  all 
the  Engravers (London,  1785,  Vol.  I,  p.  23)  “a  set  of 
upright  plates,  more  than  sixty  of  which  I have  seen^^ 
adding  that  he  had  “never  met  with  the  set  compleat.’^ 
To  Lanzi  belongs  the  credit  of  baptizing  the  series;  in  his 
“Storia  pittorica  delb  Italia’’  (Bassano,  1795-96)  he  re- 
fers to  the  Giuoco  di  Tarocchi  del  Mantegna^  and  Ta- 
rocchi  they  have  remained,  for  quick  reference,  to  this 
day,  though  the  attribution  to  Mantegna  was  modified 
by  Zani  in  favor  of  the  Venetian  school,  in  his  “Mate- 
riali  per  servire  alia  storia  . . . dell’  incisione”  (Parma, 
1802,  p.  70).  Bartsch  in  his  classical  work  “Le  Peintre- 
graveur”  (Vienna,  1803-21,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  120)  refers  to 
Lanzi’s  baptism  of  the  series  and  reproves  Strutt  for 
his  inaccuracy  as  to  number.  In  1815  Ottley  calls  the 
prints  “Paduan”  in  his  “Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and 
Early  History  of  Engraving”  (London,  1815),  but 
changes  his  attribution  to  “Florentine  — probably 
Baldini-Botticelli”  in  his  “Notices  on  Engravers” 
(London,  1831).  In  his  masterly  essay,  “Des  types  et 
manieres  des  maitres  graveurs”  (Montpellier,  1853, 
Vol.  I,  p.  27),  Renouvier  agrees  with  Ottley’s  later, 
Florentine  attribution  of  the  prints,  recognizing  the 
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particular  type  of  Baldini  in  the  Muses  and  Virtues, 
which  are  to  him  femmes  a grande  tournure,  a physio- 
nomie  expressive^’  and  he  finds  in  them  ^^une  beaut e non 
irreprochable  mais  bien  decouplee,  solide  et  mesuree 
dans  ses  gestes  et  son  expression,”  a type  of  beauty 
sung  by  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  in  these  lines:  — 

“ Non  vidi  mai  fanciulla  tanto  honesta 
Ne  tanto  saviamente  rile  vat  a . . 

Then  comes  Emile  Galichon,  in  the  ^‘Gazette  des 
Beaux  Arts”  (Paris,  1861,  IX,  p.  142)  with  the  con- 
tention that  the  series  was  not  — as  had  heretofore 
been  supposed  — a game  of  cards  at  all,  but  that  it 
was  a book  in  five  cantos  treating  of  the  Enclyclopedic 
System  of  Dante.  Passavant,  in  his  “Peintre-graveur” 
(Leipzig,  1860-64,  Vol.  V,  p.  119)  agrees  with  Zani  in 
seeing  a Venetian  hand  in  the  engravings.  Harzen  is 
quoted,  in  ^^Naumann’s  Archiv  . . . (Leipzig,  1870, 
vol.  16,  p.  94)  as  suggesting  Bologna,  and  Marco  Zoppo 
as  the  author  of  the  Tarocchi  designs.  Then  we  find 
Dr.  Willshire,  in  his  excellent  ^^Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Playing  and  Other  Cards  in  the  British  Museum” 
(London,  1876),  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made,  stating  the  various  opinions  as  to  place,  purpose 
and  date  of  the  series.  After  weighing  these  conflicting 
opinions,  he  proceeds:  “It  is  not  an  unfair  supposition 
that  the  original  designs  were  Florentine,  while  the 
series  as  we  now  have  it  was  engraved  by  a Venetian, 
or  by  a Florentine,  with  particular  adaptations  to  the 
Venetian  market.  Those  critics  who  have  looked  on 
those  prints  as  coming  from  the  school  of  Padua,  have 
usually  associated  with  them  the  names  of  Andrea 
Mantegna  and  Marco  Zoppo,  while  such  as  have  fav- 
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cured  Florence  have  considered  them  as  the  conjoint 
productions  of  Botticelli  and  Baldini,  though  the  name 
of  Finiguerra  has  not  been  without  an  advocate/’  Kol- 
loff,  in  his  article  on  Baccio  Baldini,  in  Meyer’s 
Kiinstler-Lexikon  ” (Leipzig,  1878,  Vol.  II,  p.  589)  re- 
verts to  the  Florentine  attribution,  he  is  followed  in  that 
attitude  by  Duplessis,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
^^Histoire  de  la  Gravure”  (Paris,  1880),  by  Vicomte 
Delaborde,  in  ^‘La  Gravure  Florentine  au  XV®  siecle” 
(‘‘Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,”  1873)  and  in  “Gravure 
en  Italie  avant  Marcantoine”  (Paris,  1883),  also  by 
Fisher,  in  his  “Introduction  to  . . . Early  Italian 
Prints  in  the  British  Museum”  (London,  1886).  The 
definition  of  our  series  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  has  already 
been  quoted;  in  the  same  “Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
Catalogue”  (London,  1894)  which  contains  it,  the  state- 
ment is  also  found,  that  “alike  by  style,  subject  and 
dialect,”  the  set  “obviously  belongs  to  a part  of  North- 
ern Italy  within  reach  of  the  influence  of  Venice.”  He 
further  quotes  Mr.  Berenson  as  believing  “that  the  de- 
signer of  the  series  is  most  probably  the  little-known 
Ferrarese  painter  Cicognara,  by  whom  a signed  picture 
is  known,  as  well  as  a set  of  drawings  for  playing-cards, 
closely  resembling  those  figures  in  style  and  treatment.” 
Further  comment  on  the  subject  and  probable  place  of 
origin  of  the  prints  is  found  in  Julius  von  Schlosser’s 
essay  in  “Jahrbuch  der  kunsthistor.  Samml.  d.  allerh. 
Kaiserhauses  ” (Vienna,  1896,  p.  80)  wherein  the  Ta- 
rocchi  are  pointed  out  as  most  important,  an  instructive 
game  of  mediceval  conception  (not  Renaissance  enlight- 
enment expounded  to  the  masses,  as  had  been  asserted) 
constituting  a parallel  between  the  ten  heavens  (cycle 
A)  and  the  mental,  spiritual  powers,  the  ages  and 
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conditions  of  man.  He  points  out  their  connection  with 
the  sequences  of  frescoes  (Padua,  Ferrara)  wherein 
the  enclyclopsedic  mind  of  the  Middle  Ages  attempted 
to  convey  an  abstract  of  the  universal  scheme  of  things. 

As  we  reach  the  XXth  Century,  then,  a number  of 
points  have  grown  fairly  clear.  Opinion  has  more  or 
less  crystallized  as  to  Northern  Italy  with  Venetian 
influence,  and  no  longer  Florence,  as  the  probable  birth- 
place of  the  Tarocchi  picture-book.  The  set  is  conceded 
to  be  a picture-book,  or  edifying  game,  not  a pack  of 
gaming-cards.  The  subject  matter  of  the  series  has  been 
recognized  as  not  representing  the  dawn  of  a new,  a 
Renaissance,  attitude  toward  life,  but  rather  as  an  after- 
glow of  a period  belonging  to  the  past  at  the  time  of  en- 
graving, though  expressed  in  Renaissance  terms.  The 
date  likewise  has  clarified,  but  none  of  these  questions 
are  past  discussion;  others  remain  as  debatable  as  ever, 
and  divide  writers  into  two  camps.  Their  respective 
champions  are  Dr.  Paul  Kristeller  and  Mr.  Arthur  M. 
Hind.  The  facts  are  these:  when  the  Tarocchi  picture- 
book  was  engraved,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  XVth  Cen- 
tury, it  was  engraved  not  once,  but  twice  (leaving 
aside  later  copies),  the  two  series  being  quite  similar, 
but  showing  definite  peculiarities  of  form  and  handling, 
and  distinct,  moreover,  in  most  cases,  by  reason  of  the 
reversal  of  the  figures  or  scenes  represented.  We  are 
aware  that  each  print  bears,  at  the  bottom:  the  title, 
the  consecutive  number  both  in  Roman  and  Arabic 
numerals,  and  a letter  for  each  ten  of  the  fifty  points. 
In  one  of  the  two  engraved  series,  these  letters  are  E, 
D,  C,  B,  A,  while  in  the  other,  the  initial  of  the  lowest 
of  the  five  cycles  of  ten  prints  each,  is  an  S instead  of 
the  E.  With  a difference  so  clear  cut,  the  two  sets  have 
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naturally  been  called  the  S and  the  E series  respec- 
tively; the  former  being  slightly  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
the  latter  marred  by  nail-holes  in  every  plate,  in  the 
border,  a blemish  absent  in  the  S set.  The  important 
question  in  dispute  is  that  of  priority  of  one  or  other  of 
these  two  series  of  engravings. 

Despite  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  learned  abbe 
Zani,  Bartsch,  in  his  ^^Peintre-graveur’’  pronounced 
the  S prints  originals,  calling  the  E series  a copy. 
Since  then  authors  from  Zani  onward,  disagreeing  with 
Bartsch  — as  they  have  mostly  disagreed  about  Venice 
as  against  Florence  for  the  engraving  — have  gone  on 
record  in  this  matter  of  priority.  A few  typical  sen- 
tences will  illustrate  their  attitude;  for  instance,  Ott- 
ley^s  remark,  that  ^^many  of  the  pieces  of  the  one 
series  are  rather  repetitions  of  the  same  subject,  en- 
graved with  variations  in  the  designs  of  the  figures, 
than  what  may  be  properly  called  copies.’’  In  similar 
vein  Merlin  remarks  that  neither  series  is  a direct 
copy  from  the  other,  both  being  based  upon  another,  a 
more  primitive,  original.”  Dr.  Willshire,  while  believ- 
ing that  the  S set  was  engraved  later  than  the  E series, 
adds  that,  if  so,  ^Tt  need  not  have  been  directly  copied 
from  the  latter.”  Others  are  less  courteous  in  their  ad- 
vocacy, they  go  so  far  as  to  disclaim  ^^any  merit”  for 
the  S prints  which  a man  of  the  eminent  discernment  of 
Bartsch  had  picked  as  the  original  series,  or  else  they 
argue  with  dictatorial  finality,  like  Delaborde,  that  the 
E engravings,  having  ^^far  greater  merit  as  regards 
drawing  and  style”  this  suffices  to  decide  the  question, 
since  ^Tt  is  at  the  least  rare,  that  a copy  should  prove 
better  than  the  original.”  How  pleasing,  by  contrast, 
is  Merlin’s  calm,  dispassionate  and  eminently  sound 
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statement,  that  a comparison  of  the  two  editions  ^^does 
not  permit  us  to  admit,  as  is  generally  done,  that  one 
is  a copy  of  the  other/^  Notable  differences  in  certain 
subjects  convince  this  French  author,  not  only  of  the 
work  of  two  different  burins,  “ they  reveal  a liberty  of 
drawing  incompatible  with  the  fetters  of  a copy/’  In 
these  few  words,  the  author,  who  modestly  leaves  the 
question  of  priority  to  the  decision  of  competent 
judges,”  seems  to  have  come  as  close  as  we  may  ever 
come  to  the  solution  of  this  puzzling  problem. 

Now  as  to  the  controversy  between  Dr.  Kristeller 
and  Mr.  Hind,  I shall  try  to  record,  as  briefly  as  may 
be,  the  reasons  advanced  by  both  sides  in  their  argu- 
ments. Bartsch,  of  revered  memory,  is  at  the  bar,  re- 
member, and  this  lifts  the  matter  far  above  the  com- 
monplace. We,  to-day,  are  in  the  enviable  position  of 
having  before  us  not  only  all  claims  and  counter  claims, 
but  the  most  reliable  of  documents  for  our  own  guid- 
ance, in  the  book  of  excellent  reproductions  of  both 
series,  side  by  side,  issued  by  the  ^^Graphische  Gesell- 
schaft”  (Berlin,  1910),  with  a short  introduction  by 
Dr.  Kristeller. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  lengthy  dispute 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  designs  for  the  series,  since  that 
would  carry  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  Enough 
to  say  that  according  to  Dr.  Kristeller  this  origin  is 
Venetian  while  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  and  Mr.  Hind  claim 
Ferrara  as  the  birthplace  of  the  designs. 

Regarding  the  engravings  themselves,  let  us  turn  to 
Dr.  Kristeller’s  essay:  Der  venezianische  Kupferstich 

im  XV  Jahrhundert  ” Mittheilungen  d.  Gesellschaft 
f.  vervielfalt.  Kunst.”  Vienna,  1907,  p.  l)  ; an  abstract 
of  his  arguments  is  all  that  can  be  given  (in  transla- 
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tion)  in  these  pages.  The  author  informs  us  that  the 
greater  technical  finish  in  the  E engravings  has  led 
critics,  with  the  exception  of  Bartsch,  to  give  priority 
to,  and  claim  as  undoubtedly  original,  the  series  of  E 
prints,  ^‘but,’’  adds  the  writer,  ^Hhe  matter  is  not  so 
easily  dismissed.^’  In  composition  and  drawing,  many 
items  speak  for  the  S prints.  The  action  is  usually 
freer  here,  more  rounded  and  natural,  less  artificial, 
abrupt  and  stilted.  Many  motifs  are  better  caught 
and  rendered,  draperies  are  endowed  with  more  life 
and  freshness,  folds  are  rounded  and  less  stiff  and  rigid 
than  in  E.  Compare  the  wings,  much  more  organic 
and  capable  of  motion  in  S than  in  E.  . . . 

The  placing  of  the  figures  in  space  is  more  successful 
in  S {Erato,  Temperentia).  The  E engraver  is  sometimes 
cramped  for  space,  so  that  he  must  omit  portions  of 
the  drawing  {Zintilomo,  Sol).  He  frequently  simplifies 
or  suppresses  the  rather  ponderous,  gothicized  orna- 
mentations of  the  S engravings,  sometimes  omitting 
accessories  from  choice  {Misero).  Almost  all  the  differ- 
ences favor  the  inference  that  the  S series,  though  more 
awkwardly  engraved,  shows  the  original  compositions 
. . . with  more  artistic  understanding  and  greater  truth- 
fulness than  the  more  finished  E prints. 

A number  of  instances  are  then  adduced  by  the 
writer,  which  cannot  all  be  repeated  here.  Let  us 
choose  a few  of  the  most  typical:  the  Artisan  (3)  is  pre- 
sented quite  naturally  and  simply  in  the  S print,  the 
prentice  is  watching  his  master,  who  works  at  his  bench. 
In  E the  reversal  sends  the  figures  to  the  right,  and  the 
prentice,  now  standing  behind  the  back  of  his  master, 
cannot  see  the  work  going  on.  . . . The  Emperor  (9) 
sits  with  legs  quite  naturally  crossed  in  the  S print,  the 
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reversal  brings  about  an  awkward,  impossible  position 
in  E.  So  the  enumeration  proceeds  to  Geometry  holding 
her  cloak  with  the  left  hand  in  S,  so  as  to  give  free  play 
to  the  writing  hand,  while  in  E she  writes,  impeded  by 
the  cloak.  . . . 

The  elegance  and  smooth  handling  of  forms  which 
characterizes  the  E series,  as  compared  with  the  S,  must 
not  blind  us,  the  author  proceeds,  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  prints  to  their  originals.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  S engravings,  the  pose  is  sometimes  very 
clumsy  and  stiff,  and  that  some  faces  are  very  imperfect- 
ly drawn.  It  must  likewise  be  conceded  that  Thalia  (16) 
in  the  S series,  uses  her  bow  with  the  left  hand,  a mis- 
take corrected  in  E,  but  such  mistakes  are  frequently 
found  in  old  prints  and  prove  nothing. 

In  the  manner  of  engraving,  the  two  series,  we  are 
told,  show  considerable  differences;  the  E prints  being 
unquestionably  more  purely  Venetian  in  technique  and 
in  forms.  In  style  it  is  closely  akin  to  the  early  art  of 
Bartolommeo  Vivarini  and  Carlo  Crivelli.  . . . The 
types  and  forms  of  the  S prints  are  of  a very  different 
character,  pointing  mainly  to  the  south,  to  Umbria  or 
the  Marches,  apparently  echoes  of  the  art  of  Piero  della 
Francesca. 

In  a technical  respect,  the  S is  far  behind  the  E series. 
Outlines  are  rather  broadly  and  deeply  cut  in,  shade- 
strokes  very  faintly  incised,  so  that  in  good  impressions 
they  show  a good  deal  of  burr,  while  later  they  prac- 
tically disappear.  The  straight,  usually  short  strokes 
are  cut  quite  irregularly  and  frequently  overlap  the 
outlines.  The  cross-hatchings  are  uneven  in  strength, 
they  rather  overlay  than  strengthen  each  other.  This 
technique  has  a great  resemblance  to  the  fine  manner 
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of  the  Florentines.  Masses  of  shading  merge  into  tones, 
they  do  not,  however,  — like  the  good  Florentine  prints, 
— present  soft  tones,  full  of  color,  but  rather  a spotty, 
smudgy  effect.  Add  to  this  that  the  plates  are  nearly 
always  printed  in  a black,  hard  ink  and  that  good  im- 
pressions of  this  series,  less  frequent  in  any  condition, 
than  the  E set,  are  quite  rarely  found.  The  plates  ap- 
pear to  have  been  reworked  later.  . . . 

In  contrast  with  the  S prints,  the  E series  is  engraved 
with  painstaking  neatness  and  care,  and  with  great 
technical  skill.  The  fine  outlines  do  not  contrast,  as  in 
S,  with  the  shade  lines,  but  blend  with  them  into  har- 
monious, soft  tones.  The  shade-strokes,  usually  short 
and  straight,  are  cut  at  a slant  with  the  outlines  and 
reenforced,  iii  the  shadows,  by  a second  or  even  a 
third  cross-hatching.  This  technique  is  a culmination 
of  the  peculiar  Venetian  manner  of  engraving.  The 
precision  of  the  even,  smooth  graver  work  results  in 
a certain  hardness  and  stiffness  of  forms,  but,  like- 
wise, in  a very  pleasing,  ornamental  effect,  enhanced 
by  the  faint,  gray-green  tone  of  ink  with  which  all 
known  impressions  of  this  series  are  printed.  Fre- 
quently some  portions,  especially  the  ornaments,  are 
heightened  with  dull  gold.  The  dainty  charm  of  forms 
and  the  decorative  effect  of  these  prints  justify  their 
popularity  as  the  most  distinguished  of  all  Italian  en- 
gravings of  the  XVth  Century. 

^Mt  is  difficult  to  formulate  the  genesis  of  the  two 
series,”  the  author  continues,  explaining  that  for  the 
reasons  partly  quoted  above,  the  S engraver  cannot 
have  copied  the  E engravings.  The  E engraver,  surely 
a Venetian,  of  the  Bartolommeo  Vivarini  school,  may 
have  taken  the  S series  as  a model,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  King  (8)  for  which  another  drawing  was  made. 
The  above-mentioned  misinterpretations  of  details  . . . 
favor  such  a possibility.  He  then  reversed  the  subject, 
this  being  the  easiest  way.  A careful,  neat  craftsman, 
he  maintained  correctness  in  the  transformed  motions, 
and  corrected  mistakes  of  the  S engravings,  such  as 
the  left-handed  bowing  of  Talia  (16),  for  instance.  . . . 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible,  probable  even,  that  the 
Venetian  engraver  did  not  work  from  the  S prints,  but 
after  the  same  original,  or  an  exact  copy.  He  has  then 
allowed  himself  liberties  with  the  drawings,  unlike  the 
S engraver,  reversing  the  designs  only  when  it  was  es- 
sential to  a correct  rendering  of  the  action,  and  had  a 
different  model  for  King  and  Arithmetic, 

Such  are  in  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  form  the 
arguments  of  Dr.  Kristeller.  Among  the  list  of  copies 
adduced  as  proofs  of  the  various  uses  made  of  the 
series,  and  their  widespread  popularity,  there  are  some 
entries  of  especial  interest,  since  they  throw  light  on 
the  date  of  the  E series  of  engravings. 

The  date  of  the  E engravings  can  be  derived  fairly 
accurately  from  a German  manuscript  translation  of 
the  Fior  di  Virtu in  the  library  of  St.  Gall.  This  manu- 
script, completed  by  the  writer  November  28,  1468,  has 
engravings  of  the  E series  pasted  on  five  of  its  leaves, 
and  since  the  writing  surrounds  and  occasionally  runs 
over  the  margins  of  the  prints  which  are  pasted  in,  it  is 
clear  that  these  were  fastened  down  before  the  writing 
was  added  on  these  pages.  Hence  they  must  have  ex- 
isted before  November,  1468. 

In  miniatures  of  1467,  in  the  “ Costituzioni  e privilegi 
dello  studio  Bolognese’^  (Bologna,  Archivio  di  Stato), 
the  figures  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor  are  copies  of  the 
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corresponding  subjects  in  the  E series;  the  throne  of 
Mars  is  borrowed  from  the  same  source.  The  author, 
who  dates  the  E series  circa  1468,  refrains  from  shift- 
ing this  date  to  1467,  because  of  the  possibility  that 
these  miniatures  might  have  been  copied,  not  from  the 
prints,  but  from  their  originals.  Mr.  Hind  evidently 
considers  this  caution  excessive,  since  he  accepts  the 
earlier  date  in  his  essay. 

In  a copy  of  Petrarch^s  ‘^Vite  degli  uomini  illustri^^ 
(Verona,  1476),  the  figures  of  the  King  and  Emperor 
of  the  S engravings  are  drawn  into  two  of  the  woodcut 
borders.  Unfortunately  this  item,  of  tremendous  value, 
if  the  figures  had  been  cut,  not  drawn  into  the  border, 
cannot  in  its  actual  state  be  accepted  as  evidence.  In 
fact,  as  Dr.  Kristeller  states  ^Sve  possess  no  external 
data’^  for  fixing  the  time  at  which  the  S series  was  en- 
graved. The  figure  of  Arithmetic  (25)  is  represented 
in  the  E prints  as  counting  coins  into  her  left  hand, 
while  in  the  S engraving  she  holds  up  a hornbook  or 
tablet  with  numbers  and  figures  in  three  lines.  Some 
of  the  earlier  authors  thought  to  read  the  date  of  the 
S prints  in  the  lowest  line,  namely  1485,  a cipher  be- 
tween the  4 and  the  supposed  8 being  ignored.  Dr. 
Kristeller  points  out,  however,  that  only  the  4,  the  0 
and  the  5 are  numbers,  the  first  sign,  read  for  a 1 is 
a symbol  for  Lire,  the  sign  in  the  fourth  place  is  not 
a number  but  a symbol  for  Soldi;  the  line  thus  reads 
L 40  s 5.  The  tablet,  therefore,  besides  numbers  from 
one  to  ten  contains  an  indication  of  money  value,  as 
a practical  demonstration  of  the  use  of  figures.  This 
reading  has  been  unqualifiedly  confirmed  by  Professor 
David  Eugene  Smith  of  Columbia  University,  an  au- 
thority on  the  history  of  mathematics. 
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Being  familiar  now  with  the  views  of  the  Bartsch 
partisan,  let  us  hear  the  exponent  of  the  other  side, 
Mr.  Hind,  in  his  scholarly  essay  on  the  Tarocchi,  which 
he  styles  Series  of  Fifty  Instructive  Prints’’  (‘^Cat- 
alogue of  Early  Italian  Engravings  ...  in  the  British 
Museum,”  by  Arthur  Mayger  Hind,  B.A.  Edited  by 
(Sir)  Sidney  Colvin,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  London,  1910). 

Again  I shall  have  to  convey  the  author’s  reasoning 
in  abridged  form.  The  designs,  we  are  told,  are  possi- 
bly by  more  than  one  hand,  but  all  bearing  the  charac- 
ter peculiar  to  the  school  of  Ferrara,  formed  by  influ- 
ences from  Padua  and  Verona  and  partly  from  the 
Umbro-Florentine  Piero  della  Francesca.  The  peculiar 
Ferrarese  break  and  complication  of  drapery,  the  par- 
tiality for  large  heads  and  bulging  foreheads  ^ and  for 
facial  expressions  of  harsh  intensity  — these,  with  many 
characterivStic  features  both  of  landscape  and  of  cos- 
tume, declare  the  school  at  once.  The  particular 
painter  of  whom  the  series  most  often  reminds  us  is 
Francesco  Cossa,  in  whose  style  the  influence  of  Piero 
della  Francesca  has  gone  far  to  temper  the  asperities 
and  exaggerations  characteristic  of  the  other  contemp- 
orary chief  of  the  school,  Cosimo  Tura. 

The  original  or  E series,  continues  the  author,  basing 
his  remarks  on  “internal  evidence  (and  none  other 
exists)  ...  is  engraved  with  remarkable  technical  pre- 
cision and  neatness  in  fine  rectangular  cross-hatchings 

^ It  is  interesting  to  note  Gruyer’s  remarks  in  this  connection 
(Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  August,  1883,  “ Le  Palais  de  Schifanoia”). 
It  seems  that  the  fashion  of  those  days  demanded  that  foreheads  be 
uncovered  as  much  as  possible.  The  hair  was  forcibly  drawn  back, 
sometimes  one  did  not  hesitate  to  shave  off  part  of  it.  Traces  of  this 
habit  are  found  in  the  conscientious  portrait  of  Battista  Sforza,  prin- 
cess of  Federigo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  by  Piero  della  Francesca,  in  the 
Ufiizi  in  Florence. 
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more  cleanly  cut  and  clearly  printed  than  those  of  the 
Florentine  fine-manner  prints,  or  indeed  than  any  other 
Italian  prints  of  the  fifteenth  century.  . . . It  is 
marked  by  decisive  unity  of  style  and  by  enough  of 
archaic  quaintness  and  rigidity  to  fix  its  date  . . . 

All  the  evidence  available,  regarding  the  presumed  date 
of  the  E engravings,  has  been  given  in  our  review  of 
Dr.  Kristeller^s  essay.  This  evidence  leads  Mr.  Hind  to 
pronounce  that  ^^we  may  therefore  infer  with  certainty 
that  the  series  was  engraved  as  early  as  1467 ; probably 
not  more  than  a year  or  two  of  that  date,  and  therefore 
contemporaneously  with  the  work  of  the  Florentine 
Finiguerra  shop  in  its  second  phase,  after  the  death  of 
the  master  — the  phase  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls P 
As  to  the  question  who  engraved  the  plates  [of  the 
E series]  and  whether  draughtsman  and  engraver  were 
one  and  the  same  person  — we  have  no  documentary 
evidence.  ...  So  until  further  evidence  is  forthcoming 
we  must  be  content  to  . . . leave  open  the  question 
whether  it  was  engraved  at  Ferrara  or  at  Venice. 

The  S prints  are  characterized  as  ^Heebly  cut  in  imi- 
tation of  the  first  by  a craftsman  of  little  training,  who 
cannot  well  control  his  graver,  but  constantly  lets  his 
lines  of  shading  slip  over  the  boundary  lines  of  his 
figures.  . . . Adam  Bartsch  took  the  S series  for  the 
originals  and  the  E for  the  copies:  a manifest  error, 
which  no  later  compiler  or  commentator  had  repeated 
until  it  was  revived,  very  unfortunately  as  it  seems  to 
us,  by  Dr.  Kristeller.  The  whole  character  of  the  E 
series,  in  its  strength  as  well  as  its  weakness,  declares 
its  earlier  origin  in  comparison  with  the  S series.  That 
a later  copyist  should  translate  attitudes  of  such  ar- 
chaic rigidity  and  strained  uncouthness  as  we  find  in 
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some  of  the  E subjects  into  attitudes  of  relative  ease 
and  freedom,  such  as  occur  in  S is  perfectly  natural. 
But  the  reverse  process  is  inconceivable.  The  tense 
expressiveness  and  power  of  many  of  the  faces  in  E is  a 
quality  truly  primitive;  while  the  empty  and  trivial 
correctness  of  most  of  those  in  S is  the  very  note  of  a 
feeble  imitator  trying  to  amend  his  original  while  he 
misses  its  spirit.  A later  copyist  could  not  possibly 
have  tightened  up  the  slack,  haphazard  technique  of 
the  S prints  into  the  archaic,  severely  precise  style  of 
the  E engraver.  The  detailed  points  of  comparison  by 
which  Dr.  Kristeller  seeks  to  support  his  theory  can 
all  . . . be  more  naturally  interpreted  in  the  opposite 
sense.’’  He  then  cites  as  an  example  the  Astrologia, 
numbered  39  in  the  E series  by  mistake  for  29.  Dr. 
Kristeller  sees  in  this  a misreading  of  the  2 in  the  S 
prints.  Mr.  Hind  points  out  that  ^Hhis  is  the  only  case 
where  the  S engraver  uses  this  form  of  2,  elsewhere  it 
is  invariably  z”  and  claims  that  the  copying  S engraver 
began  to  copy  E’s  39  ^^and  rectified  his  mistake  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner,  by  dropping  most  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  3.  . . . Both  in  drawing  and  technique  this 
[S]  version  has  more  of  a Florentine  character  . . . (the 
character  or  tradition  of  the  . . . fine-manner  prints) 
than  the  earlier  one;  several  fresh  architectural  and 
ornamental  details  in  a Florentine  style  are  introduced, 
the  tense  . . . archaic  character  of  E is  modified  into 
greater  freedom  and  truth  to  nature  but  with  much  less 
power  and  impressiveness.  The  size  of  figures  and  heads, 
in  proportion  to  the  space  to  be  filled,  is  mostly  reduced, 
angular  action  becomes  more  easy  and  flowing,  but 
austere  strength  of  expression  in  many  faces  becomes 
characterless  weakness  in  S,  especially  in  the  feebly 
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drawn  mouths.  ...  In  the  Emperor  (9),  the  position  of 
the  crossed  legs  in  E is  cramped  (this  could  not  have 
occurred  if  the  engraver  had  known  the  S series)  in  S it 
has  been  made  easy  and  natural.  In  Thalia  (16)  the  E 
engraver  rightly  shows  the  violin  fingered  with  the  left 
hand  and  bowed  with  the  right,  the  S engraver  mis- 
takenly reverses  this,’’  but  here  the  author  acknowl- 
edges that  the  comparison  favors  neither  theory. 

After  this  lengthy,  yet  by  no  means  exhaustive,  pre- 
sentment of  conflicting  opinions,  might  we  perhaps  help 
ourselves  to  a little  more  light,  since  this  is  avowedly  a 
matter  of  internal  evidence,  and  none  other  exists.” 
Mr.  Hind’s  dissent  from  the  views  of  Bartsch  and  Dr. 
Kristeller,  does  not  close  discussion  on  this  subject.  In 
fact  I hope  discussion  will  not  end  until  we  have  arrived 
a little  nearer  certainty  in  these  matters,  perhaps  in  a 
distant  future.  With  two  against  many,  this  contro- 
versy may  seem,  at  first,  one-sided,  but  Bartsch  and 
Kristeller  are  a host  in  themselves;  the  former  a path- 
flnder,  a shining  light  in  print  matters,  the  author  of  the 
catalogue  on  prints,  still  invaluable  after  a hundred 
years.  The  latter  is  a well-known  scholar  and  writer,  a 
man  with  a weakness  for  first-hand  research,  and  in  his 
books  a delightful  teacher.  More  than  one  of  the  writers 
arrayed  against  these  two  has  indulged  to  excess  in  the 
expeditious  practice  of  taking  facts  for  granted,  if  stated 
in  print  by  previous  writers.  So  while  there  is  no  deny- 
ing a large  preponderance  of  opinion  opposed  to  the 
views  of  these  two  scholars,  one-sidedness  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real. 

If  we  would  make  any  headway,  let  us  confine  our- 
selves to  facts.  As  one  looks  through  the  two  series  of 
Tarocchi  prints,  so  conveniently  prepared  for  compari- 
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son  by  the  Graphische  Gesellschaft,  with  an  unbiased 
mind,  does  he  actually  find  all  the  good  among  either 
the  S or  the  E prints  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other?  I 
think  not.  Frankly,  there  are  some  prints  in  each  series 
decidedly  preferable  to  the  corresponding  subject  in  the 
other  series,  and,  again,  some  which  even  a fervent  ad- 
mirer could  not  call  beautiful,  except  in  some  specific 
sense,  flow  of  drapery,  general  pose,  placing  in  space, 
or  the  like.  After  repeated  and  careful  perusals  of  the 
two  series,  jotting  down  notes  and  preferences  from  one 
or  other  of  the  sets,  I found  that  I had  picked  23  prints 
from  the  S set,  as  preferable  to  the  corresponding  E 
prints,  while  from  the  E series  I had  picked  28  subjects, 
as  superior,  in  appearance,  to  the  corresponding  prints 
in  the  S series.  The  total  is  51,  because  it  includes  both 
impressions  of  Clio  (19)  one  of  the  most  delightful  fig- 
ures in  the  series,  each  version  of  which  appeals  by  some 
particular  and  exclusive  charm. 

In  the  E series  now  in  the  Boston  Museum,  there  is  one 
gap,  caused  by  the  absence  of  Fameio  (2).  This  has  been 
filled  by  substituting  the  S for  the  missing  E print  of 
that  subject.  Far  from  standing  out  like  a blot  or  flaw 
in  a chain  of  loveliness,  this  intruder  holds  his  own,  looks, 
indeed,  remarkably  well  in  that  exalted  company.  I find 
myself,  therefore,  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  siding 
completely  with  neither  partisan,  a fact  which,  doubt- 
less, will  leave  them  quite  unmoved.  I am  unable,  also, 
to  discern  an  exclusive  presence  of  archaic  quaintness  in 
either  series. 

Having,  no  doubt,  fallen  from  grace  beyond  redemp- 
tion by  these  admissions,  my  recklessness  tempts  me  to 
further  comment. 

The  one  feature  most  inimical  to  unalloyed  pleasure 
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The  Servant  (S  Series) 

In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


in  the  S prints  is  the  slipshod,  crude  shading  and  clumsy 
outlines  which  afflict  these  plates;  the  shade-strokes, 
usually  overlapping  the  outlines,  form  ragged  fringes 
here  and  there  among  the  contours.  This  shading  de- 
serves very  careful  examination;  to  anyone  prone  to  a 
close  scrutiny  of  prints  and  interested  in  each  line  of 
them,  this  top  layer  of  crude  shade-strokes  must  seem 
suspicious,  and  inconsistent  with  the  fainter  shading. 
The  magnifier  confirms  these  suspicions.  Without  the 
possibility  of  examining  closely  in  the  originals  the  few 
sets  of  well  preserved,  dark  impressions  of  the  series, 
which  are  treasured  in  European  collections,  I cannot 
speak  with  absolute  conviction.  I am  fairly  certain, 
however,  that  every  one,  even  the  finest  known  impres- 
sions of  the  S series,  those  at  Chatsworth,  is  taken 
from  the  plates  after  they  had  been  re-worked  by  an 
inexperienced  hand.  There  is  present,  in  these  S prints, 
a faintly  visible  system  of  slanting,  sometimes  curved 
shade-strokes,  helping  and  emphasizing  the  rounding  of 
form  and  the  bosses  of  the  drapery.  Very  good  engrav- 
ing, apparently,  but  overlaid  with  the  above-mentioned 
coarse  shading,  usually  horizontal  or  nearly  so.  What 
can  these  dark,  heavy  lines,  overlaying  a system  of  faint, 
worn  shade-strokes  and  outlines,  be,  if  not  re-working, 
and  as  to  the  quality  of  this  re-working,  it  loudly  pro- 
claims clumsiness,  inexperience  and  lack  of  artistic  in- 
sight. In  a few  instances,  the  haste,  the  unconscious 
mercy,  of  this  wrecker  has  left  us  little  glimpses  of  the 
initial  aspect  of  these  plates,  the  best  instance  in  point 
is  found  in  Forteza  (36).  Here,  on  the  shoulder-piece  of 
the  armor,  with  its  finely  chiselled  ornamentation,  the 
delicate  skill  of  the  original  hand  is  plainly  visible.  We 
have  here  a bit  of  engraving,  faint,  but  expressive  of 
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values,  pliable  in  its  suggestion  of  form,  instinct  with  no 
mean  artistic  gifts  seconded  by  adequate  skill  with  the 
graver.  Just  below,  on  the  sleeve,  the  ugly,  coarse  jabs 
of  the  re-worker  resume  their  sway.  Other  little  glimpses 
of  past  merits  will  be  seen  on  the  light  corner  of  the 
cloak,  below  the  left  elbow  of  the  figure,  in  the  faint 
indications  of  drapery  — not  cast-iron  — on  the  right 
thigh  below  the  mace,  in  some  parts  of  the  drapery  about 
and  between  the  feet,  soft  and  cloth-like,  not  harshly 
contoured  like  rock-erosions.  Nor  may  it  be  profitless 
to  compare  the  figure  in  its  coarsened,  re-worked  con- 
dition of  face,  hands,  armor,  drapery,  with  the  corres- 
ponding figure  of  the  E series.  Such  comparison  can 
hardly  lead  an  impartial  critic  to  agree  in  the  condemna- 
tion, root  and  branch,  of  the  whole  S series  as  feebly 
cut  ...  by  a craftsman  of  little  training.’’  As  an  ex- 
ception to  the  ruthless  re-work  just  discussed,  I would 
point  to  Clio  (19).  Here  is  a figure  touched  with  reen- 
forcing strokes  in  portions  only  of  the  outline,  by  a hand 
much  more  practiced,  more  judicious,  not  destructive. 
Of  course,  the  touches  are  noticeable  patches,  quite  dis- 
tinct, in  their  darker  tone  of  ink,  from  the  gray  of  the 
original  graver  work,  somewhat  like  alternate  writing 
with  two  inks,  one  gray,  one  dark.  These  tonal  dif- 
ferences are  much  more  striking  in  the  grayish,  soft- 
toned  prints  themselves,  than  in  the  reproductions 
printed  in  a strong  black  ink.  All  doubt  of  the  presence 
of  re-working  on  these  plates,  in  their  earliest  existing 
state,  should  be  dispelled  by  a careful  examination  of  in- 
stances like  these.  Such  examination  will  disclose  other 
glimpses  of  the  initial  engraving  here  and  there,  bring- 
ing bitter  regret  at  the  all  too  evident  loss  of  all  impres- 
sions from  the  plates  as  they  left  the  hands  of  the  original 
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Fortitude  (S  Series) 
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engraver.  Surely  we  do  not  lack  examples,  in  Italian 
engraving  of  the  XVth  Century,  of  the  unfortunate 
shallowness  of  the  delicate  tone  lines.  How  many  of 
these  early  plates  are  familiar  to  most  of  us  only  in  their 
later  — skeleton-like  — condition,  with  bold  shade-lines 
harshly  distinct  but  the  binding  tissue  of  fine,  closely 
serried  shade-strokes  worn  off  completely,  or  worn  from 
a pleasant  shadow-tone  to  a faint  smudgy  blur,  shadowy 
rather  than  indicative  of  shadow.  Nor  are  brutal  res- 
torations unknown,  neither  do  we  lack  evidence  in  this 
self-same  field,  of  the  immensity  of  our  losses  — or  let 
us  rather  say,  of  the  scantiness  of  relics  — which  have 
truly  miraculously  survived  the  upheavals  and  the  neg- 
lect of  intervening  centuries.  We  need  not  look  for  an 
analogous  case  farther  than  Florence,  one  of  the  two 
series  of  Planets  (1464-65)  published  there  being  known 
in  re-worked  impressions  only.^ 

If  the  S series  in  its  re-worked,  defaced  condition, 
can  still  sustain  comparison  with  the  E set  of  prints  in 
their  original  shape,  may  one  not  assume  marked  su- 
periority for  the  S plates  in  their  pristine  beauty  which 
can  never  be  seen,  but  partly  divined?  However,  we 
are  slipping  from  our  anchorage  on  facts,  therefore  re- 
tournons  d nos  moutons. 

Authorities  refer  to  later  re-working  on  the  S plates. 
As  far  as  I have  found  occasion  to  judge  of  this,  it 
is  trifling,  compared  with  the  first  re-work  on  which 
I have  dwelt.  These  later  touches  seem  to  be  mainly  re- 
stricted to  folds  of  draperies  and  features  of  secondary 
importance;  moreover  they  are  modestly  carried  out, 
not  reckless  like  the  first.  In  Logic  (22),  for  instance,  of 

^ A.  M.  Hind:  Catalogue  of  Early  Italian  Engravings  ...  in  the 
British  Museum,  p.  480. 
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which  a rather  late  impression  is  in  the  Boston  collec- 
tion, the  original  shading  is  seen  as  merely  faint  shad- 
ows, the  crude  earlyre-work  has  toned  down  to  soft  gray. 
The  outlines  of  the  figure  and  indications  of  folds  in 
the  drapery  appear  in  even,  strong  lines,  reminiscent  of 
stained  glass  designs.  The  hair  very  forcibly  treated, 
initially,  seems  just  strengthened  here  and  there;  no 
re-shading  of  the  figure  is  attempted  at  all.  The  same 
might  be  said  about  re-work  on  the  E series,  judging 
from  one  of  the  Boston  impressions  of  Rhetorica  (23) 
evidently  taken  from  the  worn  copper.  Here  we  can  see 
only  a few  scant  traces  of  the  former  shading.  The  out- 
lines are  cleverly  reenforced,  preserving  variation  in 
quality  and  strength  of  the  line;  the  effect  is  that  of  an 
outline  sketch  in  gray  ink.  The  nail-holes  are  there,  as  in 
all  impressions,  and  the  twisted  border  which  they  per- 
forate is  better  preserved  in  shading,  being  probably  more 
deeply  engraved,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  print. 

Another  fact  which  I would  mention,  as  bearing  on  the 
question  of  priority,  is  based  on  repeated  experiments. 
Have  you  ever  asked  your  artistic  or  artist-friends  to 
draw  a profile  — any  profile  — for  you?  If  you  do, 
aside  from  the  collection  (more  or  less  enjoyable)  which 
you  will  form,  you  will  note,  very  probably  — at  least 
such  has  been  my  invariable  experience  — that  these 
profiles,  drawn  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  if  drawn  with 
the  right  hand,  face  toward  the  left.  The  position  of  the 
hand,  pencil  pointing  to  left,  favors  this  direction,  makes 
it  the  more  natural  and  consequently  the  one  uncon- 
sciously selected.  Let  us  now  imagine  an  artist  at  work 
on  a series  of  figures,  say  the  draughtsman  of  the  original 
Tarocchi  subjects:  he  would  naturally  vary  the  pos- 
ture of  his  figures,  yet  owing  to  the  inherent  trend  to 
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which  I have  just  alluded,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
majority  of  his  figures  will  face  toward  the  left  of  the 
beholder.  The  engraver,  in  working  from  such  models, 
will  naturally  engrave  them  in  the  same  direction  as  he 
sees  them  before  him;  that  is  decidedly  the  easiest  way. 
Hence  a series  of  engravings,  the  majority  of  which  will 
face  in  the  inverse  direction,  namely  to  the  right  — owing 
to  the  inevitable  reversal  in  the  press.  An  examination 
of  the  main  figures  in  the  two  series,  with  this  point  in 
mind,  shows : — 

Profile  to  left  % to  left  Facing  % to  right  Profile  to  right 

S:  2 9 5 24  9 

E:  7 24  9 5 4 

Granted  that  these  figures  are  not  in  any  way  con- 
clusive, they  are-  not  irrelevant  in  a question  hinging 
upon  internal  evidence. 

In  the  same  connection  a question  presents  itself, 
concerning  our  two  series:  Why  was  the  S series  twice 
re-worked?  Probably  because  demand  for  the  prints 
was  still  sufficient,  at  the  time,  to  make  a rejuvenation 
profitable;  one  might  perhaps  add  that  the  clumsy 
work  of  the  re- worker  may  have  impeded  their  further 
sale.  This  might-  be  one  reason  for  their  rarity,  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  E series. 

Why  was  the  E set  of  plates  not  retouched  exten- 
sively, renewing  shadows  and  modelling  anew  the 
rounding  forms,  when  these  grew  faint?  Possibly  be- 
cause demand  for  these  prints  had  slackened  and  made 
such  re-work  seem  unprofitable  to  the  owner  of  the 
copper  plates. 

These  hints  may  commend  themselves  to  some  of  my 
readers;  they  are  mere  hints,  not  assertions  which  need 
demand  more  thorough  substantiation. 
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And  now  one  more  remark  and  I am  done.  In  his 
exhaustive  essay,  Mr.  Hind  refers  to  the  nail-holes  in 
the  E plates  as  follows:  ^‘Generally  speaking,  as  in  the 
case  of  nielliy  one  may  infer  from  such  holes,  that  a 
plate  was  to  be  attached  or  had  at  some  time  been  at- 
tached, to  some  other  material  in  some  decorative 
setting.  This  scarcely  seems  a rational  explanation  in 
the  case  of  the  present  engravings  and  it  is  practically 
certain  that  the  holes  were  made  to  fix  the  plate  on  a 
wood  block  for  convenience  in  printing,  as  was  done 
with  the  white-line  metal  cuts,  Schrotbldtter.  This  would 
of  course  imply  that  the  method  of  printing  copper- 
plates at  this  date  in  Italy  was  still  rudimentary,  as  we 
know  to  have  been  the  case  from  the  weak  and  broken 
character  of  the  line  in  many  early  Italian  prints.’^ 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  from  the  practical  side.  The 
mounting  of  relief  plates,  dotted  prints  {Schrotbldtter) 
or  any  other,  might  well  be  a convenience,  since  the 
added  weight  of  the  block  would  prevent  the  plate 
from  jumping  and  moving  while  the  surface  was  being 
inked  with  dabbers.  This  mounting  was  necessary, 
furthermore,  when  plates  were  to  be  printed  together 
with  type  in  order  to  insure  an  even  height  for  type  and 
picture.  This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  intaglio 
printing.  The  printing  of  intaglio  plates,  engravings  for 
instance  such  as  these  Tarocchi  plates,  in  any  form  or 
manner  is  not  facilitated,  but  impeded,  by  such  mount- 
ing on  a wooden  foundation.  Speaking  under  correc- 
tion, I would  submit  that  at  the  period  of  the  Tarocchi 
engravings,  synchronous,  as  Mr.  Hind  tells  us,  with  the 
Prophet  and  Sibyl  series  of  Florence,  rudimentary  forms 
of  intaglio  printing  must  have  been  more  or  less  a thing 
of  the  past.  The  perfection  of  these  impressions,  clear. 
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precise,  without  slurring,  slipping  or  doubling,  with 
even  pressure  and  no  mottling  of  tone,  certainly  seems 
to  speak  for  some  form  of  a press.  In  printing  en- 
graved plates,  the  inking  is  greatly  facilitated  — to 
say  the  least  — by  the  application  of  heat.  Also  the 
plate  should  be  loose  from  any  foundation  for  greater 
freedom  in  wiping.  Heating  the  plate  from  below,  while 
inking  and  wiping,  would  not  have  been  possible  with 
a wood  block  beneath  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diffi- 
culty— if  not  impossibility  — without  any  compensa- 
tion as  to  quality  of  impression,  of  printing  such  a wood 
block-plate  in  any  intaglio,  that  is  roller-press.  Many 
of  the  nail  holes  are  filled  with  ink,  showing  that  there 
were  no  nails-flush  with  the  surface,  at  any  rate:  an  ex- 
ample of  slovenliness  in  the  very  elements  of  his  craft, 
hardly  consistent  with  the  habitual  neatness  of  this 
goldsmith-engraver.  Finally,  why  should  the  engraver, 
after  neatly  engraving  the  ornamental  twists  of  his 
border,  deface  his  own  laborious  effort  by  driving 
nails  into  the  plates  when  he  could  easily  have  de- 
vised some  means  of  holding  the  plates,  if  hold  them 
he  must,  without  leaving  blemishes  in  the  engraved 
space.  I am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
for  a while  the  plates  of  the  E series  served  some 
ornamental  purpose,  the  lines,  filled,  quite  likely,  with 
some  black  substance  which  could  again  be  removed 
from  the  incisions  by  boiling  in  lye  or  some  other 
means;  that  they  subsequently  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  someone  who  took  advantage  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  reproduction  which  he  discerned  in  the  plates, 
thus  bequeathing  to  our  enjoyment  and  to  our  in- 
quisitiveness an  heirloom  full  of  delight  and  puzzling 
problems. 
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The  foregoing  has  been  written  in  the  hope  of  reviv- 
ing discussion  concerning  these  two  Tarocchi  series. 
If  the  assertions  herein  advanced  are  scattered  to  the 
winds  by  convincing  arguments  or  facts,  we  shall  all 
be  the  gainers  by  just  so  much  more  light  on  one  of  the 
intricate  problems  in  the  realm  of  prints. 

TAROCCHI  SERIES  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
COLLECTIONS 

Abstract  from  the  list  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  Early  Italian  En- 
gravings ...  in  the  British  Museum  (1910)  with  American 
additions 

E Series 

Berlin.  Complete  set  except  Nos.  1 and  26. 

Boston  (U.S.A.).  Complete  set,  except  No.  2. 

Duplicates  of  9,  23  (two),  32. 

Cambridge  (U.S.A.).  No.  14. 

Chantilly  (Musee  Conde).  Complete  set,  except  Nos.  5,  6. 
Dresden.  Nos.  17,  30,  38,  40. 

Dresden  (Fr.-Aug.  II,  Briihl  Terrace).  Complete  set,  except  Nos. 

9,  23,  29,  32,  41,  44,  45,  50.  Some  touched  with  gold. 
Florence  (Magliabecchiana).  Complete  set. 

Hamburg  (Kunsthalle).  Complete  set.  Most  are  touched  with 
gold;  about  half  are  fine  impressions  with  broad  margins. 
London  (British  Museum).  Complete  set.  Unrivalled  for  bril- 
liancy (blue-green  ink)  also  Nos.  11,  13,  26,  28,  29,  42  (dark 
brownish  ink  or  greenish-gray).  Touched  with  gold. 

London  (Royal  Academy).  Complete  set,  fine  early  impressions 
of  the  issue  which  was  originally  touched  with  gold  (now 
faded). 

Naples  (Museo  Nazionale).  Complete  set. 

Paris  (Bibliotheque  Nationale).  Complete  set,  partly  touched 
with  gold,  bound  in  original  fifteenth  century  vellum  binding. 
Paris  (Edmond  de  Rothschild).  Complete  set,  British  Museum 
duplicates. 

Pavia  (Malaspina).  Complete  set,  bound;  very  fine,  early  im- 
pressions. 

Rome  (Count  Stroganoff).  Complete  set. 

Vienna  (Hofbibliothek).  Complete  set,  except  No.  45.  Partly 
touched  with  gold. 
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S Series 

Bassano.  Complete  set  in  light  colored  ink,  except  Nos.  1,  11  to 
20,  35,  39,  40,  41,  49,  50. 

Boston  (U.S.A.)  Nos.  2,  16,  19,  22,  23,  28. 

Cambridge  (U.S.A.) . Nos.  12,  16,  18,  19,  23,  34,  35,  38,  39,  41,  43, 
44. 

Chatsworth  (Duke  of  Devonshire).  Complete  set;  very  fine  early 
impressions. 

Dresden.  Complete  set,  except  Nos.  1 and  50. 

Dresden  (Fr.-Aug.  II).  No.  48. 

Hamburg  (Kunsthalle).  Nos.  12,  13,  38,  41,  42,  43. 

Paris  (Bibl.  Nat.).  Complete  set,  on  thin  vellum,  inset  in  a volume. 

Paris  (Edm.  de  Rothschild).  Complete  set,  early,  with  margins, 
also  duplicate  of  28  (very  brilliant  impression). 

Vienna  (Hofbibliothek).  Complete  set;  fine  early  impressions, 
dark  greenish  ink. 

Vienna  (Albertina).  No.  25. 


THE  GONCOURTS  AND  THEIR  CIRCLE 


By  william  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

Author  of  “ Meryon  and  Baudelaire,”  “ Charles  Meryon,  Poet,”  ” Some 
French  Etchers  and  Sonneteers,”  ” Maxime  Lalanne,”  etc. 


OWHERE  is  the  teeming  intellectual  and 
artistic  life  of  the  second  half  of  the  XIXth 
Century  in  France  found  so  completely 
focussed  and  concentrated  as  it  is  in  the 
famous  Journal  des  Goncourts.  The  brothers  began  it 
in  1851,  the  year  of  the  Coup  d’etat,  — the  year  also 
when  they  published  their  first  novel,  whose  failure 
they  were  always  inclined  to  attribute,  half  seriously, 
to  the  fatal  effects  of  that  political  event  in  diverting 
public  attention  from  their  maiden  effort,  — and 
Edmond,  who  outlived  Jules  by  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, continued  it  down  to  1895,  the  year  of  his 
literary  Jubilee/^ 

In  this  half-century  they  witnessed  the  decline  of 
Romanticism  both  in  art  and  in  literature,  and  helped 
to  shape  the  new  movement  of  Naturalism  which  sup- 
planted it;  while  Edmond,  in  the  early  eighties,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  at  once  the  aims  and  the  methods 
of  Impressionism  in  painting.  These,  indeed,  he  himself 
had  already  practiced  in  his  later  prose  fiction  — partly, 
at  least,  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  Japanese  art, 
which  he  was  among  the  first  to  initiate  in  Europe,  just 
as  he  and  his  brother  had  already  led  in  a revival  of 
interest  in  the  art  of  the  XVIIIth  Century. 
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Champions  of  light  and  color  in  painting,  they  were 
also  ardent  amateurs  of  black  and  white  in  the  arts 
of  design.  No  one  appreciated  more  thoroughly  the 
artistic  value  of  etching  and  lithography,  or  better  un- 
derstood their  limitations  and  possibilities.  Nearly  all 
the  principal  etchers,  lithographers,  and  even  book- 
illustrators,  — who  at  that  period  still  continued  to 
draw  their  designs  upon  the  wood  block,  — were  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  — members  of  that  great 
and  ever-extending  circle  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
came  almost  to  coincide  with  the  upper  art-world  of 
Paris. 

It  is  on  this  personal  side  that  the  Journal  with  its 
day-to-day  record  of  encounters,  conversations,  criti- 
cism, and  illuminating  anecdote,  is  above  all  inter- 
esting. The  Goncourts  were  distinguished  artists  and 
competent  critics  of  art.  But,  through  their  intense  self- 
conscious  absorption  in  all  that  immediately  pertained 
to  themselves  and  to  their  contemporaries,  they  be- 
came, in  their  loose,  scattered,  and  often  trivial-seeming 
chronicle,  more  than  all  else,  the  spiritual  historians  of 
their  epoch. 


I 

Both  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt  had  studied  art 
before  they  turned  their  talents  to  literature,  and  they 
never  entirely  lost  touch  with  the  Bohemian  artistic  life 
of  Paris  as  described  by  the  Romantic  writer,  Henri 
Murger,  in  his  Scenes  de  la  vie  de  Boheme, 

Having  in  mind,  perhaps,  Murger’s  own  grim  and 
grewsome  end,  than  which  the  rigid  moralist  could  de- 
mand no  better  commentary  on  the  dangers  of  the  Bo- 
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Gavarni.  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt 

From  Messieurs  du  Feuilleton 
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hemian  ideal,  the  Goncourts  themselves  gave  in  Ma- 
nette  Salomon,  an  account  of  conditions  in  the  Quartier 
that,  while  scarcely  less  fascinating,  is  considerably  less 
couleur  de  rose.  It  is,  moreover,  a bitter  statement  of  the 
terms  on  which  success  is  achieved  by  the  artist  in  our 
own  time,  since  the  only  character  who  is  thoroughly 
successful  is  a painter  who  deliberately  sacrifices  every- 
thing to  obtain  official  recognition;  while  both  the 
heroes  — the  one  with  too  much  talent  as  well  as  the 
other  without  any  — end  in  common  failure. 

The  model  for  the  latter,  the  whimsical  Anatole,  was 
found  by  the  brothers  in  an  artist  named  Pouthier,  who 
had  been  Edmond^s  companion  at  college,  and  who  actu- 
ally prolonged  for  many  a year  in  Paris  the  miserable  ex- 
istence attributed  to  his  fictional  counterpart.  As  for 
Naz  de  Coriolis,  the  attempt  was  apparently  to  create 
in  him  the  ideal  type  of  the  great  artists  of  the  Roman- 
tic period.^ 

Like  Decamps,  Delacroix,  and  so  many  others,  Cori- 
olis was  an  Orientalist.  But  his  talent  had  also  another, 
prophetic,  side.  He  looked  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the 
past.  And  in  his  attempt  to  represent  the  scenes  of 
contemporary  life,  he  was  as  modern  as  any  of  the  great 
painters  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  Such  clair- 
voyance naturally  does  credit  to  the  judgment  and 
perspicacity  of  a writer,  and  it  is  with  pardonable  pride 
that  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  writing  in  1874  of  Degas’ 
then  newly  established  preference  for  laundresses  and 
ballet  dancers,  says : — 

“I  cannot  find  his  choice  bad,  since  I myself,  in 

^ In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Journal,  Edmond  de  Goncourt  speaks  of 
Beaulieu,  “le  peintre  des  feux  de  Bengale,”  whose  studio  he  had  given 
in  Manette Salomon.  Coriolis  was  also  a “peintre  des  feux  de  Bengale “ 
at  one  period. 
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Manette  Salomon,  have  sung  the  praises  of  these  two 
professions,  as  furnishing  the  best  models  of  modern 
women  for  a contemporary  artist.  In  fact/^  he  goes  on 
to  give  a characteristic  color  note  of  his  own,  “ there  is 
in  the  rose  of  the  flesh,  in  the  white  of  the  linen,  in  the 
milky  mist  of  the  gauzes,  the  most  charming  pretext 
for  blond  and  tender  colorations.’’ 

Those  who  have  read  Manette  Salomon  will  recall  how 
Coriolis,  balked  in  his  ambition  to  achieve  a great  career, 
turned  to  etching,  and  found  in  that  art  a sort  of  ano- 
dyne for  his  mood  of  disillusionment  and  despair.  The 
Goncourts  followed  the  artistic  currents  and  tenden- 
cies of  their  own  time  too  closely  not  to  note,  in  the 
preoccupation  of  painters  in  the  minor  art  of  etching,  a 
characteristic  trait  of  the  period.  But  the  passage  has 
a personal,  autobiographical,  as  well  as  a general,  in- 
terest. 

“All  these  last  days,”  writes  Jules  under  date  of 
March,  1859,  ^ Ve  see  no  one,  our  thought  and  attention 
deeply  plunged  in  the  eau-forte.  Nothing  so  completely 
occupies  one,  takes  him  out  of  himself,  as  these  me- 
chanical distractions.” 

Both  Edmond  and  Jules  practiced  etching  to  a cer- 
tain extent.  They  saw  in  it,  primarily,  as  they  said, 
an  outil  immortalisation,  for  the  graphic  side  of  those 
eighteenth-century  subjects  on  which  they  were  then 
engaged.  But  they  also  maintained  an  independent 
artistic  interest  in  the  medium  for  its  own  sake,  and 
after  Jules’  death,  in  1870,  Edmond  arranged  for  the 
publication  of  a portfolio  containing  twenty  of  his 
brother’s  plates,  for  which  Burty  wrote  a preface  and 
prepared  a catalogue. 

Philippe  Burty,  critic  and  historian  of  the  graphic 
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arts,  and  fine  connoisseur  of  prints,  early  met  the  Gon- 
courts  and  became  a member  of  their  circle. 

“We  have  passed  the  day  at  Burty’s,’’  wrote  the 
latter  some  time  in  1865.  “An  interior  of  art,^^  is  the 
way  they  characterized  the  quarters  of  this  ardent  col- 
lector, crowded  “with  books,  lithographs,  painted 
sketches,  drawings,  faiences;  a small  garden;  women; 
a little  girl;  a little  dog,  and  long  hours  spent  turning 
over  the  prints  in  card-board  boxes  lightly  brushed  by 
by  the  dress  of  a stout,  lively,  young  singer.  . . . An 
atmosphere  of  cordiality,  of  good  fellowship,  of  happy 
family,  which  makes  one  think  of  those  artistic  bour- 
geois households  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a little 
such  a laughing  and  luminous  house  as  one  imagines 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  Fragonard.’^ 

So  far  as  I know,  the  Goncourts  never  met  Meryon,  of 
whom  their  friend  Burty  was,  with  Baudelaire,  the  co- 
discoverer, though  they  knew  and  admired  his  work, 
writing  concerning  it  a page  of  appreciation  that  no 
one  — not  even  Hugo  or  Baudelaire — has  surpassed:  — 

“Studied,^’  they  write  one  day,  “at  NieFs  the  work  of 
Meryon  in  all  its  states,  its  trials,  and  even  a number  of 
his  designs.  It  seems  as  if  a hand  of  the  past  had  held  the 
point  of  the  graver , and  that  something  better  than  the  stones 
of  old  Paris  had  descended  upon  these  leaves  of  paper.  Yes, 
in  these  images,  one  would  say  that  there  had  been  resusci- 
tated a little  of  the  soul  of  the  old  city;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a 
magic  reminiscence  of  old  quarters  foundering  sometimes 
in  the  troubled  dream  of  the  brain  of  the  visionary  poet- 
artist  who  had  seated  at  his  sides  Madness  and  Misery. 

“Poor,  miserable  madman,^’  they  add  some  lines 
further  along,  after  giving  details  of  his  sufferings  and 
hallucinations,  often  erotic  or  obscene,  “poor,  miserable 
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madman,  who,  in  the  lucid  intervals  of  his  mania,  takes, 
at  night,  interminable  walks  in  order  to  surprise  the 
picturesque  strangeness  of  the  shadows  in  great  cities/’ 

II 

If  Meryon  represented  the  culmination  of  the  Ro- 
mantic tradition  in  French  etching,  Celestin  Nanteuil, 
fed  on  Piranesi,  may  be  called  one  of  its  originators. 

Nanteuil  was  one  of  the  ^^Men  of  1830,”  though  be- 
longing rather  to  the  literary,  rather  than  to  the  artistic, 
group  thus  commonly  designated,  and  was  closely  allied 
with  Hugo  and  Gautier  in  all  the  public  manifestations 
of  the  first  Romantic  period.  He  was,  above  all,  a book 
illustrator,  and  it  was  from  such  work  that  he  long  made 
his  livelihood.  But  by  1860  the  illustrated  book  had 
largely  gone  out  of  fashion  in  France,  and  when  the 
Goncourts  met  him,  he  was  already  fearful  of  the  future. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  faced  the 
prospect  of  a destitute  old  age,  if  official  employment 
had  not  providentially  been  found  for  him  in  a provincial 
museum. 

The  Goncourts  apparently  never  knew  any  of  the 
Barbizon  group  of  painters  who  were  the  real  ^^Men  of 
1830,”  in  the  artistic  acceptation  of  the  term.  At  least, 
if  they  did,  there  is  no  record  of  it  in  the  Journal^  al- 
though their  friend  Leroy,  the  engraver,  was  a perfect 
mine  of  anecdotes  concerning  them.  But  once,  when 
they  had  accompanied  Leroy  to  the  seashore,  at  Veules, 
they  met  Jacque,  who  came  to  spend  a day  in  their 
company. 

^^He  was  dressed,”  they  recorded,  ^Tn  black,  and 
wore  a stove-pipe  hat  that  he  never  took  off  even 
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when  he  painted  and  ate.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
little  album,  the  size  of  a visiting  card,  on  which  he 
showed  us  twenty  geometrical  lines  representing  the 
horizons  he  had  noted  during  the  last  ten  days.  He, 
the  skillful  and  witty  sketcher,  the  brilliant  and 
learned  aquafortist,  the  master  of  the  pig,  affects  doc- 
torally  to  repudiate  all  tricks,  all  formulas,  all  manual 
dexterities  — all  the  things  of  which  his  own  little, 
but  very  real,  talent  is  composed  — going  so  far  as 
to  esteem  only  the  primitive  masters,  the  spiritual 
masters,  and  to  recognize  in  the  modern  school  but  one 
man:  M.  Ingres. 

If  it  is  thought  that  the  Goncourts  did,  on  the  whole, 
rather  less  than  justice  to  the  man  who  brought  the  in- 
fluence of  Rembrandt  back  into  modern  etching,  they 
certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  slighting  the  English 
etcher  who  continued  his  work  in  England  and  America. 
This  was  Seymour  Haden,  whose  art  won  the  highest 
admiration  of  the  brothers.  Indeed,  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court  once  wrote  of  Haden’s  plate.  Sunset  in  Ireland, 
that  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mod- 
ern etchings  — one  in  which  the  artist,  ^^who  recov- 
ered the  velvety  black  of  Rembrandt,  has,  as  it  were, 
imprinted  on  a sheet  of  paper,  the  melancholy  senti- 
ment of  the  twilight  hour.’’ 

But  the  main  admiration  of  the  brothers  for  an  art- 
ist of  their  own  time,  was  reserved  for  one  of  whom  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  valued  most  highly  the 
man  himself  or  his  work.  This  was  Gavarni. 

The  great  designer,  who  was  a still  greater  satirist, 
and  whose  lithographs,  as  they  appeared  week  after 
week  in  Le  Charivari,  had  been  studied,  and  even  copied, 
by  the  Goncourts  while  they  were  still,  as  it  were,  in 
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the  nursery,  had  had  no  small  share  in  shaping  their 
own  artistic  and  spiritual  development.  Seduced  by 
what  they  themselves  describe  as  ^Hhat  habitual  figura- 
tion of  pleasure,  of  love,  of  Parisian  life,  that  depiction 
of  manners  caught  in  their  vain  or  cynical  verity,  that 
mordant  exposition  of  Parisian  vice,^’  which  they  found 
in  Gavarni,  they  were  tortured  to  achieve  an  equal 
truth  of  observation,  combined  with  an  equal  concise- 
ness and  elegance  of  expression,  in  the  treatment  of  sim- 
ilar subjects  drawn  from  the  as  yet  scarcely  suspected 
treasures  of  modern  life. 

As  for  the  man  himself,  he  attracted  them  by  a per- 
sonal distinction  which  was,  in  the  main,  that  of  the  es- 
sential Dandy  as  defined  by  Barbey  d’Aurevilly  and 
realized  by  Merimee.  But  with  this  there  was  mixed 
something  darkly  mysterious,  almost  Machiavellian, 
which  suggested  the  malignant  Marquis  of  Les  liai- 
sons dangereuses. 

Gavarni  was  about  fifty  years  old  when  the  brothers 
made  his  acquaintance  under  circumstances  which 
they  describe  both  in  their  book,  Gavarni:  Vhomme  et 
son  (Euvre,  and  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  Journal. 
But  tall,  slender,  supple,  athletic,  with  upturned  mous- 
taches and  a military  overcoat  buttoned  to  the  chin,  he 
had  much  more  the  appearance  of  a man  of  thirty,  es- 
pecially as  the  red  color  of  his  hair  tended  to  conceal 
the  gray  beginning  to  be  scattered  through  it. 

He  had  been  married,  but  his  wife  was  dead,  and  he 
now  lived  a solitary  life  in  a quaint  little  old  house,  with 
a garden,  at  Point-du-Jour,  on  the  road  to  Versailles. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  Indeed,  he  himself 
said  that  his  life  consisted  of  work  and  of  women.  But 
he  had  another  passion  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  strong  as 
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either  of  the  others.  This  was  abstract  mathematical 
science,  which  he  claimed  was  the  most  immaterial  of 
all  the  arts. 

Even  in  music, he  said,  ^Hhere  is  the  beating  of  the 
sonorous  waves  against  the  tympanum.  Mathematics 
is  the  mute  music  of  numbers  ! ^ ’ 

In  1851,  the  Goncourts’  cousin,  the  Comte  de  Ville- 
deuil,  a young  man  just  out  of  college,  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  started  a paper  called  U Eclair,  with  the 
collaboration  of  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt,  then 
twenty-nine  and  twenty-two  years  old  respectively. 
Meeting  with  little  success  — finding,  indeed,  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  keeping  afloat,  they  decided,  if  possible, 
to  interest  Gavarni  in  their  undertaking. 

It  seemed  an  audacious  idea.  The  artist  was  then  at 
the  very  zenith  of  his  great  reputation.  The  three  kins- 
men were,  on  the  contrary,  just  beginning  to  make  their 
modest  debut  in  the  world  of  letters,  the  Goncourts  hav- 
ing published,  at  this  time,  but  one,  unsuccessful,  novel. 
But  perhaps  it  was  their  very  audacity  that  pleased  the 
older  man.  At  any  rate,  when  they  met  at  dinner,  for 
the  first  time,  at  the  Maison  d’Or,  he  proposed  for  their 
publication  the  series  of  the  Manteau  d^Arlequin. 

Furthermore,  he  signified  a desire  to  extend  the  ac- 
quaintance thus  begun,  by  inviting  them  to  call.  This 
they  did  a few  days  later,  and  Gavarni  showed  them 
through  the  old  house,  with  its  grim  wall  and  rusty 
grills  on  the  street,  which  had  been  a counterfeiters’  den 
under  the  Directoire.  Later  it  had  been  acquired  by 
Josephine’s  modiste,  Leroy,  who  used  the  iron  chamber, 
where  the  false  coin  had  been  manufactured,  to  press 
Napoleon’s  mantles,  embroidered  with  golden  bees. 

To  this  house  they  returned  many  times.  There,  in 
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his  cheerful  garden  atelier , they  watched  the  master  at 
work  and  listened  while  he  told  stories  of  Balzac,  Dau- 
mier, and  others  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in 
his  earlier  years  or  while,  in  pungent  aphorisms  that  had 
the  epigrammatic  concision  and  grace  of  the  legends 
which  he  traced  beneath  his  pictures,  he  expressed  his 
philosophy  of  art  and  of  life. 

Once  he  dwelt  upon  his  indifference  towards  the  fait 
accompli  in  art. 

do  a thing,^^  he  said,  ^‘only  because  of  its  difficul- 
ties, and  because  it  is  not  easy  to  do.  Take  my  garden 
for  example.  When  it  is  done,  I shall  gladly  make  a gift 
of  it  to  some  one.  There  are  those  who  paint  landscapes. 
I amuse  myself  by  making  landscapes  in  relief.  Well, 
what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  with  a design  once  it 
is  finished?  There  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  give  it 
away.’’ 

Again,  speaking  of  the  theatre,  he  asked:  — 

^^Have  you  ever  watched,  not  the  stage,  but  the 
theatre  itself,  during  a performance?  I do  not  know  how, 
after  having  seen  that  spectacle,  one  has  the  courage 
to  go  on  addressing  the  public.  . . . Man  at  least  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  a book  in  solitude.  But  a play  is  ap- 
preciated by  a raw  mass  of  humanity,  an  agglomerated 
stupidity.” 

Then,  leaving  this  subject,  after  a silence  in  which 
he  remained  for  a moment  lost  in  his  reflections,  he 
cried: — 

^^Ah!  scientific  research  — that  is  a fine  monomania 
for  you.  Now,  whether  I make  one  lithograph  more  or 
less  does  not  count  greatly  for  my  renown.  But,  instead, 
if  there  were  a theorem  which  bore  my  name  — hein, 
that  would  be  something  like,  would  it  not?” 
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Ill 


At  Gavarni’s  occasionally  they  found  other  artists. 
Once  it  was  Bracquemond,  with  whom  the  master  of  the 
house  was  engaged  in  tripotant  ^^some  eaux-fortes  . . . 
in  sketching  with  the  point  on  the  copper  a series  of 
celebrities,  among  which  he  shows  us  a Balzac  of  ad- 
mirable workmanship.^^  Then  all  four,  the  day’s  work 
done,  went  off  to  dine  at  a little  restaurant. 

Another  time  it  was  Constantin  Guys,  the  staff  artist 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News^  who  had  reported  the 
Crimean  War  so  brilliantly  for  that  paper. 

‘^A  little  man  with  a face  expressing  energy,  with 
gray  moustaches,  with  the  aspect  of  a grognard;  limping 
a trifle  as  he  walked,  and  continually  drawing  up  his 
sleeves  with  the  flat  of  his  hand  on  his  bony  arms;  dif- 
fuse in  his  talk,  trailing  off  into  parentheses,  zigzagging 
from  one  idea  to  another,  getting  off  the  track,  lost,  but 
finding  himself  again  and  regaining  your  attention  with 
a metaphorical  bit  of  gutter-slang,  a word  borrowed 
from  the  terminology  of  German  thinkers,  a technical 
term  from  some  art  or  industry,  and  always  holding  you 
under  the  impact  of  his  highly  colored  speech  which 
made  everything,  as  it  were,  visible  to  the  eyes.  And 
there  were  a thousand  souvenirs  that  he  evoked  during 
this  walk,  casting  among  them,  from  time  to  time,  hand- 
fuls of  ironies,  of  sketches,  of  landscapes,  of  bloody, 
disemboweled  cities  perforated  with  bullets,  of  hospi- 
tals where  the  rats  gnawed  the  wounded. 

Then,  on  the  reverse  of  this,  as  in  an  album,  or  as,  on 
the  back  of  a drawing  by  Decamps,  you  find  a thought 
by  Balzac,  there  issue  from  the  mouth  of  this  devil  of  a 
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man,  social  silhouettes,  apergus  on  the  French  species, 
or  on  the  English  species,  all  quite  new,  which  have  not 
grown  stale  in  a book  — two-minute  satires,  pamphlets 
in  a single  word,  a comparative  philosophy  of  the  na- 
tional genius  of  peoples/^ 

Both  Bracquemond  and  Guys  henceforth  became 
members  of  the  Goncourts’  circle,  the  former  making  the 
well-known  head  of  Edmond,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  portrait  etchings. 

Meanwhile  this  circle  was  becoming  extended  on  the 
literary  side.  The  stream  of  novels  and  eighteenth-cen- 
tury studies  that  flowed  from  the  pens  of  these  inde- 
fatigable brothers,  began  to  attract  attention.  They  had 
already  met  and  joined  forces  with  Gautier,  Banville, 
and  Flaubert,  when  one  day,  in  1861,  Sainte-Beuve,  the 
Grand  Sultan  of  Criticism,  came  to  call  on  them. 

Through  the  Goncourts,  Sainte-Beuve  and  Gavarni 
soon  entered  into  closer  relations,  with  important  re- 
sults for  the  history  of  French  literature  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  XIXth  Century.  For  the  following  year, 
these  two  men,  who  conceived  a relish  for  each  other^s 
conversation , despite  a constant  malentendu  on  the  sub- 
ject of  art,  organized  at  Magny^s  a fortnightly  dinner 
destined  to  become  the  last  great  cenacle  of  the  century. 

It  began  modestly  enough,  with  only  six  members: 
Gavarni,  Sainte-Beuve,  Veyne,  de  Chennevierres,  and 
the  two  Goncourts.  But  it  grew  rapidly,  and  its  mem- 
bership soon  came  to  include  such  representative  think- 
ers and  men  of  letters  as  Taine,  Renan,  Gautier,  Flau- 
bert, Saint-Victor,  Turgenieff,  Sherer,  and  the  great 
synthetic  chemist,  Berthelot. 

Here,  at  one  table,  surrounded  by  men  of  two  genera- 
tions, the  great  tradition  of  French  letters  may  be  said 
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to  have  been  directly  continued.  For  here,  from  the  dy- 
ing embers  of  Romanticism,  emerged  the  new  spirit  of 
Naturalism,  of  which  Flaubert  was  the  Paraclete,  Taine 
the  prophet,  and  the  Goncourts  themselves  were  the 
apostles  and  pioneers  — also,  as  they  liked  to  think,  the 
martyrs. 

This  celebrated  and  epoch-making  cenacle^  continued 
until  1870,  when,  of  the  six  original  members,  three  — 
Gavarni,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Jules  de  Goncourt  — died. 
It  was  revived  after  the  war,  in  1872,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  hundredth  performance  of  Hugo’s  Ruy  Bias,  but 
with  only  indifferent  success.  And,  for  the  reader  of  the 
Journal,  interest,  after  1870,  rather  tends  to  center  in 
the  younger  group  which  gradually  grew  up  around 
Edmond  de  Goncourt. 

In  this  the  leaders  were  Daudet  and  Zola.^  The  latter 
brought  with  him  his  cO' disciples  of  Les  soirees  de 
Medan  — Maupassant,  Huysmans,  Ceard,  Hennique, 
Alexis  — and  the  gatherings  in  Goncourt ’s  Grenier 
were  augmented  from  time  to  time,  by  a number  of 
other  writers  — Octave  Mirbeau,  Abel  Hermant,  Jean 
Lorrain,  the  Belgian  poet-novelist  Georges  Rodenbach, 
Lucien  Descaves,  Margueritte,  Rosny,  Charpentier,  and 
many  others,  of  all  literary  generations  right  down  to 
the  very  latest  represented  by  Leon  Daudet,  son  of  the 
author  of  Sapho  and  Tartarin. 

IV 

From  about  1870,  new  names  of  artists  begin  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Journal,  also.  There  is  Ziem,  for  example, 

^ Goncourt,  Flaubert,  Turgenieff,  Daudet  and  Zola  soon  formed  the 
monthly  “ Diner  des  cinq.’’ 
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the  painter  of  Venice,  who  first  captures  Goncourt^s  at- 
tention because  he  has  studied  on  the  spot  the  perspec- 
tives of  Giotto,  and  can  compare  the  precedes  of  the 
primitifs  with  those  of  the  Japanese  artists. 

Then,  of  special  interest  to  the  future  author  of  mono- 
graphs on  Hokusai  and  Utamaro,  there  is  a real  Japan- 
ese painter,  Watanobe-Sei,  who  gives  a demonstration 
of  the  traditional  methods  of  his  race,  by  executing  a 
great  kakem^ono  at  Burty’s  before  a select  assistance. 

Burty  also  takes  him  to  see  the  young  sculptor,  Cros, 
who  is  making  a wax  figure  of  his  daughter.  Felicien 
Rops  (an  old  acquaintance,  this  one)  comes  to  lunch 
with  him.  He  calls  on  Marcellin  (a  former  classmate), 
caricaturist  and  director  of  La  Vie  Parisienne,  who 
has  asked  him  to  write  an  article  on  Gavarni.  He  spends 
pleasant  evenings  with  young  Pierre  Gavarni  and  his 
wife.  He  meets  the  two  illustrators,  of  such  unequal 
value  as  artists,  Vierge  and  Dore,  and  he  talks  at  Bra- 
bant’s with  that  pauvre  Fromentin^  so  soon  to  die,  his 
work  unfinished,  who  confides  to  him  that,  if  he  had  no 
one  dependent  upon  him,  he  would  chuck”  painting 
altogether,  and  turn  his  attention  entirely  to  literature. 

A frequent  companion  is  Claudius  Popelin,  a skilled 
art-worker,  also  a poet,  who  executed  a portrait  of  Jules 
de  Goncourt  in  enamel.  Edmond  himself  goes  one  day 
to  the  studio  of  an  unknown  artist  whose  dry-points  he 
has  admired  at  Burty’s  and  who  has  offered  to  make  his 
portrait  in  the  same  medium.  Shortly  after,  Bracque- 
mond  makes  his  great  etching  of  the  writer.  And  a 
third  portrait  of  the  period  is  the  one,  life-size,  made  by 
the  Neapolitan  De  Nittis,  whom  Goncourt  loved,  and 
whom  he  called  ^The  true  landscapist  of  the  Parisian 
street.” 
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By  1880  Paris  was  in  the  full  flood  of  Impressionism, 
and  Goncourt,  quick  to  discern  the  new  character  of 
the  period,  as  he  was  to  sympathize  with  every  new 
manifestation  of  the  human  spirit,  exclaims:  — 

Ah!  if  I were  younger,  the  fine  novel  there  would  be 
to  write  again  on  the  world  of  art,  making  it  altogether 
different  from  Manette  Salmon^  with  a painter  of  the 
Avenue  de  Villiers,  a Bohemian  painter,  living  in  the 
great  world  and  in  high  life,  like  Forain,  a reasoner  on 
art,  in  the  fashion  of  Degas  and  all  the  varieties  of  the 
Impressionist  artist/’ 

We  have  seen  how  the  latter’s  modernist  programme 
appealed  to  him.  But  while  he  admires  the  former,  he  is 
far  from  seeing  Forain  a real  successor  to  Gavarni.  He 
had  none  of  that  artist’s  amenity  of  spirit  mingled  with 
the  sharpness  and  acerbity  of  his  satire,  which  spares  no 
shame  or  suffering  in  its  cruel  disdain:  — 

Ah!  the  ferocious  legend  of  Forain!”  he  cries.  ^^No, 
Gavarni  in  his  legends  has  not  this  implacability,  and 
the  sayings  of  Vireloque  are  tempered  by  a philosophy 
at  once  elevated  and  kind-hearted.” 

For  the  rest  Goncourt,  who  visits  Forain  in  his  studio 
and  notes  a resemblance  to  Daumier  in  his  method  of 
attack,  seems  somewhat  undecided  as  to  whether  this 
painter  of  Parisian  life  is  at  his  best  when  expressing 
his  ideas  on  the  lithographic  stone,  or  when  he  is  pro- 
jecting them  through  the  sublimated  delicacies  of  his 
subtly  ironic  speech. 

It  is  not  until  1886  that  Goncourt  meets  Rodin.  It  is 
then  Bracquemond  who  takes  the  writer  to  call  on  the 
great  sculptor : — 

^^He  is  a man  with  coarse  plebeian  features,  clear  eyes 
blinking  beneath  sickly  red  lids,  a long  yellowish  beard, 
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hair  cropped  close,  a round  head  expressing  a gentle 
and  obstinate  stubbornness  — a man  such  as  I imagine 
were  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  year  following,  Geffroy  brings  Raffaelli  to  call  on 
Goncourt  (ostensibly  to  see  the  latter’s  drawings),  and 
henceforth  these  two  artists,  Rodin  and  Raffaffli,  be- 
come inmost  members  of  the  latter’s  circle.  Others  are 
Carriere,  whom  Goncourt  calls  ^^a  crepuscular  Velas- 
quez,” Alfred  Stevens,  the  Belgian  feminist  painter,  and 
James  Tissot,  after  his  return  from  Jerusalem  where  he 
had  gone  to  make  the  celebrated  series  of  paintings  rep- 
resenting Bible  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Tissot  had  already,  some  years  before,  illustrated 
Goncourt’s  novel  La  Fille  Elisa.  He,  too,  had  origin- 
ally aspired  to  interpret  the  chic  graces  of  the  Parisian 
woman.  But  in  1893  he  brought  to  see  Goncourt  one 
who  far  surpassed  anything  he  himself  had  achieved  in 
that  feminine  field.  This  was  Paul  Helleu,  a young  man 
^Svith  feverish  eyes,  a tormented  physiognomy,  to- 
gether with  the  skin  and  the  black  locks  of  a crow.” 
^^He  has  just  made  a dry-point  of  me,”  writes  Gon- 
court, adding  that  Helleu  was  very  much  frightened, 
having  dreamed  all  night  that  he  had  made  a failure 
of  the  portrait,  and  that  to  get  his  hand  in,  — since  he 
drew  only  women,  — he  had  tried  to  sketch  himself. 

^‘He  works  on  uncovered  copper  with  a diamond 
point  which  has  a sharper  turn  on  the  metal  than  the 
steel,  and  boasts  that  he  can  make  a figure  8.  This 
diamond  point,  which  comes  from  England,  is,  he  says, 
the  object  of  envy  of  all  contemporary  etchers,  who 
turn  diplomats  to  borrow  it  in  order  to  get  one  like  it 
made  for  themselves  by  a Parisian  jeweller.” 

Goncourt  was  now  more  than  seventy  years  old,  and 
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Helleu.  Edmond  de  Goncourt 
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it  was  becoming  the  fashion  to  solicit  the  privilege  of 
making  his  portrait.  Raffaelli  had  already  made  a great 
full-length  for  the  Exposition,  and  now  foreign  artists 
actually  visited  Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of  fixing 
on  paper,  or  on  the  copper-plate,  their  impression  of  his 
aristocratic  features  and  rather  melancholy  expression. 
Thus  Will  Rothenstein  crossed  over  from  London  in 
connection  with  a projected  work  entitled,  Edmond  and 
Jules  de  Goncourt  {With  Letters  and  Leaves  from  their 
Journal),  and  Zilcken  came  down  from  Holland  to  make 
a characteristic  dry-point;  while  at  home,  the  French 
illustrator,  Frederic  Regamey  included  Goncourt  in  a 
series  of  portraits  appearing  in  Le  Matin,  and  the  cari- 
caturist, Willette,  made  a sketch  of  him  for  the  menu 
of  his  Jubilee’’  banquet.  This  was  held  on  February 
22,  1895.  A year  and  a half  later  (July  16.,  1896)  he 
died. 


THE  RECENT  ETCHINGS  OF  DONALD 
SHAW  MACLAUGHLAN 


By  CLEVELAND  PALMER 

Author  of  “ Some  Modern  American  Etchers,”  “ Some  Modern  English 
Etchers,”  “ Some  Modern  French  Etchers,”  ” Some 
Modern  Dutch  Etchers.” 


KNOW  of  no  modern  etcher  who  has  “ar- 
rived’’ (in  the  best  critical  sense)  more  rap- 
idly than  Donald  Shaw  MacLaughlan.  In 
1900,  this  young  Canadian,  of  Scottish  an- 
cestry, who  had  studied  painting  in  Boston,  was  making 
his  first  experiments  on  the  copper  under  the  spell  of 
“Old  Paris.”  In  a very  real  sense  he  has  been  experi- 
menting ever  since,  as  he  himself  would  readily  admit; 
for  an  artist  always  seeking  new  problems  to  solve,  new 
technical  difficulties  to  overcome,  would  be  the  last  to 
claim  any  ultimate  mastery  of  a medium  which  called 
forth  the  best  efforts  of  a Rembrandt.  But  already,  in 
1911,  only  eleven  years  after  his  modest  debuts,  — has 
not  M.  Octave  Uzanne,  however,  declared  that  certain 
of  these  “prentice”  plates  are  “works  of  rare  worth” 
belonging  “in  some  sort  to  the  mastery  of  Meryon?”  — 
one  English  critic.  Sir  Frederick  Wedmore,  referred  to 
him  confidently  as  the  only  etcher,  “Whistler,  d 
America  had  produced;  while  another,  Mr.  A.  M.  Hind, 
called  him  “one  of  the  few  etchers  of  to-day  whose 
architectural  and  landscape  etchings  are  comparable  in 
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a sense  of  style  with  those  of  Cameron  and  Bone,  be- 
traying the  sure  touch  of  the  artist  of  conviction/’ 

That  which  constitutes  a sense  of  style”  in  the  art 
of  etching  is  a feeling  for  line  as  the  natural  and  idio- 
matic means  of  expression.  This  feeling,  which  charac- 
terizes not  only  Cameron  and  Bone,  but  all  those  mas- 
ters of  linear  method  in  the  past,  whose  work  he  has 
studied,  Mr.  MacLaughlan,  unquestionably  possesses 
in  a remarkably  high  degree ; and  however  he  may  have 
failed  at  times  in  his  work,  from  his  earliest  Paris  plates 
to  his  latest  impressions  of  English  and  Italian  land- 
scape, to  say  just  what  he  wished,  he  has  at  least  rarely 
faltered  or  fumbled  in  his  choice  of  a method. 

Such  fidelity  to  a technical  ideal,  though  it  so  early 
won  the  critics  to  his  side,  has  cost  him,  no  doubt,  rather 
dearly  in  popular  approval.  For  there  has  certainly 
been  little  in  his  conscientious,  painstaking,  and  un- 
compromising art  to  please  those  who  merely  like  a 
pretty  picture.  His  handling  is  often  hard  and  tight, 
not  only  in  his  architectural  plates  of  the  Paris  period, 
but  in  his  early  landscapes,  like  The  Cypress  Grove, 
which  are  themselves  too  purely  architectural  in  senti- 
ment to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Indeed,  even  the  critic 
and  the  trained  lover  of  prints  may  be  excused  for  find- 
ing a majority,  perhaps,  of  his  plates  interesting  rather 
than  beautiful.  Yet  it  is  just  because  Mr.  MacLaughlan 
has  been  willing  to  go  on  year  after  year,  making  no  at- 
tempt to  win  over  the  public  by  easy  concessions,  that 
he  has  been  able,  among  other  things,  to  etch,  in  his 
Pages  from  the  Alps,  the  first  really  successful  repre- 
sentations of  mountain  scenery,  and  even,  as  Sir  Fred- 
erick Wedmore  says,  to  se  tirer  T affaire  in  Venice  after 
Whistler. 
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MacLaughlan.  Lauterbrunnen 
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This  last  he  has  done  by  adhering  strictly  to  his 
own  way  of  working,  and  not  seeking  to  rival  his  pre- 
decessor in  any  sense.  Where  Whistler  sought,  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  line  and  the  subtlest  skill  in  printing, 
to  evoke  veritable  magic  spells  by  virtually  “ painting 
his  pictures  on  the  plate,  Mr.  MacLaughlan  has  pro- 
ceeded to  bite  his  lines  with  an  ever-increasing  breadth 
and  boldness  — joyousness,  even.  The  result  is  a range 
of  effects  wholly  different  from  Whistler^s,  yet  none  the 
less  characteristic  of  their  common  subject  — effects 
mainly  of  dazzling  sunlight  on  warm  gray  stone  and 
rippling  water,  distilling  that  lyric  intoxication  which 
is  of  the  very  soul  and  atmosphere  of  Venice,  and 
which  he  has  captured  most  completely  in  such  plates 
as  Venetian  Noontide  and  the  Songs  from  Venice, 

Recently  Mr.  MacLaughlan  himself,  as  certain  of  his 
titles  — Evening  Light,  Sunlight  and  Shadows,  Evening 
Shadows,  Wind  and  Rain  — clearly  indicate,  has  sought 
to  compass  a wider  and  more  subtly  graded  range  of 
tonal  effects.  Here  too,  however,  for  the  most  part, 
instead  of  resorting  to  manipulation  in  the  printing,  he 
works  directly  on  the  plate,  letting  the  point  of  his 
needle  play  freely  over  the  surface  of  the  copper  in  a 
way  that  suggests  a close  study  of  Rembrandt  and  of 
Rembrandt’s  English  disciple.  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  es- 
pecially in  such  a characteristically  English  plate  as 
Willow  Stream,  which,  with  its  lush,  luxuriant  growth 
above  the  little  bridge,  has  even  a touch  of  Turner 
in  it. 

Quite  aside,  however,  from  the  question  of  the  desira- 
bility of  extending  the  art  of  etching  to  a point  where  it 
seems  to  challenge  and  compete  with  mezzotint  or  even 
painting,  — a question  that  will  always  be  debated,  — 
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MacLaughlan.  Venetian  Noontide 
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I do  not  feel  that  Mr.  MacLaughlan  has  been  suffi- 
ciently successful  in  these  particular  experiments,  inter- 
esting as  they  are,  to  justify  a return  to  them  in  his 
future  work.  There  is  a general  effect  of  spottiness  in 
such  a plate  as  Evening  Shadows,  which,  whether  it  be 
intentional,  or  result  from  an  accidental  breaking  down 
of  the  lines  in  the  biting,  is  distinctly  unpleasant,  and 
we  turn  with  relief  from  it  and  others  like  it,  to  work 
of  a simpler  and  more  straightforward  intention,  such  as 
the  wholly  charming  Fields  of  Asolo. 

Asolo  is  a pleasure  palace  situated  in  the  foothills 
of  our  Alps  on  the  frontier  of  the  Trevisan  Marches,  in 
the  domain  of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus.’’  So  wrote  Cardinal 
Bembo,  secretary  to  that  royal  exile  of  Venetian  birth, 
Catharine  Cornaro,  in  his  book,  Gli  Asolani,  a series 
of  Platonic  dialogues  where  the  characters  — lords  and 
ladies  of  the  Queen’s  court  — meet  and  discuss  the 
nature  of  Love”  in  trellised  gardens  shaded  with 
laurel  and  walled  with  white  marble. 

To-day  the  crumbling  castle  still  crowns  its  com- 
manding hill-top. 

‘‘How  it  towers 

Yonder,  the  ruin  o’er  this  vale  of  ours!” 

exclaims  Browning.  For  the  little  town,  where  Mr. 
MacLaughlan  has  lived  much  of  late  years,  until  the 
war  in  the  spring  of  1915  forced  him  to  leave,  was  also 
one  of  the  poet’s  favorite  abodes  — ^^his  first  love 
among  Italian  cities,”  he  calls  it  somewhere: 

“ How  many  a year,  my  Asolo, 

Since  — one  step  just  from  sea  to  land  — 

I found  you,  loved  yet  feared  you  so  — 

For  natural  objects  seemed  to  stand 
Palpably  fire-clothed!” 
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Browning  too  named  a book  — his  last  book,  Aso- 
lando:  Facts  and  Fancies  — after  Asolo  — delicious 
Asolo’’  — as  he  explained  in  an  epistle  dedicatory  to  his 
friend,  Mrs.  Arthur  Benson.  The  epistle  is  dated  Octo- 
ber 15,  1889,  just  two  months  before  the  poet’s  death 
in  Venice  on  December  12,  the  very  day  the  book  was 
published.  In  it  he  says: 

“I  unite,  you  will  see,  the  disconnected  poems  by  a 
title-name  popularly  ascribed  to  the  inventiveness  of 
the  ancient  secretary  to  Queen  Cornaro  whose  palace- 
tower  still  overlooks  us : Asolare  — ‘ to  disport  in  the 
open  air,  amuse  oneself  at  random.’  The  objection,”  he 
continues,  ^Hhat  such  a word  nowhere  occurs  in  the 
works  of  the  Cardinal  is  hardly  important  — Bembo 
was  too  thorough  a purist  to  conserve  in  print  a term 
which  in  talk  he  might  possibly  toy  with : but  the  word  is 
more  likely  derived  from  a Spanish  source.  I use  it  for 
love  of  the  place,  and  in  requital  of  your  pleasant  as- 
surance that  an  early  poem  of  mine  first  attracted  you 
thither ” 

The  early  poem”  here  referred  to,  may  have  been 
Sordelloj  which  ends  with  the  picture  of  a barefoot  boy 
climbing  the  Asolan  hillside  in  the  dew  of  dawn,  and  sing- 
ing ^To  beat  the  lark,  God’s  poet,  swooning  at  his  feet”: 

“Lo,  on  a heathy  brown  and  nameless  hill 
By  sparkling  Asolo,  in  mist  and  chill. 

Morning  just  up,  higher  and  higher  runs 
A child  barefoot  and  rosy.’^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  Pippa  Passes^ 
— which  followed  Sordello  in  date  of  composition,  — 
since  the  whole  action  of  that  lyric  drama  passes  in 
the  little  city  where  Pippa  was  a worker  in  the  silk- 
mills  every  day  but  one  — New  Year’s: 


MacLaughlan.  Sunlight  and  Shadows  No.  3 
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“Oh,  Day,  if  I squander  a wavelet  of  thee, 

A mite  of  my  twelve  hours’  treasure, 

The  least  of  thy  gazes  or  glances, 

(Be  they  grants  thou  art  bound  to  or  gifts  above  measure) 
One  of  thy  choices  or  one  of  thy  chances, 

(Be  they  tasks  God  imposed  thee  or  freaks  at  thy  pleasure) 
— My  Day,  if  I squander  such  labour  or  leisure, 

Then  shame  fall  on  Asolo,  mischief  on  me!” 

Whether  it  was  Browning  who  attracted  Mr.  Mac- 
Laughlan  also  to  Asolo  in  the  first  instance,  I do  not 
know.  It  may  well  have  been.  For  the  latter’s  Road 
Songs — like  his  Songs  from  Venice — stamp  him,  too, 
as  a poet,  and  none  the  less  surely  because  he  seeks  lyric 
expression,  not  in  words,  but  in  the  singing  line.  The 
roads  which  inspired  Mr.  MacLaughlan  in  these  plates 
— with  the  exception  of  Road  Song  No.  5,  which  bears 
an  earlier  date  than  the  others  and  is  evidently  of 
Tuscan  origin  — seem  to  be  the  same  lanes  around 
Asolo  along  which,  says  Mr.  Chesterton  in  his  study 
of  Browning,  ^The  old  man  could  be  seen  continually 
. . . peering  into  hedges  and  whistling  for  lizards.” 
Mr.  MacLaughlan  does  not  show  us  the  lizards,  but  he 
does  show  us  the  hedges,  and  in  one  plate  he  almost 
makes  us  hear  a heavy  wagon  rumbling  along  a leafy 
avenue  which,  like  the  sky,  is  a glamour  of  corruscating 
sunlight  — an  effect  heightened  by  the  curious  corru- 
gated texture  of  the  old  paper  on  which  the  impres- 
sions are  printed. 

Asolo  no  longer,  as  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  and  Queen, 
stands  on  the  borders  of  the  ^^Trevisan  Marches,”  but 
in  the  Department  of  Treviso,  in  the  Province  of  Ve- 
netia.  There  is  also  a town  named  Treviso,  which  is 
the  chef-lieu  of  the  department  and  which  suggests 
Venice  itself  on  a smaller,  more  rustic  scale.  Thoroughly 
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MacLaughlan.  Road  Song  No.  2 
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Venetian  in  sentiment  and  atmosphere  are  Mr.  Mac- 
Laughlan’s  two  plates,  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  dream, 
death,  and  decay,  entitled  respectively  Treviso  Canal 
and  Treviso  Waters,  The  former  — the  less  conventional 
in  subject  and  treatment  — gives,  across  the  sleeping 
surface  of  the  sluggish  waterway,  a glimpse  of  an  old 
door  framed  between  the  trunks  of  two  gigantic  chest- 
nuts, whose  large  leaves  make  a bold,  handsome  pat- 
tern across  the  top  of  the  plate  — a motive  that  Mr. 
MacLaughlan  has  employed  elsewhere,  as  in  The  Temple, 

^^On  leaving  Venice,’^  writes  Mr.  W.  Hall  Grifhn, 
Browning’s  latest  biographer,  describing  the  poet’s  first 
Italian  tour,  ^^he  passed  through  Treviso  . . . and  then 
walked  westward  across  the  plain  through  Giorgione’s 
Castelfranco  to  the  prettily  situated  Bassano,  with  its 
river,  its  quaint  wooden  bridge,  its  castle  and  its  memo- 
ries of  the  Ezzelini  family,”  of  whom  the  poet  wrote 
in  Sordello. 

Mr.  MacLaughlan  has  followed  Browning’s  footsteps 
closely  in  all  this  itinerary  through  Giorgione^ s Country, 
as  he  has  called  one  of  the  best  of  his  more  recent  plates. 
Thus  Bassano  is  shown  in  a characteristic  bit  of  one  of  its 
wide  stone-flagged,  sun-flooded  streets,  with  the  arched 
doors  of  houses  running  along  the  right  side  and  a high 
wall,  tonally  treated,  along  the  left.  Down  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  descends  a woman  carrying  a pail,  its 
weight  and  the  sturdy  walk  of  the  peasant  being  better 
indicated  than  in  many  of  the  artist’s  figure  subjects. 

Bassano’s  river  is  the  Brenta,  and  there  are  figures, 
too,  in  the  plate  Mr.  MacLaughlan  has  made  of  this 
stream  somewhere  along  its  course,  — a group  of  men 
who  stand  far  out  on  a mud  flat  at  the  water’s  edge  beside 
a boat,  — a group  which  reminds  us  of  those  in  the  pic- 
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MacLaughlan.  Treviso  Waters 
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tures  of  Canaletto  and  Guardi.  To  complete  this  tour 
of  what  has  remained,  even  since  Browning’s  day,  one 
of  the  least-known  and  least-visited  parts  of  Italy, 
there  is  a lovely  view  entitled  By  the  Lake  of  Garda,  up 
whose  eastern  shore  the  Italian  troops,  alyini,  bersa- 
glieri,  have  moved  this  last  year  in  their  advance  to  the 
northern  frontier  and  the  Trentino.  It  is  hard  to  think 
that  a scene  so  peaceful  should  ever  resound  to  the 
tread  of  soldiers’  feet. 

The  war  which  drove  Mr.  MacLaughlan  out  of 
Asolo  made  him  leave  Italy  also  for  a time  and  seek 
a refuge  in  Spain.  I believe,  however,  that  he  has 
since  returned  to  the  former  country.  The  opportunity 
would  have  seemed  an  excellent  one  to  visit  his  native 
land,  where,  as  it  has  not  failed  to  be  noted  by 
European  critics,  he  has  never  yet,  in  all  his  wanderings, 
returned  to  etch.  There  is,  it  is  true,  little  here  of  the 
obviously  picturesque,  such  as  an  artist  may  find  not 
only  along  Venetian  canals  and  Paris  streets,  but  even 
in  French  farms  and  Devonshire  villages.  Mr.  Mac- 
Laughlan, however,  has  long  since  passed  the  point 
where  he  needs  the  support  of  the  picturesque  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  his  needle,  as  witness  those  two  recent 
plates  entitled  respectively,  Cornish  Landscape  No.  1 
and  Cornish  Landscape  No.  2. 

These  delightful  little  works,  which  might  have  been 
executed  by  some  Flemish  or  Dutch  etcher  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  — Lucas  van  Uden,  by  preference,  — 
reflect  a mood  of  nature  as  sober  and  austere  as  any- 
thing in  our  own  New  England  landscape,  and  yet  I 
know  of  nothing  Mr.  MacLaughlan  has  yet  done  that 
seems  to  me  so  entirely  successful.  To  the  hedgerows 
that  intersect  the  sloping  fields  in  a delightful  pattern, 
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Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Arthur  H.  Hahlo  & Co. 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5 X 11%  inches 


he  has,  as  it  were,  imparted  a note  of  feminine  grace  and 
elegance,  as  if  Nature  herself,  turning  mantua-maker, 
had  carelessly  flung  a coquettish  fur-trimmed  robe  over 
hill  and  dale.  The  more  feathery  tree-forms,  too,  — 
elms  and  the  like,  — suit  Mr.  MacLaughlan  far  better 
than  the  stiffly  pointed  cypresses  and  poplars  which  he 
can  never  render  quite  convincingly  lifelike,  and  which, 
in  The  Tempest,  the  wind  curls  like  so  many  gigantic 
ostrich-plumes ! 

We  have  had  etchers  of  what  still  remains  quaint  in 
our  cities,  towns  and  villages  — ^^quaintness’^  constitut- 
ing the  American  equivalent  of  the  European  pictur- 
esque. But  we  have  had  few  who  have  tried  in  any  seri- 
ous way  to  record  the  linear  pattern  of  our  country- 
side with  its  stone  walls  and  rail  fences,  and  it  would 
be  a matter  for  mutual  congratulation  if  Mr.  Mac- 
Laughlan might  be  induced  to  try  his  hand  at  such 
a task. 


The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (after  Botticelli) 

Florentine  engraving  of  the  XVth  Century;  in  the  “ Broad  Manner” 

One  of  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

“ The  original  design,  whether  drawing  or  painting,  from  which  this  engraving 
was  taken,  must  have  been  among  the  grrmdest  and  most  vigorous  works  of  the 
last  period  of  Botticelli’s  an.”  CHerhert  P.  Horne.) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  32%  X 2214  inches 
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THE  NEW  STEVENSON  MEMORIAL 

At  Saranac  Lake,  New  York.  By  Gutzon  Borglum 


This  cut  shows  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  new  Stevenson  Memorial  Tablet, of  which 
Lord  Charles  Guthrie  of  Edinburgh,  the  greatest  living  expert  on  Stevenson,  says  : 
“Borglum  has  got  beneath  tlie  surface  and  the  mask.  It  has  charm,  and  it  has 
strength,  and  it  has  pathos.  It  has  Stevenson’s  fascinating  personality.’’ 

Published  by  special  arrangement  with  the  Stevenson  Society  of  Saranac  Lake  ex- 
clusively in 


In  three  sizes  ; 8 x 13,  $3.00  ; 13  x 21,  $6.00  ; 18  x 30,  $10.00,  the  last  being  the  size  of 
the  original.  Sent  on  approval. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our  Prints,  in  monotone  and  in  color,  including  etchings, 
sent  upon  receipt  of  25  cents,  — this  cost  to  be  deducted  from  a subsequent  purchase. 
Copyright  by  Gutzon  Borglum.  From  a Copley  Print  Copyright  by 

CURTIS  & CAMERON,  135  Harcourt  St.,  Boston 

SALESROOM  : Pierce  Building,  opposite  Public  Library 
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M.  M.  KELTON’S  SON 

MANUFACTURER  OF 
PLATE  PRINTING  PRESSES 

ETCHING  PRESSES 

OF  ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
A SPECIALTY 

76  So.  8th  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BRENTANO’S 

Fifth  Avenue  and  27th  Street,  New  York 

PARIS  - WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  our  Foreign  Department  we  carry  a large 
selection  of  interesting  ART  BOOKS.  We 
mention  amongst  others : 


H.  Beraldi.  Les  graveurs  du  19®  siecle  Guide  de  I’amateur  d’estampes 
modernes.  10  vols.  very  handsome  half  morocco  binding.  $70.00 


E.  Benezit.  Dictionnaire  des  peintres,  sculpteurs,  dessinateurs  et  gra- 
veurs. A liighly  useful  reference  book  for  the  collector.  Subscriptions 
taken  at  advantageous  prices.  So  far  issued  vols.  i and  2. 

A.  Bovet.  Lettres  autographes  composant  la  collection  de  Mr.  A.  Bovet 
decntes  par  Etienne  Charavay.  2 vols,  fine  % morocco  binding  $40.00. 
A valuable  reference  book  for  the  collector  of  Autographs, 


Also  a large  selection  of 
French  i8th  Century  Books. 


Illustrated  Books  of  the  19th  Century  Artists  Daumier,  Gavarni, 
Editions  Romantiques.  etc. 

Special  lists  sent  upon  request. 
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HILL  TOLERTON 

THE  PRINT  ROOMS 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS  AND  ETCHINGS 

Both  Old  and  Modem 

FINE  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
ARTIST’S  DRAWINGS 

Autograph  Letters  — ^ Books  on  Art 
107  GRANT  AVENUE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


VICKERY  ATKINS  & TORREY 

550  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Etchings  and  Engravings 
Paintings  and  Drawings 
Choice  Japanese  Prints 
Chinese  Porcelain  & Pottery 
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WINSLOW  HOMER 

BY  KENYON  COX 

Crown  octavo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure.  Limited  edi- 
tion of  300  copies  printed  from  type  on  Dutch  handmade  paper.  Silk 
stitched  and  bound  in  Italian  brown  paper  boards,  cloth  back.  In  a box 
to  match.  ^12.50  net. 


“ This  book  would  be  well  worthy  of  note  were  it  only  for  the 
fastidious  care  which  has  gone  to  its  format.  The  illustrations 
are  beautifully  printed.  The  author  writes  throughout  with  true 
critical  feeling  and  measure.”  — Jhe  Burlington  Magazine. 

“A  good  book  because  it  is  a candid  one.  Explains  everything 
that  is  explicable  in  Homer’s  art.  The  best  piece  of  criticism 
the  writer  has  yet  put  to  his  credit.  It  is  beautifully  printed.” 

— New  York  Tribune. 

“The  book  is  full  of  pithy  and  quotable  passages  ; nothing  is 
said  for  effect ; and  we  take  it  that  the  essay  will  stand  as  an 
authoritative  and  sincere  piece  of  able  criticism.  The  handsome 
volume  is  beautifully  illustrated.” 

— Wm.  Howe  Downes  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 


FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN 

1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Announcement  of  the  Book  of  the  Dance, 
by  Arnold  Genthe. 

Seventy  full  page  photographs  and  six 
reproductions  of  photographs  in  color. 

Special  paper  edition,  linen  binding,  stamped 
in  gold,  $6.00  net. 

One  hundred  copies  on  Japanese  vellum, 
vellum  binding,  numbered  and  signed  by 
Arnold  Genthe,  $2^.00. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DANCE 

Pictorial  art,  which  has  the  privilege  and  duty  of  minis- 
tering to  the  other  arts,  has  done  but  ill  heretofore  in  behalf 
of  the  dance.  There  have  been  many  delicate  sketches 
made  and  some  really  fine  photographs,  but  these  have  not 
been  widely  available,  and  the  best  books  on  the  dance  have 
been  calamitously  illustrated.  Now,  at  last,  this  deficiency 
on  the  pictorial  side  has  been  supplied.  The  latest  of  the 
arts,  photography,  has  been  used  by  one  of  its  greatest  mas- 
ters to  give  the  world  a definite,  coherent,  illuminating 
record  of  the  modern  art  of  the  dance.  Arnold  Genthe, 
who  during  many  years  has  used  the  camera  with  signal 
success  for  making  pictures  of  what  his  vision  and  imagin- 
ation perceived  in  the  realities  before  him,  was  indeed  the 
ideal  man  to  record  the  features  of  the  dance  in  this  day.  To 
vast  resources  of  knowledge  and  superior  intellect.  Dr. 
Genthe  adds  that  keen  sensitiveness  and  unquenchable 
enthusiasm  which  enable  him  to  approach  and  pursue  his 
problem  with  rare  subtlety  and  devotion.  He  has  given  us 
a great  and  beautiful  book. 

Shaemas  O Sheel. 


MITCHELL  KENNERLEYJM^D  Publisher  NEW  YORK 
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BOOKS,  BINDINGS 
& MANUSCRIPTS 

The  following  important  articles  dealing  with 
BOOKS,  BINDINGS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS  have 
appeared  in  the  Burlington  Magazine.  Copies  of 
these  issues,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  extreme  interest 
to  all  collectors,  may  be  obtained  at  the  usual  price  — 


One  Dollar  Net  from  the  Publishers. 

No. 

Finest  Hunting  MS.  extant  ..  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman  4 
Mussulman  MSS.  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  ..  E.  Blochet  5,  9 
Embroidered  bindings  belonging  to  the  Bible  Society 

C.  Davenport  12 

Alphabet  by  Hans  Weidtz  ..  ..  Campbell  Dodgson  59 

Enamelling  and  metallesque  ornament  in  the  Book  of 

Durrow  J.  M.  Doran  63 

English  illuminated  manuscripts  at  the  Burlington  Fine 

Arts  Club  ..  Roger  E.  Fry  63,  65 

Grimani,  breviary,  predecessor  of  ..  ..  “ “ “ 48 

Contemporary  account  of  the  fall  of  Richard  II. 

Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson  14,  15 
Rothschild  MS.  of  Boccaccio’s  “ Les  cas  des  malheureux 

nobles  hommes”  ..  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson  27 

The  Warwick  MS.  ..  ‘‘  “ “ 2 

Later  nineteenth  century  book  illustrations  J.  Pennell  6 

Geographical  distribution  of  the  first  folio  Shakespeare 

F.  Binder  6 

Some  modern  printing Robert  Steele  81 

Most  magnificent  book  in  the  world  H.  Yates  Thompson  37 
Romance  of  a book  ..  ..  “ “ “ 38 

WHEN  ORDERING  PLEASE  QUOTE  NUMBER 


A Classified  List  of  the  Principal  A r tides  Published  can  be 
obtamed  FREE  on  Applicatiojt  to  the  London  Office. 

THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE  LIMITED 
New  York:  15-17  East  40TH  Street 
London  : 17,  Old  Burlington  Street,  W. 
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THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE  OF  ART 

Formerly  Art  and  Progress 
Leila  Mechlin,  Editor 

CONTRIBUTING  EDITORS 
Mrs.  Herbert  Adams  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

Ralph  Adams  Cram  Duncan  Phillips 

A.  E.  Gallatin  John  C.  Van  Dyke 

Birge  Harrison  Frank  Weitenkampf 

PICTORIAL  FEATURES 
SHORT  ARTICLES  OF  TIMELY  INTEREST 
NEWS  NOTES  AND  REVIEWS 

^"T^HE  American  Magazine  of  Art  is  the  official  publication  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  and  thus  becomes  a national  clearing 
house  of  art  news  and  knowledge.  It  is  not,  however,  restricted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Federation.  In  its  pages  are  published  accounts  of  all 
the  current  exhibitions  of  note,  together  with  biographical  sketches  of 
the  leading  painters,  sculptors,  architects  and  craftsmen  of  this  and  other 
countries,  reviews  of  art  books,  and  discussions  of  the  latest  and  most 
progressive  movements  in  art. 

\ special  feature  is  made  of  the  illustrations  under  the  conviction  that 
knowledge  of  Art  can  best  be  acquired  visually.  Every  month  there 
is  published  in  The  American  Magazine  of  Art  a series  of  full-page  re- 
productions of  the  most  recent  work  by  well-known  artists. 

Subscription  Price  $2.50  a year 

One  Dollar  sent  at  once  will  give  you  a six  months'*  trial  subscription. 
Published  monthly  by 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

1741  New  York  Avenue  Washington,  D.  C. 

215  West  57th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A FAMOUS 
LITERARY  JOURNAL 


IN  the  pages  of  The  Dial  the  new  books  are  dealt 
with  upon  their  merits,  without  fear  or  favor,  by 
able  and  competent  critics,  most  of  them  specialists  of 
recognized  standing,  and  the  signatures  of  these  writers, 
appended  to  their  work,  are  a guarantee  of  authority  and 
responsibility.  It  is  easily  our  most  valuable  review^'' 
says  Mr.  John  Burroughs.  I do  not  know  of  any  sim- 
ilar paper  in  this  country  which  has  maintained  a higher 
ideal  or  followed  a more  consistent  practice  in  independ- 
ent criticism  f says  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  “ There 
is  no  journal  devoted  to  literature  with  which  I have  as 
much  satisfaction  as  The  Dial,”  wrote  the  late  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell  shortly  before  his  death. 

TO  every  intelligent  person,  — all  who  realize  the 
insistent  need  for  a trustworthy,  independent,  and 
interesting  guide  and  aid  in  the  bewildering  field  of  cur- 
rent literature,  — The  Dial  is  altogether  indispensable. 

Published  Fortnightly  — every  other  Thursday 

$2.00  a year  in  advance. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

A Three-months’  Half-rate  Trial  Subscription 
(6  issues)  will  be  sent  to  any  reader  of  The 
PrinU Collector's  Quarterly  for  25  cents 


THE  DIAL 

632  SHERMAN  STREET  CHICAGO 
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Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dec.  9,  1915. 

EDITOR  UNPOPULAR  REVIEW, 

Sir : 

Please  find  check  enclosed  for  renewal  of 
my  subscription.  I wish  also  to  tell  you  how 
I enjoy  reading  the  review.  My  work  as  an 
alienist  compels  me  to  live  a large  part  of  the 
time  in  an  atmosphere  of  moral  filth  and  men- 
tal perversity  but  I am  sometimes  inclined  to 
believe  that  my  patients  are  saner  and  better 
than  the  world  at  large.  At  all  events  it  does 
me  much  good  and  heartens  me  to  read  the 
sane,  clear,  wholesome  matter  of  your  journal. 
I need  say  nothing  in  its  praise  as  to  mere  liter- 
ary merit — that  goes  without  saying.  Your 
journal  is  a power  for  sanity  in  a mad,  hysteric, 
and  neurotic  world,  a country  ruled  by  its 
emotions  and  worshiping  at  the  shrine  of 
rhetoric. 

Yours  sincerely 


The  Unpopular  Review 

Contents  January-March  Issue 

The  Singing  Man  with  the  Hoe  Your  Blood  and  Mine 

Rear-Rank  Reflections  On  the  Distaff  Side 

The  Nine  Sons  of  Satan  Tinkering  the  Constitution 

What  is  Nationality?  These  Reformers 

If  I Were  a College  President  The  Case  for  the  Literacy  Test 

Efficient  Democracy  Patience  Worth 

The  Way  of  the  Translator 

75c  a number  $2.50  a year  (4  nos.) 

A specimen  copy  sent  subject  to  return  or  payment. 

Henry  Holt  & Co. 
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COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

QUARTERLY 


HE  QUARTERLY, 
in  addition  to  its  record  of 
all  official  University  action, 
and  to  its  historical  and 
biographical  articles,  aims 
to  represent  that  wide  va- 
riety of  literary,  philosophic  and  scientific 
activity  which  focuses  at  Columbia,  and  through 
which  the  University  contributes  to  the 
! thought  and  work  of  the  world. 

The  Quarterly  is  issued  in  December, 
March,  June,  and  September,  each  volume 
beginning  with  the  December  number.  An- 
nual subscription,  one  dollar;  single  number, 
thirty  cents.  400  pages  per  volume. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  QUARTERLY 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Editor 
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BOOKS  — PRINTS 
AUTOGRAPHS  — ART  SCHOOLS 


m 


Extracts  from  the  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of 

JOHN  EVELYN  AND  SAMUEL  PEPYS 
RELATING  TO  ENGRAVING 

With  Notes  thereon  by  Howard  C.  Levis 
Sm.  4to^  with  s 5 illustrations^  limited  edition  of  2jo  copies,  price  21  s.  net 

ELLIS:  29  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  ENG. 

OLD  and  RARE  PRINTS 

TOTiUKAlTS 

Prints  cleaned  and  restored.  Collections  appraised  and  Catalogued 
Orders  to  buy  at  auction  sales  conscientiously  carried  out. 

F.  MEDER.  15-17  E.  40th  St.,  The  Anderson  Bldg,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  266  Murray  Hill 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

FORTIETH  YEAR 

Drawing  and  Painting.  Modeling.  Design. 
Interior  Decoration.  Silverware  and  Jewelry. 

Write  for  Circular. 


3 Park  St.  Boston 

A magazine  of  authority  on  all  questions  relating 
to  the  building  or  remodeling  of  a house  — interior 
decoration  — landscape  gardening,  etc. 

Splendidly  illustrated. 

25  cents  a copy  $2.00  a year 

THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR^S  BOOKLETS 

EDITED  BY  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 

A collection  of  six  studies  with  many  illustrations.  The  titles  are  as  follows: 
JEAN-FRAN9OIS  MILLET,  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden;  CH ARLES-FR AN- 
9OIS  DAUBIGNY,  Painter  and  Etcher,  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden;  “ LE  PERE 
COROT,”  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden ; CHARLES  JACQUE,  by  Robert  J.  Wicken- 
den ; “■  THE  MEN  OF  1830,”  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden ; MAXIME  LALANNE, 
by  W.  Aspenwall  Bradley, 

Bound  in  paper  covers.  Each  20  cents  net.  The  set  of  six,  $1.00  net. 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  4 PARK  ST.,  BOSTON 
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American  Art  News 

(Published  by  The  American  Art  News  Co.,  Inc.) 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Now  in  its  fourteenth  year  of  successful  pub- 
lication, and  universally  recognized  as  the 
dealers’  and  collector’s  authority  on  art  mat- 
ters in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar  gives 
all  the  exhibitions  of  the  current  and  coming 
weeks,  their  locations  and  the  dates  of  dura- 
tion in  New  York.  Those  in  other  American 
cities  under  head  of  letters  from  said  cities. 

All  important  picture,  print  and  book  sales  in 
both  Europe  and  United  States  duly  recorded, 
with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc.,  and  also  the 
first  announcement  of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London, 
written  by  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
art  trade  and  news  of  the  Studios,  Galleries 
and  Salesrooms,  and  occasional  authoritative 
letters  from  other  European  art  centers.  In- 
valuable for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— $2.00  A YEAR— 37  ISSUES 
Canada,  $2.50  ; Foreign  Countries,  $2.75 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  i — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICANS  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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Frederick  Keppel  & Co, 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS 

AND 

ETCHINGS 

FINE 

PICTURE  FRAMING 

M 

4 EAST  THIRTY-NINTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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NEW  PUBLICATION 

A STREET  IN  TOLEDO 

Original  Etching  by  A.  H.  Haig 
Price  $18.00 

Kennedy  & Go.,  613  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ALBERT  ROULLIER 


410  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 

RARE  ETCHINGS 

AND 

ENGRAVINGS 

OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 

REMBRANDT,  DURER,  VAN  LEYDEN,  SCHONGAUER, 
VAN  MECKENEM,  CLAUDE  GELLEE,  PIRANESI, 
VAN  DYCK 

ETCHINGS  BY 
MODERN  ARTISTS 

MERYON,  WHISTLER,  HADEN,  CAMERON,  ZORN,  BUHOT, 
LEPERE,  LEHEUTRE,  GRAVESANDE,  JACQUE,  HAIG, 
FITTON,  MACLAUGHLAN,  SIR  FRANK  SHORT, 
FRANK  BRANGWYN,  MARTIN  HARDIE,  LEGROS, 
HOWARTH,  LUMSDEN,  SIMON,  WEBSTER, 

PENNELL,  ETC. 


The  Roullier  Booklets  contain  short  biographical  sketches  of  the  following 
celebrated  etchers:  George  Walter  Chandler,  Jean  Frelaut,  C.  K.  Gleeson, 
Lester  G.  Hornby,  Auguste  Lepere,  D,  S.  MacLaughlan,  B.  J,  O.  Nord- 
feldt,  T.  Francois  Simon,  J.  Andre  Smith,  C.  Washburn,  Herman  A.  Web- 
ster, C.  H.  White,  Joseph  Pennell,  D.  Y.  Cameron.  “Mezzotints,”  “Charles 
S.  van’s  Gravesande.”  Any  booklet  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  five  two-cent  postage  stamps. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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VICKERY 
ATKINS  & 
TORREY 

55o  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Etchings  and  Engravings 
Paintings  and  Drawings 
Choice  Japanese  Prints 
Chinese  Porcelain  and 
Pottery 
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^^Minsden  Episcopiy'"  etching  by  F,  L.  Griggs. 
Size  of  original  5"  x 7",  price  two  guineas 


A NEW  ETCHER 

is  in  etching  that  he  has  found  his  medium,  and 
he  is  the  most  important  addition  to  the  exponents 
of  that  art  since  the  advent  — so  gradually  made  ap- 
parent to  us — of  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron.  ...  If  there 
are  print  collectors  disposed  for  a sporting  venture, 
we  advise  them  to  sell  a single  print  from  their  col- 
lection of  Muirhead  Bones  or  Camerons  and  acquire 
the  entire  oeuvre  of  Mr.  Griggs,  not  missing  in  par- 
ticular his  essays  in  imaginary  architecture.” 

The  Athenceum, 

Extract  from  a criticism  on  Mr.  Griggs’s  first  exhibition  of 
etchings.  May,  1915,  at 

THE  TWENTY  ONE  GALLERY,  YORK  BUILDINGS 
IN  THE  ADELPHI,  LONDON,  W.G. 
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Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Etchings  on  application 
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ETCHINGS  BY  THE  OLD  AND 
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Illustrated  Catalogues  in  each 
department  regularly  issued. 

These  Catalogues  appeal  especially 
lo  the  Connoisseur,  Collector  and 
Antiquarian 


Customers  “ desiderata  ” searched 
for  and  reported  free  of  charge 


Shipments  to  America  every  week 

ITEMS  OF  RARITY  AND  INTEREST  ALWAYS 
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Established  over  fifty  years 


Prints  by  Western  Artists 

LITHOGRAPHS 
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WOOD-BLOCK-COLOR-PRINTS 
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By  Imogen  Cunningham  Partridge 


We  always  have  on  hand  a fine  selection  of 
etchings  by  many  of  the  best  known  artists 
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MR.  R.  EDERHEIMER 

begs  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  friends,  clients  and  print- 
lovers  to  the  following  advertisement  of  the  American  Art 
Association,  Madison  Square  South,  New  York,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Papers  on 
Sunday,  March  5th,  1916 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
PRINT  SALE  OF  THE  SEASON 

Rare  and  Brilliant  Examples 
by  the  Masters 

Schongauer’s  “Christ  Bearing  the  Cross”;  Mantegna’s  “Battle  of  Sea- 
gods  ” and  “ Bacchanale  with  Silenus.” 

Duerer’s  “ Adam  and  Eve  ” and  “Melancholia.” 

“ Early  Italian  Masters,”  including  Nielli,  Nicolletto  da  Modena,  Jacopo  de 
Barbari,  Zoan  Andrea  and  Mocetto. 

Early  German  Masters,  including  Burgkmair,  Glockenton,  Lautensack,  all 
the  “ Little  Masters”  and  Anonymous  Rareties. 

Etchings  by  Rembrandt,  Claude  Lorrain,  Callot,  Dusart  and  Ostade. 

Lucas  van  Leyden’s  “ David  before  Saul,”  “Mahomet  and  the  Monk.” 

Portrait  Engravings  by  Goltzius,  Delff,  Cornelius  Visscher,  Masson,  Van 
Schuppen,  Nanteuil  and  Drevet. 


French  and  English  18th  Century  Engrav- 
ings, Stipples,  Mezzotints  and  Color  Prints 

Including  important  Examples  by  Bartolozzi,  Bonnet,  Freudeberg,  Janinet, 
Morland-Ward,  Watson,  John  Raphael  Smith  and  Young. 


Consigned  by  Mr.  R.  Ederheimer 

Acting  for  himself  and  an  undisclosed  principal. 

To  be  Sold  Without  Reserve  or  Protection  at  the  American 
Art  Galleries,  Madison  Square  South,  N.Y. 

April  12th  and  13th  at  8:30  P.M. 

Catalogue  with  black  and  white  and  color  plates.  Sent  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 


THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

Madison  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  MERITORI- 
OUS ART  AND  LITERARY  COLLECTIONS,  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION 
AND  SALE  OF  WHICH  THE  NEW  GALLERIES  AFFORD  THE  BEST 
FACILITIES.  EXPERT  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 
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The  Pocket  Inkwell 
and  Pen  of 
Robert  Burns 

The  silver  inkwell,  charming  in  design, 
has  a silver  lid,  with  the  initials  R.  B. 
The  lid  is  held  in  place  by  an  ingenious 
silver  screw  arrangement. 

The  silver  pen  is  in  three  parts,  the  cen- 
tre part  engraved  as  follows : A.  C.  to  R. 
B.  — 25  January,  1792. 

Inkwell  and  pen  are  set  into  the  original 
little  morocco,  velvet-lined  case. 


This  is  the  birthday  present  from  Alex- 
ander Cunningham,  the  most  loyal  of 
Burns’s  friends  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  Burns  carried  this  gift  in  his 
pocket,  and  with  this  pen  wrote  many 
of  his  famous  poems. 


A well-known  firm  of  New  York  jewellers 
tested  the  silver,  and  examined  the  en- 
graving. They  report  that  the  oxidation 
on  the  silver  and  in  the  lines  of  the  en- 
graving is  the  oxidation  of  time,  the  style 
of  engraving  that  of  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  and  the  morocco  case  also  of 
that  period  ; in  a word,  that  all  the  points 
confirm  the  genuineness  of  this  unique 
relic  of  Robert  Burns. 

GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 

366  Fifth  Ave. , New  York 
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BELVEDERE,  PRAGUE 
Original  etching  by  J.  C.  Vondrous 


Original  Etchings,  Lithographs,  Drawings  and  Woodcuts 
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by 

MAURICE  STERNE 
CONDER 
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ROTHENSTEIN 
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HASKELL 
EMIL  ORLIK 
SCHMUTZER 


AND  OTHER  DISTINGUISHED  ARTISTS 


New  illustrated  prospectus  of  original  Graphic  Works  sent  free  on  request. 
Prints  sent  on  approval. 
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WHEN  THE  CORN  IS  RIPE -Kemble.  $15.00 


ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS 


From  the  Century  Company  by  the 
Foremost  and  Recognized 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

{The  signed  work) 


E.  W.  KEMBLE 
HENRY  HUTT 
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CECILIA  BEAUX 


PETER  NEWELL 
A.  D.  BLASHFIELD 
HENRY  FENN 
A.  CASTAIGNE 


B.  B.  de  MONVEL 
W.  T.  BENDA 
B.  W.  CLINEDINST 
ALBERT  E.  STERNER 


Real  treasures  for  framing  or  for 
Portfolio  collection 

Prices  from  50c,  to  $250 


E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Spanish  Old  Masters 


The  following  important  illustrated  articles  dealing 
with  SPANISH  PAINTING  have  appeared  in  the 
Burlington  Magazine.  Copies  of  these  issues 

may  be  obtained  at  the  usual  price  — 

One  Dollar  Net,  from  the  Publishers. 
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A Signed  Triptych  by  Bartholome  Bermejo  at  Acqui. 

By  Jose  Pijoan  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  T15 

Bermejo  in  Castile,  By  V.  von  Loga  ...  ...  ...  120 

The  Fraga  Velazquez.  By  Roger  Fry  ...  ...  97 

The  Rokeby  Velazquez  ...  ...  ...  ...  34 

Velazquez  Masterpieces  in  the  Vienna  Gallery.  By 

Charles  Ricketts  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  16 

Velazquez  Portrait  in  the  Prado.  By  A.  G.  B.  Russell  35 

Portrait  by  Velazquez.  By  A.  de  Beruete  ...  ...  95 

A Hitherto  Unknown  Velazquez.  By  A.  de  Beruete 

y Moret  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  129 

Goya  Pictures  at  Vienna.  By  Hans  W.  Singer  ...  62 

Early  Catalan  School  of  Painting.  By  A.  Van  de  Put  44 

Portrait  of  a Cavalier  by  Murillo  ...  ...  ...  44 

A Re-discovered  School  of  Romanesque  Frescoes.  By 

Jose  Pijoan  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  98 

Iberian  Sculpture.  By  Jose  Pijoan  ...  ...  ...  116 

Further  Light  on  Del  Mazo.  By  Herbert  Cook  ...  126 

Some  Pictures  by  El  Greco.  By  Roger  Fry  ...  ...  127 

Aragonese  Primitives.  By  Jose  Pijoan  ...  ...  128 
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THE  DUNE  COUNTRY 
An  Etcher’s  Journeys 

By  EARL  H.  REED 

Author  of  ’"'‘The  Voices  of  the 
Dunes  f etc. 

With  6o  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  Cloth,  ^2.00  net. 

The  text  and  illustrations  in  this 
book  depict  a strange  and  pictur- 
esque country  — the  big  ranges  of 
sand  dunes  that  skirt  the  Southern 
and  Eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Mr.  Reed's  etchings,  made  in  the  re- 
gion of  which  he  writes,  have  already 
won  him  deserved  fame. 

SOME  RARE 
PORTRAITS  OF  JAMES 
McNEILL  WHISTLER 

By  A.  E.  GALLATIN 

Author  of  ‘‘  The  Portraits  and 
Caricatures  of  Whistler  f etc. 
Edition  linr.lted  to  100  copies, 
signed  and  numbered,  and  printed 
at  the  De  Vinne  Press.  ^5.00 
net.  Only  a few  copies  left. 

A critical  essay,  with  reproduc- 
tions, by  the  photo-gelatine  process, 
of  hitherto  unpublished  portraits  and 
caricatures  by  Seymour  Haden,  Bol- 
dini,  Thomas  R.  Way,  Helleu,  E.  T. 
Reed  and  Max  Beerbohm. 

THE  FIRST  AUTHORITATIVE  ART  RECORD  OF  THE 
RECENT  PACIFIC  COAST  EXPOSITIONS 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  ART 

AT  THE 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

By  CHRISTIAN  BRINTON 

Member  of  the  International  Jury 

Author  of  ^Modern  Artists,’’  etc.  With  five  plates  in  full  color 
and  eighty-two  halftone  reproductions.  Quarto.  Boards,  $>s>oo  net. 

This  is  more  than  a mere  account  of  the  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture,  and  Painting  shown  at  the  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  expositions.  It  ranks  as  a 
critical  survey  of  modern  American  and  European  art 
and,  as  such,  makes  a permanent  appeal  A special 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  illustrations,  which  are  not 
only  copious  but  carefully  reproduced. 


Publishers  JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  New  York 
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COLLECrOTi’S 

zA  new  booh  on  Collector  s (Marks  is  in 
preparation,  'The  material  already  secured 
more  than  triples  that  contained  in  Louis 
Fagan's  work,  but  many  marks  of  private 
collections  may  yet  be  unrecorded.  The  com- 
piler will  be  grateful  for  the  communication 
of  all  such  marks,  or  for  information  con- 
cerning any  marks  hitherto  unidentified. 

Collectors  are  invited  to  send  original 
impressions  of  their  own  stamps  or  tracings 
of  other  collectors'  marks.  Information  con- 
cerning the  personality  of  the  collector  and  the 
character  of  his  collection  will  be  valuable. 
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^Amsterdam,  Holland 
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“A  JUPITER  IN  SABOTS” 

By  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 

Author  of  “Charles  Jacque,”  “ Jean-Frangois  Millet,”  “Le  Pdre  Corot,” 

“ Charles-Frangois  Daubigny,”  “The  Men  of  1830,”  “ Gavarni,”  etc. 

FTER  a short  stop  at  the  White  Horse  Inn 
in  the  village  of  Chailly,  about  a mile  north 
of  the  Forest,  the  diligence  from  Paris  had 
just  started  on  the  last  stage  of  its  journey 
toward  Fontainebleau. 

It  was  a fine  morning  in  June,  1849,  and  the  old  ve- 
hicle rumbled  somewhat  heavily  over  the  large  cobbles 
of  the  Grande  Route,  for  in  addition  to  ordinary  passen- 
gers, two  men  nearing  middle  age,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  had  somewhat  taxed  its  limited  capacity.  The 
taller  of  the  two  men  was  broad-shouldered,  with  dark 
curling  locks  and  beard  framing  his  clearly  cut  features; 
and  his  grey-blue  eyes  seemed  to  observe  with  pleasure 
every  feature  of  the  passing  landscape.  His  compan- 
ion, to  whom  he  spoke  now  and  then,  appeared  rather 
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tired  and  pale,  as  if  he  were  recovering  from  a recent 
illness. 

Just  before  they  entered  the  Forest,  which  extends 
on  either  side  of  the  Route  for  the  last  six  miles  before 
reaching  Fontainebleau,  the  taller  man  pointed  to  an 
irregular  row  of  tiled  roofs  about  a half-mile  to  the 
south  and  said,  I wonder  what  the  name  of  that  village 
might  be,  Jacque?^^  To  which  his  companion  quietly 
replied  that  he  did  not  know,  nor  did  any  one  in  the 
vehicle  offer  to  enlighten  them.  Then  in  a few  moments 
they  entered  the  aisles  of  the  Forest  with  its  oaks,  cen- 
turies old,  on  either  side,  and  noted  with  pleasure  the 
vistas  of  sun-flecked  foliage  spreading  over  acres  of 
broad  ferns,  with  rugged  rocks  cropping  out  here  and 
there  through  the  rank  undergrowth. 

The  name  of  the  taller  man  with  the  dark  locks  and 
thoughtful  brow  was  Jean-Frangois  Millet  and  that  of 
his  companion,  Charles  Jacque.  They  had  started  early 
from  Paris,  glad  to  leave  behind  them  its  feverish  atmo- 
sphere of  revolution  and  the  prevalent  scourge  of  chol- 
era. Jacque  had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  the  dread 
malady,  but  had  recovered;  his  convalescence  and  the 
safety  of  the  other  members  of  his  family  dictated  an 
early  change  to  the  country. 

Millet,  after  enduring  all  sorts  of  miseries  in  Paris,  had 
been  favored  with  a ray  of  good  fortune  in  selling  a pic- 
ture to  the  Government,  and  as  he  also  had  contem- 
plated going  to  the  country,  thought  the  moment  oppor- 
tune, before  the  absorption  of  his  little  wind-fall  by 
pressing  needs  had  made  such  a move  impossible. 

So  Jacque  and  he  had  talked  it  over  at  his  studio,  but 
could  come  to  no  definite  decision  as  to  where  to  go. 

know  of  no  other  places  than  my  native  Gruchy  and 
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Plateau  de  Belle-Croix,  Forest  of  Fontainebleau 
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Greville,  and  they  are  so  far  away  in  Normandy/^  said 
Millet. 

have  heard  of  a little  place  near  Fontainebleau/^ 
said  Jacque,  ^^but  cannot  recall  its  name,  though  I be- 
lieve it  ends  in  ‘zon^;  we  might  go  to  Fontainebleau 
first,  and  then  find  out  the  rest  of  the  name  and  its  exact 
situation  after  we  get  there.’’ 

Millet,  like  Jacque,  had  a supreme  desire  to  leave 
Paris  as  soon  as  possible  and  fell  in  with  the  plan  of  his 
more  enterprising  companion.  No  time  was  lost  in  pack- 
ing up  and  getting  started  next  morning. 

The  village  Millet  saw  just  after  leaving  Chailly,  and 
which  he  had  asked  Jacque  about,  was  the  real  object  of 
their  quest,  though  they  unwittingly  passed  it  by  on 
their  way  to  Fontainebleau.  Here  they  took  rooms  at 
the  Hotel  du  Cadran-Bleu,  and  Millet  and  Jacque,  like 
two  boys  let  loose  from  school,  set  out  to  explore  the 
neighboring  forest.  In  their  enthusiasm  over  its  wild 
beauty  they  almost  forgot  the  ultimate  object  of  their 
journey,  but  Mesdames  Millet  and  Jacque,  keeping  in 
view  the  relatively  high  expenses  at  the  hotel,  pressed 
them  to  find  the  hamlet  of  their  quest  without  further 
delay.  So  they  started  out  again,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day,  met  a friendly  wood-cutter  who,  in 
answer  to  their  inquiries,  told  them  they  were  then  near 
the  route  by  which  they  had  come  from  Paris,  and  not 
far  from  Chailly. 

^^But,”  said  Jacque,  ^Mo  you  know  any  place  of 
which  the  name  ends  in  ^zon’  ?” 

^^Not  unless  it  is  Barbizon,”  replied  the  woodsman, 
and  Jacque  hastened  to  exclaim,  ‘^That’s  it.  I told  you, 
Millet,  we  should  find  the  promised  land!” 

The  rustic  told  them  they  were  then  near  Barbizon, 
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and  a short  cut  across  the  forest  soon  brought  into  view 
the  tiled  roofs  of  the  village  that  extended  from  the 
forest  in  a straggling  street  for  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  towards  Chailly,  a mile  or  so  distant  across  the 
fields,  and  of  which  commune  it  forms  a part.  At  the 
inn  they  found  a colony  of  artists  including  some  ac- 
quaintances from  Paris,  and  decided  to  come  on  from 
Fontainebleau  with  their  families  the  next  day. 

This  they  did,  and  on  leaving  the  diligence  at  the 
end  of  the  path  leading  through  the  forest  to  the  village 
from  the  Grande  Route  the  party  encountered  a sharp 
shower.  They  pressed  on,  however,  in  ^Gndian  file,^^ 
Millet  with  a child  on  each  shoulder,  Madame  Millet 
with  her  five-months-old  baby  in  her  arms  and  Jacque 
and  his  family  following,  with  the  servant-maid,  — some 
nine  persons  in  all.  The  women  had  thrown  their  skirts 
over  their  heads  as  a protection  from  the  rain,  and  as 
they  passed  the  Porte  des  Vaches  at  the  entry  to  the  vil- 
lage, an  old  peasant  woman  said,  Tiens!  here  comes  a 
company  of  strolling  actors.’^ 

However,  at  the  inn  they  were  warmly  welcomed, 
though  Jacque  and  Millet  were  asked  to  submit  to  the 
mock-test  applied  to  all  painter-arrivals.  Diaz  was  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  solemnly  took  down  a well- 
blackened  pipe  from  over  the  chimney-shelf,  and  filling 
it,  handed  this  ^‘calumet  of  peace first  to  Jacque,  re- 
questing him  to  give  a few  vigorous  puffs.  After  careful 
scrutiny  the  self-constituted  Jury  declared  him  to  be  a 
coloriste,  by  the  iridescence  of  the  smoke  as  opposed 
to  the  greyer  hue  it  was  supposed  to  reflect  when 
emitted  by  an  academiste. 

Next  came  MillePs  turn;  but  he  objected  that  he  did 
not  use  tobacco.  ^^Then  we  shall  not  know  in  what 
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school  to  place  you!’^  exclaimed  the  members  of  the 
Jury. 

that  case,  suppose  you  place  me  in  my  own” 
replied  Millet. 

Such  a bold  answer  astonished  them,  but  Diaz  said 
he  knew  Millet  and  his  work,  and  that  ce  gaillard-ld 
might  well  surpass  them  all. 

It  was  a gay  bohemian  crowd,  making  with  the  new 
arrivals  nearly  fifty  in  number,  that  sat  to  dinner  in  the 
large  barn-like  salle-d-manger.  Twenty-five  years  had 
passed  since  some  artists  had  discovered  the  place. 
Corot  had  visited  Chailly  as  early  as  1822  and  it  was  two 
years  later,  when  Aligny  and  Ledieu,  with  Petit  the  cer- 
amic artist,  whom  they  were  visiting  at  Fontainebleau, 
found  themselves  at  night-fall  practically  lost  in  the 
maze  of  paths  that  then  crossed  the  Forest.  They  had 
the  good-fortune  to  hear  the  distant  horn  of  a cow-herd 
and  on  finding  him,  discovered  that  they  were  then  over 
six  miles  from  Fontainebleau.  He  directed  them  to 
Barbizon  which  was  near  by,  as  a place  where  food  and 
shelter  might  be  found.  Their  strange  brigand-like  cos- 
tumes had  the  effect  of  frightening  Ganne,  the  village 
tailor,  who  with  his  wife  kept  the  only  buvette  in  the 
place  in  the  front  part  of  his  shop.  However,  they  man- 
aged to  get  an  omelette  and  some  wine,  but  were 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  a stable-loft.  Next  day,  hav- 
ing explored  the  Forest  and  nearby  Plain,  and  fully  iden- 
tifying themselves,  they  persuaded  Ganne  and  his  wife, 
induced  by  the  chance  for  gain,  to  take  them  as  pension- 
naires.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Barbizon’s  career  as  a 
rendez-vous  for  artists,  and  during  the  next  fifty  years 
many  famous  men  inhabited  or  visited  this  humble 
hamlet,  which  has  now  given  its  name  to  perhaps  the 
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A Street  in  Barbizon  Showing  Millet’s  Studio  and 
House  and  Sensier’s  House 


most  famous  group  of  artists  the  nineteenth  century 
produced. 

In  1830,  Rousseau,  Corot  and  Barye  came  to  Barbi- 
zon,  after  first  staying  at  the  White  Horse  Inn  at  Chailly, 
and  Ganne,  to  accommodate  the  growing  number  of 
visitors  from  Paris,  made  over  a long  row  of  rustic  build- 
ings into  rooms  and  studios  and  changed  a barn  into  a 
dining-hall. 

Millet  and  Jacque  with  their  families  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1849,  and  after  two  weeks  at  the  inn,  spent 
principally  in  exploring  the  surrounding  country,  they 
decided  to  stay  some  time  and  looked  up  more  conven- 
ient quarters  with  a view  to  greater  privacy  and  econ- 
omy. Millet  took  a bedroom,  with  the  use  of  the  kitchen 
for  cooking  and  salle-d-manger,  in  the  house  of  a peasant, 
Jean  Gatelier,  or  Petit  Jean’’  as  he  was  called,  who 
developed  a great  admiration  for  his  new  locataire,  and 
confided  to  him  his  burning  ambition  to  become  a suc- 
cessful dealer  in  rabbit-skins.  Millet  also  found  an 
upper  room  in  a house  nearby  to  serve  as  a temporary 
studio. 

On  June  28th  he  wrote  to  Sensier:  Jacque  and  I have 
settled  to  stay  here  some  time,  and  have  accordingly 
each  of  us  taken  rooms.  The  prices  are  excessively  low, 
compared  with  Paris;  and  as  it  is  easy  to  get  to  town  if 
necessary,  and  the  country  is  superbly  beautiful,  we 
hope  to  work  more  quietly  here  and  perhaps  do  better 
things.  In  fact  we  intend  to  spend  some  time  here/^ 
He  also  asked  Sensier  to  give  formal  notice  to  his  land- 
lord in  the  rue  de  Delta  of  his  intention  to  give  up  the 
Paris  apartment.  The  ^^some  time”  he  was  to  spend  at 
Barbizon  was  the  remaining  twenty-five  years  of  his  life. 
Alfred  Sensier,  whose  sympathetic  biography  greatly 
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added  to  Millet^s  fame,  first  met  the  painter  in  1847, 
being  introduced  by  Troyon.  He  was  a lawyer  by  pro- 
fession but  much  interested  in  art,  and  holding  a posi- 
tion under  the  Government,  proved  himself  a most  use- 
ful friend  to  Millet.  Championing  him,  he  bought  all  he 
could  afford  himself,  and  helped  constantly  in  the  dis- 
position and  sale  of  his  work.  The  late  Mr.  Frederick 
Keppel  has  told  us  that  Millet^s  son  Charles  acknow- 
ledged the  invaluable  aid  Sensier  gave  in  years  of  the 
direst  distress,  and  Millet’s  daughter,  Madame  Saignier, 
also  said,  ^^My  father  taught  his  children  to  love  and 
reverence  Alfred  Sensier  next  after  le  bon  Dieu.^^ 

Though  Millet’s  departure  from  Paris  came  rather 
suddenly  at  the  end,  he  had  often  considered  such  a 
i move,  and  had  talked  it  over  with  Diaz.  It  was  freedom 
he  most  desired,  to  carry  out  and  express  his  ideas  in 
his  own  way.  Diaz,  who  admired  Millet’s  originality  and 
power  in  painting  the  nude,  opposed  such  a plan,  assur- 
ing him  that  once  his  powers  became  more  widely  known 
I in  Paris,  fame  and  fortune  would  be  sure  to  follow.  Mil- 
I let’s  (Edipus  Being  Taken  from  the  Tree  by  Shepherds  had 
; caused  a sensation  when  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon 
' of  1847  and  in  1848  The  Winnower  and  the  Captivity  of 
the  Jews  in  Babylon  had  again  attracted  considerable 
attention.  The  younger  men  had  already  qualified  Mil- 
let as  ^Hhe  master  of  the  nude.” 

Millet  was  then  particularly  interested  in  the  pictur- 
esque sides  of  pagan  mythology,  as  well  as  in  biblical 
themes  and  read  the  classic  pastoral  poets,  including 
Virgil,  in  the  original  Greek  and  Latin.  By  temperament 
he  sympathized  with  all  that  was  virile  and  energetic  and 
at  this  time  showed  a tendency  to  glorify  and  portray 
the  primitive  forces  of  life,  such  as  we  find  in  the  earlier 
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work  of  the  poet  Walt  Whitman.  This  somewhat  sen- 
suous and  robust  physical  phase  passed,  but  no  painter 
who  admired  Michelangelo  as  Millet  did,  could  fail  to 
enjoy  representing  the  human  form  divine/’  free  and 
untrammelled  by  artificial  additions  of  drapery.  In  his 
purely  rustic  subjects,  later  on,  we  find  the  same  grand 
style  governing  the  composition  and  sculpturesque  con- 
struction of  his  often  sparsely-clothed  figures.  The  mo- 
tive may  have  been  chosen  from  the  humblest  of  human 
occupations,  but  in  its  treatment  Millet  gave  evidence 
of  a classicism  as  profound  as  we  find  in  the  Parthenon 
groups  at  Athens,  the  Sistine  ceiling  at  Rome,  or  the 
figures  of  the  Medicean  Mausoleum  at  Florence.  Few 
were  able  to  perceive  this  at  the  time : the  hons  bourgeois^ 
the  Academic  juries  and  official  critics  were  unable  to 
see  how  these  portrayals  of  peasant  types,  shod  in  sa- 
bots and  clad  in  homespun,  might  be  finer  as  works  of 
art  than  hundreds  of  other  pictures  in  which  the  models 
were  more  conventionally  composed  or  appeared  in  ^Hhe 
glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form.”  Had  Millet’s 
talent  for  great  design  been  understood  then,  and  more 
generously  encouraged,  we  might  now  be  paying  visits 
to  view  vast  decorations  from  his  hand  on  the  walls  of 
France’s  historic  palaces  and  architectural  monuments. 
But  fate,  by  the  restraint  of  circumstances,  willed  it 
otherwise,  and  as  a result  many  smaller  canvases,  draw- 
ings and  prints  have  carried  original  records  of  his 
genius  far  and  wide  through  the  world. 

If,  after  coming  to  Barbizon,  he  and  his  family  still 
suffered  bodily  privations,  here  at  least  Millet  tells  us 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeding  his  soul  on  the  ever- 
changing  beauties  of  nature,  absorbing  the  glories  of 
sunrise  and  sunset  over  plain  and  forest,  or  of  looking 
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Millet.  Millet’s  House  at  Barbizon 

From  a charcoal  drawing 
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into  depths  of  celestial  blue  from  the  spreading  shade  of 
ancient  beeches  and  oaks  as  he  lay  prone  on  the  grass 
beneath  them.  A short  time  after  his  arrival,  the  oppor- 
tunity occurred  to  rent  a peasant's  home  near  the  west- 
ern or  forest  end  of  the  village.  It  consisted  of  a block 
of  buildings  one  story  high,  with  attic,  gable  end  to- 
wards the  street,  of  which  the  width  was  sixteen  feet  and 
the  depth  some  sixty  feet,  divided  into  three  separate 
parts.  First,  a barn,  seventeen  feet  deep,  with  plaster 
floor  several  steps  below  street  level,  lighted  by  a win- 
dow three  feet  square,  which  Millet  took  for  his  studio; 
then  two  rooms  beyond  served  as  bedroom,  dining-room 
and  kitchen.  This  was  flanked  by  a garden  about  fifty 
feet  wide,  walled  in  and  extending  back  to  the  plain,  to 
which  a gate  opened  through  the  wall.  Some  other  little 
out-buildings  and  a chicken-house  existed  or  were  added 
by  Millet  with  his  own  hands. 

No  time  was  lost  before  moving  his  few  effects  thither, 
and  in  the  dismal,  damp,  barnlike  studio  Millet  worked 
for  five  years.  There  was  no  chimney,  and  the  only 
means  of  tempering  the  sharp  cold  in  the  winter  was 
by  means  of  flambees  of  straw,  burnt  on  the  stone  floor. 
Yet  from  this  comfortless  workshop  came  forth  The 
Sower ^ The  Woman  Shearing  Sheep,  Peasants  Going  to 
the  Fields,  and  the  many  other  masterpieces  that  Millet 
produced  between  1849  and  1854. 

He  rarely  painted  out  of  doors,  though  he  observed 
much,  making  careful  notes  and  sketches.  This  material 
was  passed  upon  judiciously  before  taking  its  place  in 
pictures,  his  fine  memory  assisting  with  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  the  best  expression  of  the  dominant  idea,  as  the 
work  progressed.  His  first  important  rustic  picture.  The 
Winnower,  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1848,  had  been 
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painted  in  Paris  from  souvenirs  and  sketches  obtained 
in  his  native  Normandy,  yet  as  an  example  of  effective 
design  and  solid  construction,  it  can  well  stand  by  the 
side  of  the  later  works  done  at  Barbizon.  Millet’s  art 
was  principally  subjective,  and  did  not  consist  solely 
in  his  becoming  a sort  of  human  camera,  merely  to 
transcribe  any  accident  of  form  or  color  that  came  before 
the  lenses  of  his  eyes.  He  valued  facts,  and  it  was  his 
constant  aim  to  render  in  the  most  natural  and  truthful 
way  that  which  his  mind  had  conceived,  yet  his  eyes  and 
hand  were  always  under  the  control  of  thought  and 
imagination. 

Tennyson  said,  ^^an  artist  should  live  in  Art,”  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  a high  degree  of  skill,  depending  to 
a certain  extent  on  personal  emulation,  is  as  necessary 
as  the  simple  absorption  of  nature  for  the  production  of 
the  best  art.  Barbizon  afforded  such  an  atmosphere  by 
being  at  that  time  the  meeting-place  of  many  distin- 
guished men,  and  a common  ground  where  classics” 
and  romantics”  could  mingle  with  greater  freedom  and 
bonhomie  than  was  possible  under  the  limitations  and 
more  rigid  separations  of  the  Paris  studios  and  schools. 
William  Morris  Hunt  quoted  Gerome  as  having  called 
Millet  “a  Jupiter  in  sabots.”  To  be  thus  qualified,  by 
one  whose  academic  affiliations  would  scarcely  be  likely 
to  permit  undue  credit  or  praise,  is  eloquent  evidence  of 
the  powerful  impression  made  on  all  who  approached 
Millet  and  his  art  with  an  open  mind.  There  was  a force 
in  his  personality  that  compelled  the  respect  even  of 
those  who  opposed  him.  Yet  what  conditions  of  pomp 
and  circumstance  clothed  and  accompanied  this  acknow- 
ledged chief  of  the  Olympians  in  nineteenth-century 
French  art?  A contemporary  photograph  shows  him 
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garbed  in  a loose  woolen  sailor’s  blouse,  — probably 
from  his  native  Normandy,  — shod  in  roomy  sabots, 
of  which  as  he  tells  us  the  wooden  soles  were  worn  to 
smoothness,  while  an  old  broad-brimmed  straw  hat 
crowned  his  powerful  and  somewhat  defiant  head.  For 
his  state  abode,  a small  peasant’s  cottage  on  the  unique 
street  of  a modest  hamlet  whose  first  founders  were 
supposed  to  have  been  brigands,  wood-cutters  or  poach- 
ers, more  lately  become  tillers  of  the  soil.  — Emerson 
has  said,  Genius  and  virtue  like  diamonds  are  best 
plain-set,  — set  in  lead,  set  in  poverty.  The  greatest  man 
in  history  was  the  poorest.”  This  was  true  of  Millet; 
his  greatest  masterpieces  were  produced  amid  circum- 
stances that  would  have  crushed  many  a weaker  man. 

As  far  back  as  1847  he  had  said  to  Sensier,  soon  after 
their  first  meeting,  ^^Art  is  not  a pleasure  trip;  it  is  a 
battle,  a mill  in  which  one  is  ground  up.  I am  no  philos- 
opher. I do  not  pretend  to  do  away  with  pain,  nor  to 
find  a formula  that  will  make  me  stoical  and  indifferent. 
Pain  is  perhaps  the  thing  that  makes  an  artist  express 
himself  with  the  greatest  power.” 

He  had  been  accused  by  a number  of  critics  of  an  in- 
tention to  stir  up  social  and  political  sympathy  with  the 
hard  condition  of  the  peasants,  but  such  a motive  never 
entered  his  head.  He  saw  only  the  beauty  that  surrounds 
human  toil,  especially  that  of  the  fields,  and  accepted 
for  himself  as  well  as  others  the  Genesiac  dictum,  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.” 

Millet  could  do  all  the  forms  of  the  field  work  he  por- 
trayed, having  practiced  them  on  the  paternal  farm  in 
Normandy.  When  he  returned  there  after  the  first  years 
at  Paris  he  preferred  to  wear  the  peasant  costume,  al- 
though as  his  brother  Pierre  has  told  us,  his  mother  with 
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Millet.  The  Sower 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  X 6%  inches 
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Millet.  The  Woman  Cakding  Wool 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  10^^  X 6%  inches 
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pardonable  pride,  would  have  wished  him  to  appear  in 
the  more  conventional  dress  of  a Monsieur’^  who  had 
lived  in  Paris.  At  Barbizon  he  adopted  the  same  simple 
costume,  and  was  much  respected  by  the  country-peo- 
' pie,  some  of  whom  had  little  sympathy  with  the  ordin- 
I ary  run  of  designers  as  they  called  the  artists.  Millet 
! always  cultivated  his  own  garden,  and  attended  to  Sen- 
I sier^s  when  this  friend  bought  the  neighboring  property 
i and  came  to  Barbizon  every  summer.  Sensier  afterwards 
j bought  Millet^s  house  and  studio  from  Brezar,  surnamed 
1 ^^The  Wolf,’^  and  thus  became  Millet^s  landlord. 

Millet  had  little  in  common  with  the  bohemian  crowd 
that  frequented  Barbizon  in  the  summer  months,  and 
preferred  its  plain  and  forest  in  autumn  and  winter, 
when  these  birds  of  passage  had  flown.  Yet  he  never 
refused  to  help  sincere  students.  With  William  Morris 
Hunt  he  was  most  intimate,  and  we  have  the  accounts  of 
Wheelwright,  Babcock,  Low,  Wyatt,  Eaton  and  others 
who  were  kindly  received  by  him  and  profited  by  his  in- 
struction. The  poetically  natural  qualities  of  Millet’s 
art,  with  its  Norman  seriousness  seemed  to  attract  men 
from  America,  where  academies  and  official  traditions 
i had  less  autocratic  power  than  in  the  older  world. 

As  to  Millet’s  companions,  we  have  seen  how  Jacque 
was  in  a sense  the  cause  of  his  finding  Barbizon.  Jacque 
^ had  excellent  business  acumen  and  soon  commenced 
to  acquire  property  at  Barbizon,  where  he  arranged  a 
comfortable  home  and  studio,  and  amused  himself  with 
chicken-farming.  The  Plain  offered  him  an  excellent 
field  for  his  studies  of  sheep,  which  became  very  popular. 
Of  special  interest  to  print-collectors  is  the  fact  that 
Millet’s  first  essays  in  etching  were  prompted  by 
Jacque,  whose  early  plates  done  in  Burgundy,  depict- 
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ing  peasant-life  and  its  picturesque  surroundings,  may 
have  influenced  Millet  in  suggesting  a return  to  rustic 
art.  Jacque  certainly  profited  by  the  great  qualities  of 
Millet’s  art  which  he  appreciated  from  the  time  of  their 
earliest  acquaintanceship  at  Paris. 

Millet’s  etchings  were  all  done  while  he  was  at  Bar- 
bizon.  He  had  often  treated  the  same  subjects  in  the 
form  of  paintings  and  drawings  before  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  copper.  We  know  how  carefully  he  prepared 
and  composed  his  designs  before  using  the  needle,  so 
that  when  he  took  this  in  hand,  the  greatest  possible 
effect  could  be  attained  with  the  fewest  possible  lines. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  process  of  biting,  his  troubles 
began,  and  he  often  called  on  others  to  help  him  in  this, 
for  him,  onerous  task. 

A letter  exists,  that  was  published  in  facsimile  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  official  exhibition  of  Millet’s  works  held 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1887,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a translation : — 

Barbizon,  6 June,  1861. 

Sir,  — 

I will  be  at  your  house  Monday  morning  at  nine 
o’clock  with  my  copper-plate.  As  Mr.  Bracquemond  is 
to  do  the  biting,  kindly  let  him  know  that  I shall  be 
pleased  to  see  this  operation  done  in  time  to  allow  me  to 
see  a proof  of  my  plate  before  starting  for  home  the  same 
evening.  If  Mr.  Bracquemond  can  do  me  this  kindness 
I shall  feel  much  obliged  to  him. 

Accept,  I pray  you,  my  salutations 

J.  F.  Millet. 

[P.S.]  Would  it  not  be  well  also  to  tell  Delatre  [the 
printer]  to  be  at  his  place  Monday  in  the  afternoon? 
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Millet.  The  Woman  Feeding  her  Child 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  814  X 614  inches 
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Millet’s  Birthplace.  Gruchy,  Normandy 


The  plate  in  question  was  probably  La  Soupe,  some- 
times called  Woman  Feeding  her  Child,  which  appeared  in 
the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  for  September,  1861,  with  an 
article  by  M.  Philippe  Burty  on  the  etchings  Millet  had 
produced  up  to  that  time.  Madame  Heymann,  MillePs 
daughter,  with  her  baby,  served  as  the  models  for  this 
plate.  We  can  understand  the  rarity  of  proofs  in  the 
first  state,  when  we  see  by  this  letter  that  Delatre  had 
to  take  them  off  under  the  master^s  eye  before  he  re- 
turned with  the  plate  to  Barbizon  that  same  evening. 
Millet’s  plates  were  usually  deeply  bitten,  and  one.  The 
Woman  Carding  Wool,  was  by  accident  forgotten  and  left 
in  the  mordant  all  night.  The  artist  thought  it  spoiled, 
but  the  clear  treatment  in  pure  line  prevented  this,  ex- 
cept that  the  proofs  are  often  veritable  casts  in  ink, 
w^hich,  in  varying  degree,  is  what  all  etchings  are. 

This  habit  of  deep  biting  had  its  advantage,  however, 
when  Goulding  of  London  printed  a limited  edition  of 
fine  prints  from  the  plates  after  they  were  taken  from 
the  coffer  in  which  they  had  been  sealed  at  the  time  of 
Millet’s  death.  They  were  then  placed  by  the  family 
in  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Keppel’s  hands  for  the  same 
purpose,  being  specially  marked  and  placed  hors  de 
service  afterwards. 

Millet’s  almost  unique  lithograph  of  The  Sower  was 
drawn  at  Barbizon,  as  well  as  the  cliches-verres  executed 
by  the  Cuvelier  process,  and  the  wood-cuts,  — in  one  case 
only  engraved  by  his  hand, — drawn  by  him  on  the  block, 
which  were  afterwards  engraved  by  his  brother  Pierre 
or  by  Adrien  Lavieille  under  the  artist’s  direction. 

Three  trips  to  his  native  Normandy  were  made  during 
the  period  of  his  life  at  Barbizon.  The  first  was  in  1853 
after  his  mother’s  death,  when  the  family  insisted  on 
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his  presence  at  the  modest  partage.  He  gave  up  his  in- 
terest in  the  parental  house  and  farm  to  his  brother 
Auguste  who  remained  to  work  it,  and  only  asked  for 
the  old  books  of  his  great  uncle  the  Abbe  Charles,  an 
ancient  oak  cupboard  that  had  been  in  the  family  for 
centuries,  and  one  of  the  brass  Cannes,  used  for  carrying 
water  or  milk.  These  he  took  with  him  to  Barbizon, 
where  he  always  treasured  them,  and  sometimes  intro- 
duced them  into  his  pictures. 

During  the  summer  of  1854,  a passing  wave  of  good 
fortune  permitted  him  to  revisit  Greville  and  Gruchy, 
this  time  accompanied  by  Madame  Millet  and  his  fam- 
ily. Je  vais  revoir  ma  Normandie,’^  he  wrote  to  Sensier 
on  the  18th  of  June,  just  as  he  was  starting.  The  visit 
extended  over  four  months,  during  which  time  Brezar 
his  landlord  rearranged  an  old  building  across  the  gar- 
den as  a new  studio,  putting  in  a wooden  floor,  and  a 
good-sized  window-light  on  the  side  facing  the  street. 
The  old  studio  was  floored  to  a convenient  level  for  a 
dining-room,  and  a small  kitchen  was  built  near  by.  On 
coming  back  to  Barbizon  with  his  family  in  the  autumn. 
Millet  found  all  these  improvements  completed  which 
gave  him  for  the  first  time  a fairly  comfortable  home  and 
a well-lighted  atelier  of  modest  dimensions. 

His  last  trip  to  Normandy  was  undertaken  when  the 
approach  of  the  German  army  in  1870  made  it  wise  to 
take  the  family  to  safer  quarters.  His  two  sons-in-law 
were  already  at  the  front  with  their  regiments.  He  took 
the  family  first  to  Cherbourg,  where  he  was  unable  to 
sketch  outside  on  account  of  the  existing  martial  law, 
though  he  managed  to  do  some  sea-studies  from  his 
hotel  window.  Later  he  went  to  Gruchy  and  Greville 
where  he  made  a number  of  sketches,  at  the  latter  place 
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Millet’s  Studio  at  Barbizon 
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Henri  Michel  Chapu.  Monument  to  the  Memory  of  Jean-Francois  Millet 
AND  Theodore  Rousseau  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau 


painting  a picture  of  the  church  which  is  now  in  the 
Louvre  Museum,  and  which  may  be  seen  on  the  easel  in 
the  photograph  of  his  studio  made  after  his  death  in 
1875  by  Charles  Bodmer  — a son  of  MilleCs  friend,  the 
painter  Karl  Bodmer,  — from  whom  I procured  a copy 
a few  years  later.  In  this  photograph  one  sees  how 
simple  were  the  means  with  which  Millet  produced 
his  great  works.  A solid  easel,  some  rush-bottomed 
stools,  a simple  paint-stand,  and  a few  casts  hung  above 
the  plain  table  seen  beyond  the  window.  Here  and  on 
the  shelf  above  are  a few  panels  and  canvases  leaning 
against  the  wall.  One  odd  touch  is  the  model  of  a 
brig  under  full  sail  placed  on  the  top  of  the  easel,  — 
possibly  the  gift  of  some  mariner  friend  in  Normandy. 
The  tools  and  furnishings  are  of  that  extreme  simplicity 
we  might  expect  in  a master  whose  force  consisted  in  the 
pure  strength  of  his  thought  and  the  expressive  skill  of 
his  hand. 

Perhaps  the  most  persistent  impressions,  and  those 
that  influenced  all  his  work,  were  received  as  a child 
and  young  man  in  Normandy.  These  qualified  all  he 
produced,  even  the  subjects  composed  at  Barbizon. 

Among  the  artists  who  lived  at  or  near  Barbizon,  and 
whom  he  saw  oftenest,  were  Rousseau,  Corot,  Barye, 
Daumier,  and  Diaz.  Decamps  rode  over  from  Fon- 
tainebleau to  see  him  several  times.  With  these  men 
and  with  Sensier  he  kept  up  the  most  intimate  and 
friendly  relations.  Daubigny  and  Dupre  who  lived  north 
of  Paris  on  the  Oise  at  Auvers  and  LTsle-Adam  were 
also  among  his  sympathetic  friends.  He  went  abroad 
but  little,  for  he  was  essentially  a family  man  and  a 
lover  of  his  own  fireside. 

Of  his  various  friendships  with  fellow-painters,  that 
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with  Rousseau  was  the  most  intimate  and  permanent. 
Slow  to  come  together  at  first,  their  attachment  was 
constant  when  they  fully  understood  each  other^s  value. 
The  Forest  and  Plain  were  principally  interesting  to 
Rousseau  for  their  magnificent  landscape  motives, 
while  with  Millet  it  was  the  human  side  that  touched 
him  the  most  profoundly  in  all  he  saw  or  composed.  It 
was  fitting  that  these  two  great  painters  should  be 
buried  side  by  side  at  Chailly,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
church-tower  which  may  be  seen  rising  against  the  sun- 
set sky  in  Millet ^s  Angelus,  and  that  on  the  memorial 
plaque  inaugurated  at  Barbizon  in  1884,  their  powerful 
profiles  should  be  placed  side  by  side.  This  bronze  relief 
is  fastened  to  the  face  of  one  of  the  great  rocks  in  the 
Forest  near  the  Porte  des  Vaches. 

It  was  by  this  gate  that  Millet  entered  Barbizon  with 
his  family  and  Jacque  in  1849.  Here,  too,  he  passed 
oftenest  with  Rousseau  when  they  visited  their  favorite 
haunts  of  the  Forest  together,  during  those  eventful 
years  spent  in  mutual  contemplation  of  nature,  and  in 
creating  works,  of  which  the  beauty  and  supreme  art 
have  made  their  names  immortal. 


DRAWINGS  BY  ITALIAN  ARTISTS  IN  THE 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


By  GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 

Author  of  “ Original  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,”  ” Eighteenth  Century 
French  Engravings,”  “ Jacques  Callot,”  ” Drawings  by  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Artists  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,”  etc. 

HE  school  which  included  Ghirlandaio, 
Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Fra  Bartolommeo  and 
Filippino  Lippi  remains,  after  almost  half  a 
thousand  years,  one  of  the  most  delightful  in 
art^s  record.  Historically,  also,  this  great  Florentine 
group  is  of  significance,  for  in  the  work  of  these  men 
shall  be  noted  those  qualities  which  were  their  heritage 
from  the  earlier  Primitives  ; while,  as  the  precursors 
of  Raffaelle,  who  was  influenced  by  the  study  of  their 
work,  they  left  their  impress  on  the  great  Roman  school. 

Of  these  drawings  by  the  Florentines,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  has  a very  delightful  example  in  its  Angel 
of  the  Annunciation  by  Filippino  Lippi.  In  this  circular 
drawing  (flanked  by  two  little  sketches  of  a later  period) 
there  is  epitomized  the  loveliness  of  the  school  which  he 
so  well  exemplifies.  The  sketch  has  that  simplicity  and 
that  purity  which  are  distinguishing  traits  of  XVth  cen- 
tury Florentine  drawings,  and  has,  moreover,  the  cor- 
rectness in  the  presentation  of  the  human  figure,  not  so 
apparent  in  preceding  centuries. 

Apart  from  delightful  execution,  what  thought  and 
feeling  there  are  in  every  detail  of  composition!  The 
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Angel,  in  a mood  of  quiet  elation,  advances  with  a free 
and  swift  motion,  emphasized  by  the  flowing  garments. 
The  parted  lips  of  the  face  shown  in  profile  speak  the 
divine  message,  while  the  raised  right  hand  imposes 
reverential  silence  on  the  auditors.  In  the  left  hand  a 
spray  of  Easter  lilies  is  symbolic  of  the  Christ;  and  the 
wings  and  aureole  are  hardly  needed  for  a picture  so 
surcharged  with  the  wonder  of  holiness.  The  drapery  is 
Florentine  in  character,  but  does  not  affect  the  eye  with 
any  contemporaneous  limitations;  and  while  the  drawing 
incidentally  is  to  be  recognized  as  a document  indicative 
of  XVth  century  influence  over  such  XIXth  century 
artists  as  Burne-Jones  and  Rossetti,  it  leads  the  imagi- 
nation along  paths  of  spiritual  beauty,  into  realms  not 
bounded  by  epochs. 

Filippino  Lippi  was  born  about  1457  and  died  in  1504. 
That  the  serenity  of  his  life  explains,  to  some  extent,  the 
sweetness  of  his  work,  may  well  be  true;  although  the 
direct  influence  of  Ghirlandaio  accounts  more  for  the 
style  of  Filippino  than  can  any  biographical  facts. 
Grace  and  tenderness  are  to  be  found  in  all  his  work;  and 
that  nobility  of  attitude  wherein  he  shows  himself  an 
inspired  precursor  of  the  great  artists  who  were  so  soon 
to  follow.  His  paintings  had  for  the  most  part  religious 
themes,  the  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin  being  es- 
pecially favored  by  him.  In  the  Church  of  the  Badia,  at 
Florence,  his  painting  of  The  Apparition  of  the  Virgin  to 
St.  Bernard,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  his  works, 
has,  at  the  lower  left,  the  figure  of  an  angel  which  may 
be  compared  with  the  drawing  at  the  Metropolitan. 
While  the  hands  are  there  shown  in  an  attitude  of  prayer, 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  upper  body  is  similar, 
and  the  face,  again  shown  in  profile,  has  the  sim- 
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Size  of  the  original  drawing,  3%  inches  in  diameter 


Anonymous  Ferrarese  Master.  St.  Nazaro  (?) 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  1 1%  X 6%  inches 
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plicity  and  purity  of  expression  that  the  present  drawing 
reveals. 

While  Florence  was,  in  the  second  half  of  the  XVth 
century,  contributing  in  such  lovely  wise  to  art,  the  North 
Italian  cities  were  bringing  forth  a multiplicity  of  im- 
portant painters.  Most  notable  was  Mantegna;  and  the 
influence  of  this  Paduan  master  (great  in  the  field  of  en- 
gravings as  well  as  in  that  of  paintings)  is  to  be  seen 
j in  the  Metropolitan's  fascinating  drawing  attributed  to 
some  unnamed  artist  of  the  school  of  Ferrara.  The  draw- 
ing belongs  to  the  late  XVth  or  early  XVIth  century,  and 
is,  one  surmises,  of  the  school  of  Ercole  Grand! . There  is, 
in  the  National  Gallery  at  Budapest,  a drawing  of  a man 
on  horseback,  a study  for  Grandi's  painting  in  the  Gar- 
ganelli  Chapel  at  Bologna.  The  formality  in  treatment 
of  costume  is  similar  in  both  the  Budapest  and  the 
Metropolitan  drawings,  although  the  latter  has  more 
charm,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  tonal  quality. 

The  school  of  Ferrara  was  inferior  to  most  of  the  other 
Italian  schools  at  that  time  in  the  drawing  of  the  human 
body,  and  there  is  a certain  woodenness,  a primitive  rude- 
■ ness,  in  many  Ferrarese  designs  that  have  come  down 
' to  us.  Even  in  so  delightful  an  example  as  the  present 
1 drawing  (which  is  considered  as  possibly  a study  of  St. 
Nazaro),  deficiencies  in  the  modelling  of  face,  hands  and 
legs  are  not  unapparent.  There  is,  indeed,  as  little  grace 
i in  the  right  hand  of  this  figure  which  holds  its  leaves  of 
j palm,  as  there  is  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Budapest 
drawing  with  its  similar  palm  leaves.  But  the  drawing 
remains  one  of  quiet  dignity,  and  is  worthy  of  much 
study  as  presumably  the  most  interesting  among  Fer- 
i rarese  drawings  in  any  American  museum. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  there  is  in  the  Na- 
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tional  Museum  at  Stockholm  a Florentine  drawing  of 
a young  man  in  similar  costume  to  the  Metropolitan 
Ferrarrese  drawing,  showing  the  influence  of  Paolo 
Uccello,  who  in  turn  may  have  been  influenced  by  Man- 
tegna, the  North  Italian  master  who  undoubtedly  af- 
fected our  unnamed  Ferrarese  artist. 

Following  in  chronological  sequence,  the  artists  whom 
we  have  chosen  for  consideration  in  an  article  which,  iri 
view  of  the  numbers  of  Italian  drawings  at  the  Metro- 
politan, is  necessarily  a very  partial  survey,  we  now 
come  to  a representative  of  the  Venetian  school.  Nor 
is  it  merely  as  a matter  of  personal  predilection  that 
Domenico  Campagnola  (1484-after  1563)  is  included. 
Better  known  as  an  engraver  than  as  a painter,  Cam- 
pagnola is  further  distinguished  from  his  contemporaries 
in  that  his  achievement  was  more  notable  in  the  held  of 
landscape  than  in  the  human  form.  His  most  attractive 
drawing  at  the  Metropolitan  is  typical,  pleasing  not 
alone  in  composition,  but  also  in  detail,  although  it  has 
elements  of  that  theatricality  which  differentiates  the 
Italian  from  the  Dutch  landscape  school.  Campagnola 
has  here  recourse  to  a hilly  road  and  high  banks  in  the 
foreground,  a method  of  arrangement  always  felicitous 
in  lending  distance  to  the  middle  and  background.  This 
scheme  of  composition  (including  often  a comparatively 
large  figure  in  the  foreground),  we  have,  in  a previous 
paper,  noted  as  a favorite  device  of  Jacques  Callot,  who 
served  his  art  apprenticeship  in  Italy. 

The  caravels  in  Campagnola’s  wide  river  remind  us 
interestingly  that  our  artist  was  born  less  than  a decade 
before  Columbus  set  out  in  similar  vessels  upon  his  dis- 
covery of  America.  Buildings  add  a classical  touch  to 
the  general  effectiveness  of  this  drawing;  while  the  trees, 
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Campagnola.  Landscape 


showing  the  Titian  influence,  are  as  deftly  drawn  as  the 
various  little  figures  which  decorate  the  foreground. 
Campagnola’s  line,  as  is  logical  with  so  proficient  an 
engraver,  is  clear  and  expressive.  The  only  criticism 
that  suggests  itself  is  in  regard  to  his  tendency  to  intro- 
duce curves  into  his  lines,  with  the  result  that  the  road 
and  rocks  in  the  foreground  have  something  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  streams  of  water.  The  same  mistaken  effect 
is  to  be  seen  in  another  Venetian  landscape  drawing  by 
Campagnola  in  the  Albertina  Collection  at  Vienna.  For 
all  this,  he  remains  one  of  the  important  names  in  the 
realm  of  landscape;  and  although  he  figures,  so  far  as 
his  own  work  is  concerned,  but  modestly  in  the  history 
of  painting,  he  may,  through  his  influence  on  Pieter 
Breughel  the  Elder,  be  considered  as  having  left  a more 
important  stamp  on  landscape  painting  than  any  other 
of  the  Venetian  artists,  including  Titian,  whose  landscape 
studies  those  of  Campagnola  not  infrequently  resemble. 

In  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (1485-1547)  we  have  an- 
other attractive  artist  of  the  Venetian  school.  Sebasti- 
ano had,  in  the  company  of  Titian  and  Giorgione,  studied 
under  Giovanni  Bellini  who,  however,  influenced  him 
far  less  than  did  his  fellow  student  Giorgione.  In  1512 
Sebastiano  (whose  real  name  was  Luciani,  but  who 
gained  the  name  of  del  Piombo  on  receiving  appoint- 
ment in  the  office  where  the  leaden  seals  were  attached 
to  Papal  decrees)  began  his  career  in  Rome,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  princely  banker,  Agostino  Chigi.  It 
was  a time  at  which  Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle  were 
the  rival  leaders  in  the  world  of  art;  and  when  Sebas- 
tiano became  a student  of  Michelangelo,  the  great 
Florentine,  appreciating  Sebastiano’s  power  as  a colorist, 
conceived  the  idea  that  if  to  this  capacity  the  structure 
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Sebastiano  del  PIOMBO  (Luciani).  Head  of  a Woman 

Size  of  the  original  drawing,  8 X 6%  inches 
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of  great  design  were  added,  he  might  have  in  Sebastiano 
a painter  who  could  overthrow  Raffaelle.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  theory  advanced  by  Vasari;  and  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  not  alone  did  Sebastiano  undertake 
some  of  his  paintings  at  the  suggestion  of  Michel- 
angelo with  a set  purpose  of  rivalling  Raffaelle,  but  it 
is  also  sufficiently  well  established  that  Michelangelo 
assisted  Sebastiano  in  general  structural  design  and  com- 
position. The  Flagellation  Transfiguration  in  the 

Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Montorio  at  Rome  are  instances 
in  point,  and  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London,  a further  one. 

It  is  in  relation  to  this  alliance  between  these  two 
artists  whose  friendship  was  of  the  closest,  that  the  draw- 
ing of  the  Head  of  a Woman  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo 
at  the  Metropolitan  gains  its  chief  interest.  So  mark- 
edly is  shown  the  influence  of  Michelangelo,  that  it 
almost  visualizes  for  us  the  circumstances  of  their  affilia- 
tion. It  reveals  at  the  same  time,  however,  Sebastiano^s 
inferiority  as  a draughtsman.  He  achieves  here  the 
colorist^s  effect  in  light  and  shade,  but  his  minute  cross- 
hatching  and  numerous  almost  valueless  small  curved 
lines  are  in  significant  contrast  to  the  swift  and  potent 
lines  revealed  in  the  drawings  of  Michelangelo.  If  we 
study  the  nose  or  the  chin  of  this  woman,  or  the  muscles 
of  her  neck,  we  shall  note  how  Sebastiano  resorts  to 
meretricious  art  to  gain  his  effect,  while  with  his  master 
the  structure  of  the  human  form  or  any  of  its  component 
parts  is  shown  in  far  firmer  and  more  simple  manner. 
As  an  historical  document  confirming  Vasari^s  conten- 
tion and  bringing  to  light  one  of  the  most  interesting 
episodes  relating  to  the  rivalry  between  Michelangelo 
and  Raffaelle,  this  drawing  is  of  chief  importance;  an 
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interest  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  after  Raffaelle’s 
death,  Sebastiano  became  the  foremost  figure  among 
the  painters  at  Rome. 

Lorenzo  Leonbruno  (1489-1537)  is  a name  of  less  note 
than  those  that  we  have  been  considering,  yet  a drawing 
of  his  in  the  Metropolitan  deserves  attention  for  more 
than  one  reason.  Here  we  have  a bacchanalian  scene 
whose  debt  to  Mantegna  is  readily  obvious.  In  Man- 
tegna’s Bacchanalian  Group  with  a Wine-press  (Bartsch 
No.  19)  are  twelve  figures  in  a similar  composition.  Here 
there  are  thirteen  figures,  with  various  decided  differen- 
tiations and  some  minor  transpositions.  In  both  a child 
hangs  over  the  edge  of  the  wine  vat;  a standing  figure 
at  the  left  carries  a human  burden  over  the  shoulders; 
another  holds  a horn;  and  still  another  clasps  a youth  in 
his  arms.  Mantegna’s  design  is  infinitely  more  beautiful, 
and  his  bodies  are  drawn  with  finer  fidelity.  Leonbruno, 
however,  for  all  the  faults  of  his  design,  has  achieved 
an  attractive  sculptural  quality  in  this  drawing,  which 
is  interesting  not  merely  because  of  its  rearrangement 
of  a famous  model,  but  also  in  that  his  figures  are  ihose 
alone  of  human  beings  engaged  in  a riot  of  wine,  while 
Mantegna’s  design  is  replete  with  the  far  feeling  of  myth- 
ological days.  That  this  difference  was  a conscious 
change  on  the  part  of  Leonbruno  is  made  evident  by  his 
elimination  of  the  only  goat-footed  satyr  in  Mantegna’s 
group. 

A few  years  after  the  birth  of  Leonbruno,  Giulio 
Romano  (1493-1546)  was  born.  His  name  is  as  in- 
timately associated  with  Raffaelle’s  as  Sebastiano’s  is 
with  that  of  Michelangelo;  and,  after  years  of  asso- 
ciated labors  and  pleasures,  he  became  one  of  the  heirs 
and  executors  of  Raffaelle,  of  whom  he  was  perhaps  the 
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most  famous  pupil.  The  dark  colors  that  he  used  in  his 
paintings  — colors  that  have  not  well  stood  the  test  of 
time  — interfere  with  the  beauty  of  his  canvases;  but 
in  his  drawings  Giulio  Romano  is  revealed  as  an  artist 
of  scholarly  temperament  in  the  study  of  accessories 
as  well  as  a master  of  original  power.  In  Europa  and 
the  Bull,  the  Metropolitan  has  a very  characteristic 
drawing  in  that  mythological  field  which  strongly  ap- 
pealed to  this  artist.  The  bull  is  wading  across  the 
river,  bearing  Europa  on  his  back,  while  two  shepherds, 
one  old,  one  young  (with  cattle  and  dog  near  by),  are 
watching  the  strange  scene  with  varying  interest.  Above 
Europa  flies,  bow  in  hand,  a cupid  — symbolic  of  the 
amorous  adventure  in  which  Jupiter  is  engaged.  This 
pen-and-ink  and  wash  drawing  has  the  usual  quality  of 
modelling  which  one  associates  with  Giulio  Romano,  a 
quality  that  was  a result  of  his  extensive  studies  of  bas- 
reliefs. 

Many  of  the  Italian  painters  of  this  period  are  yet 
alive  for  us  in  an  intimate  way  in  the  pages  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini^s  inimitable  record  of  genius  and  scoundrelism. 
It  is  there  that  we  learn  how,  through  Cellini,  Sebastiano 
received  the  appointment  that  gave  him  the  name  by 
which  he  is  known;  and  there  too  we  shall  find  amusing 
anecdotes  and  trenchant  criticism  concerning  the  bit- 
terest and  the  meanest  of  Michelangelo^s  rivals. 

Baccio  Bandinelli  (1493-1560),  by  birth  a Florentine, 
naturally  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  great  cartoons  of 
Michelangelo  for  the  Council  Hall;  but  the  wonderful 
nude  figures  so  aroused  the  envy  of  this  man  who  con- 
sidered himself  Michelangelo’s  superior  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  human  figure,  that,  during  the  political 
upheaval  in  1512,  he  took  advantage  of  the  confusion 
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Lorenzo  Leonbruno.  Bacchanal 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  10%  X 16%  inches 


Francesco  Primaticcio.  St.  Michael  and  the  Fallen  Angels 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  10  X 7^  inches 
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to  destroy  Michelangelo^s  picture  at  the  Palace  at 
Florence.  Cellini  has  no  words  too  contemptuous  where- 
with to  describe  the  art  of  Bandinelli;  but  the  Metropoli- 
tan's drawing,  to  which  the  name  of  The  Holy  Family  is 
given,  is  one  among  many  indications  of  Bandinelli’s 
undoubted  talent.  He  lapses  at  times,  it  is  true,  into 
theatrical  exaggerations  of  muscles,  but  in  the  present 
instance  he  is  not  open  to  this  criticism.  Behind  the 
central  figure  of  the  woman  stands  a very  old  man,  staff 
in  hand,  and  with  flowing  drapery.  Both  these  figures 
are  drawn  with  bold  and  free  lines  and  show  a sculptor^s 
knowledge  of  the  human  form.  The  classical  features  of 
the  woman’s  face,  her  exposed  breast,  and  the  almost 
naked  form  of  the  old  man,  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
title  of  The  Holy  Family  is  a misnomer;  and  that  indeed 
the  subject  of  this  drawing  is  not  the  Virgin  and  Joseph, 
but  Helen  of  Troy.  The  drawing,  in  its  reference  to 
the  work  of  Michelangelo,  has  an  historical  interest  re- 
lated to  that  which  we  And  in  the  study  by  Sebastiano. 
Michelangelo  sought  to  train  Sebastiano  to  become 
the  rival  of  Raffaelle;  Bandinelli’s  aim  was  to  outdo 
Michelangelo. 

With  Michelangelo’s  and  Raffaelle’s  influence  the 
Italian  School  had  become  paramount  over  all  Europe. 
Foreign  princes  were  continually  holding  out  induce- 
ments to  the  artists  of  Italy,  where,  similarly,  popes  and 
princes  heaped  favors  upon  genius.  One  is  familiar  with 
the  journeyings  of  Cellini  from  Italy  to  France  and  from 
France  to  Italy  at  the  behest  of  royal  patrons;  and  so, 
too,  we  shall  And  Francesco  Primaticcio  (1504-1570), 
invited  by  Francis  I to  take  charge  of  the  decorations  for 
the  palace  at  Fontainebleau.  Here  he  got  into  dangerous 
rivalry  with  Cellini,  who,  on  one  occasion,  threatened 
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him  in  the  usual  swaggering  way.  Primaticcio  belongs 
to  that  group  of  artists  whose  work  shows  those  so-called 
decadent  qualities  which  enter  into  Italian  art  after  the 
death  of  Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle.  Elegance  and 
charm  begin  to  be  the  substitutes  for  essential  idea  and 
structural  truth ; a decline  revealed  more,  on  the  whole, 
in  the  field  of  painting  than  of  drawing.  The  Metropoli- 
tan's best  example  of  a design  by  Primaticcio  — St, 
Michael  and  the  Fallen  Angels  — exemplifies  both  the 
quality  and  the  limitations  of  the  artist.  The  study  is 
pleasing,  despite  a composition  that  lacks  the  conviction 
of  greatness;  yet  it  is  the  work  of  a man  who  is  a lover  of 
ancient  statuary  and  who  does  not  descend  to  planes  of 
unnatural  exaggeration  in  gesture  and  attitude.  The  fig- 
ure of  Lucifer,  for  all  its  faults  in  the  drawing  of  hands 
and  arms,  is  still  a graceful  figure;  although  even  here  we 
can  see  why,  in  later  times,  the  significant  French  paint- 
ers deprecated  the  art  of  Primaticcio. 

With  Jacopo  Robusti,  II  Tintoretto  (1518-1594),  we 
come  to  a Titan  among  the  Venetians;  greater,  however, 
as  a painter  than  as  a draughtsman.  From  his  drawings 
are  absent  the  correctness  and  finish  of  the  Roman 
school.  Tintoretto  seems  ever  eager  to  get  at  his  canvas, 
although  he  does  not  underrate  the  importance  of  draw- 
ing. His  sketches  are  big  in  thought  and  composition; 
masterful  in  the  broad  lines  of  his  brush  or  the  incisive 
strokes  of  his  pen.  Details  do  not  interest  him;  he  al- 
ways seeks  the  general  effect,  an  end  which  he  attains  in 
his  drawings  largely  through  his  powerful  use  of  light 
and  shade.  All  this  is  shown  in  the  sketch  entitled  The 
Apparition  of  the  Virgin  (but  perhaps  more  accurately 
to  be  called  ^‘The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ’0,  no 
doubt  a preliminary  design  for  one  of  his  paintings. 
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Tintoretto  (Jacopo  Robusti).  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 

Size  of  the  original  drawing,  12  X 6%  inches 
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An  artist  of  more  importance  for  the  historian  than 
for  the  lover  of  art  is  Federigo  Barocci  (1528-1612),  a 
painter  of  the  Roman  school,  who  has  been  called  the 

first  of  the  Italian  decadents.”  Although,  as  a young 
man,  he  personally  met  Michelangelo,  it  was  Correg- 
gio who  most  influenced  the  work  of  Barocci,  in  whose 
drawings  is  evident  the  tenderness  of  feeling  but  not  all 
the  virility  of  his  great  Bolognese  master.  The  black 
crayon  study  of  a Head  of  a Woman  shows  resemblance 
to  French  drawings  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  and  is  thus 
interesting  as  an  indication  of  Barocci^s  affiliations  with 
a school  whose  charm  is  essentially  different  from  the 
vital  delightfulness  of  the  drawings  of  Italian  art  at  its 
best  period. 

With  Barocci  there  was  often  employed  by  Pope  Pius 
IV  another  artist  of  the  Roman  School,  Federigo  Zuc- 
caro  (1542-1609).  The  Metropolitan  has  a very  pleasing 
drawing  by  this  artist  in  which  a nobleman  and  members 
of  his  household  are  shown  kneeling  in  the  street,  or 
courtyard  before  the  palace,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 
Zuccaro  was  much  patronized  by  the  nobility  through- 
out Europe,  receiving  commissions  in  England,  France 
and  Holland  as  well  as  in  Italy,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  in  the  present  drawing  we  have  the  portrait 
of  one  of  his  patrons.  As  a presentation  of  a contem- 
poraneous episode  it  is  rare  among  Italian  drawings. 
It  has  pleasant  illustrative  quality,  and  one  might 
imagine  it  as  a scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet”;  but 
that  Zuccaro  was  not  a draughtsman  of  the  first  rank, 
the  hands  and  leg  of  the  male  figure  furthest  to  the 
right  suffice  to  reveal. 

Of  these  secondary  artists  the  Metropolitan  has  a vast 
number  of  drawings,  for  the  most  part  the  gift,  some 
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forty-five  years  ago,  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt:  a collection 
which  is  deserving  of  study  especially  in  regard  to  archi- 
tectural and  ornamental  designs.  In  so  brief  a paper  as 
this,  many  interesting  names  must  be  passed  by,  but 
one  pauses  to  admire  a drawing  by  the  Bolognese  artist, 
Camillo  Procaccini  (1546-1626),  in  which  Virgin  and 
Child  are  shown  in  a study  that  has  the  quality  of  monu- 
mental sculpture.  The  Infant  Christ  seems  to  be  press- 
ing himself  upwards  towards  the  mother’s  down-turned 
face,  as  if  the  Child  were  trying  to  comfort  the  mother, 
whose  expression  is  that  of  foreboding  sorrow.  The 
strong  lines  of  this  picture  may  be  those  of  a reed  pen, 
much  in  use  among  the  artists  of  those  days,  and  the 
invariable  medium  of  Cambiaso  in  his  pen-and-ink 
drawings.  Procaccini,  who  was  strongly  influenced  by 
Parmigiano,  made  paintings  for  many  of  the  Italian 
churches,  the  life  of  the  Virgin  figuring  frequently  in  his 
work. 

We  have  indicated  that  in  Procaccini’s  drawing,  the 
charm  for  the  imagination  resides  in  its  suggestion  of 
the  mother’s  grief,  as  with  prophetic  instinct  she  foresees 
what  the  years  are  to  bring  to  her  Infant.  The  human 
note  is  sounded  less  keenly,  but  perhaps  not  less  appeal- 
ingly, in  a drawing  by  Leandro  Bassano  (1558-1623), 
whose  subject  is  the  appearance  of  the  Angel  to  the 
shepherds.  In  the  foreground  a woman  milks  a cow,  sur- 
rounded by  sheep,  a goat,  and  a dog.  The  other  four 
figures  are  men.  One  of  them  is  reclining,  playing  leis- 
urely on  the  flute,  while  a second  shepherd  stands  near 
the  head  of  the  cow.  These  two  men,  as  well  as  the 
woman,  are  engrossed  in  their  rustic  occupations;  but  the 
other  two  men  have  seen  the  Angel,  whose  form,  if  we 
look  with  half-closed  eyes,  becomes  merged  in  the  clouds 
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Leandro  Bassano.  The  Apparition  of  the  Angel  to  the  Shepherds 

Size  of  the  original  drawing,  111/4  X 9i/l>  inches 
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Annibale  Carracci.  Male  Figure 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  12^/4  X 9 inches 
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and  foliage  of  the  upper  part  of  the  drawing.  Awe-struck 
are  the  observant  shepherds,  and  their  attitude  of  sur- 
prise and  wonder  contrasts  effectively  with  the  repose  of 
their  companions.  The  drawing  is  replete  with  poetry, 
and  the  distant  hills  and  glowing  sky  have  the  glamour 
of  romance.  A drawing  whose  defects  are  gladly  con- 
doned in  view  of  the  totality  of  its  charm. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  draughtsmanship,  an  artist 
not  subject  to  adverse  criticism  is  Annibale  Carracci. 
He,  his  brother,  Agostino,  and  his  cousin,  Lodovico,  are 
still  regarded  as  masterful  exponents  of  the  principles 
of  classical  drawing.  They  were  not  originators,  but 
eclectics  eager  to  seize  on  many  phases  of  life  and  beauty; 
partisans  of  no  particular  school;  teachers  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  sense  of  the  value  of  correct  drawing. 
Annibale  was  the  foremost  member  of  the  Carracci  group, 
and  remains  the  most  influential  Italian  artist  of  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  XVIth  century  in  relation  to  the  academic 
training  of  later  painters.  There  are  various  of  his  draw- 
ings at  the  Metropolitan,  but  as  illustrative  of  the  fore- 
going comments,  perhaps  none  could  serve  better  than 
his  study  of  a Male  Figure , the  upper  portion  of  which 
is  shown  undraped,  a rear  view. 

The  Carraccis  lived  at  Bologna,  where  Agostino  was 
the  customer  of  a man  named  Barbieri,  who  provided 
him  with  wood.  Barbieri  had  a son,  who,  as  a small  boy, 
often  would  sit  beside  him  as  he  drove  his  cart.  Agostino 
Carracci,  becoming  one  day  aware  of  the  boy  ^s  interest  in 
art,  gave  him  a drawing  of  an  eye,  and  bade  him  copy  it. 
This  was  the  initial  event  that  led  to  II  Guercino^s  asso- 
ciation with  the  Carraccis,  resulting  in  his  career  as  a 
successful  artist.  Guercino^s  drawings  are  easy  to  recog- 
nize, both  by  the  freedom  in  his  lines  and  that  treatment 
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of  light  and  shade  which  shows  the  influence  of  Cara- 
vaggio. Of  these  characteristic  drawings,  the  Metropol- 
itan has  a number;  but,  for  us  at  least,  most  interesting 
is  a view  of  a Piazza,  a drawing  which  associates  Guer- 
cino  with  two  artists  hitherto,  it  may  be,  not  thought 
of  in  his  connection. 

The  clock-tower  and  the  other  buildings  in  this  draw- 
ing are  not  arranged  in  their  actual  relationship  as  they 
stand  in  the  lovely  Venetian  square.  But  this  somewhat 
curious  point  we  pass  over  (for  to  shift  buildings  is  ar- 
tistic license)  in  order  to  study  the  small  figures  in  the 
drawing.  It  would  seem  beyond  much  question  that 
Guercino  was  familiar  with  the  etchings  of  Callot,  his 
contemporary,  who  lived  and  became  famous  in  Florence 
early  in  the  XVIIth  century.  Rembrandt,  soon  there- 
after, was  performing  his  miracles,  but  when  Callot 
wrought  his  delightful  Florentine  plates,  he  was  the  most 
celebrated  (and  he  may  be  considered  the  first)  of  great 
etchers.  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  drawing 
by  Guercino  was  made  directly  under  the  Callot  in- 
fluence. 

Guercino^s  small  figures  attain  their  effect  by  his  char- 
acteristic use  of  chiaroscuro.  They  lack  the  imposing 
dignity  of  even  the  most  minute  of  CalloFs  figures;  they 
are  clever,  but  not  great.  In  an  Italian  artist  of  the 
succeeding  century,  we  shall  see  the  marvellous  little 
figures  of  Callot  reincarnated;  and  Francesco  Guardi 
(1712-1793)  should  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  artists 
who  owe  a debt  to  the  master  of  Lorraine. 

Canaletto  and  Guardi  are  not  alone  important  as 
painters,  but  are  also,  with  Piranesi,  the  most  interesting 
architectural  draughtsmen  of  their  period  in  Italy.  Guar- 
di^s  chief  wizardry  is  observable  in  those  little  blots  and 
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(Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri).  View  oi 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  7\i  X 10%  inches 


Francesco  Guardi.  Facade  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  9%  X SYs  inches 
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slashes  of  ink,  those  swift  scratchy  lines,  which  resolve 
themselves  into  vital  beings  either  of  the  human  or  ani- 
mal world.  The  title  of  the  drawing  here  reproduced  is 
the  Fagade  of  St.  Markus,  the  church  which  completes  the 
square,  some  of  whose  buildings  Guercino^s  drawing 
includes. 

Scraggly  lines,  capped  by  little  dots  of  ink  (in  indi- 
vidual analysis  reminding  us  of  musical  notes),  become 
clusters  of  magnificent  columns;  and  this  is  a sketch  one 
can  have  all  manner  of  delight  in  letting  the  eyes  play 
on.  If  we  almost  close  our  lids  and  focus  our  gaze  on  the 
noble  entrance,  the  depth  of  the  corridor  becomes  im- 
posing; or,  with  the  same  emphasized  vision,  we  may 
see  the  figure  in  the  centre  foreground  throwing  a 
shadow  that  well-nigh  seems  to  refiect  character.  The 
note  of  humor,  a note  often  struck  in  the  etchings  of 
Callot,  is  to  be  found  in  the  drawing  of  the  two  little 
dogs  and  the  fat  man  in  the  lower  left  corner;  while  per- 
haps the  most  masterly  bit  is  the  group  at  the  right 
which  reveals  all  that  is  essential  in  depicting  a father 
looking  down  at  the  little  boy  with  whom  he  is  walking. 
There  are  other  excellent  sketches  by  Guardi  in  the 
Metropolitan,  including  some  superb  studies  of  a bull 
fight,  but  none  more  succinctly  combining  his  rare  qual- 
ities as  draughtsman  with  that  power  of  giving  character 
and  beauty  to  static  as  well  as  to  animal  forms.  In  such 
a drawing  as  this,  we  have  further  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  the  spirit  of  a drawing  is  the  vital  thing,  and 
that  a great  master  can  achieve  in  a figure  too  small  to 
admit  of  the  presentation  of  the  features  of  the  face  the 
very  essence  of  expression;  and  that,  if  genius  be  his,  the 
imagination  of  the  artist  will  call  forth  such  response 
from  the  observer  as  to  render  inconsequent  consider- 
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ations  of  the  actual  size  or  the  meticulous  finish  in  a 
design.  Great  draughtsmen  have  learned  that  secret 
of  idealization  which  in  seeking  to  present  permanent 
types  of  character,  permanent  aspects  of  life,  employs 
the  method  of  elimination  as  well  as  of  accentuation. 
The  greater  the  master  the  more  he  can  accomplish  in 
the  slightest  of  sketches;  but  his  economy  is  based  on 
sure  knowledge. 

Very  briefly  thus  have  we  considered  the  Italian 
drawings  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum;  yet  our  partial 
adventure  has  carried  us  into  the  three  periods  into 
which  many  critics  have  divided  Italian  art.  Filippino 
Lippi  belongs  (although  less  centrally  than  his  father, 
Filippo  Lippi)  to  the  Primitive  period;  others  of  the 
artists  were  associates  of  Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle, 
who  represent  the  epoch  of  greatest  strength;  and  we 
have  followed,  not  without  pleasure,  the  work  of  some 
of  the  painters  of  the  period  of  decline,  recognizing  that 
in  their  canvases  they  show  more  elements  of  deca- 
dence’^ than  in  their  drawings  where  color  and  chiaro- 
scuro do  not  avail  to  hide  structural  weakness.  And, 
lastly,  we  have  in  Guardi  a master  not  unrelated  to 
earlier  men,  and  yet  showing  kinship  with  many  a sig- 
nificant artist  of  our  own  day. 


SOME  FRENCH  ARTISTS  DURING  THE 
SIEGE  AND  COMMUNE 


By  william  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

Author  of  “ Meryon  and  Baudelaire,”  ‘‘  Charles  Meryon,  Poet,”  ” Some 
French  Etchers  and  Sonneteers,”  ‘‘  Maxime  Lalanne,” 

‘‘  The  Goncourts  and  their  Circle,”  etc. 


I 

DMOND  DE  GONCOURT  was  in  the  print- 
room  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  when  the 
war  broke  out  in  August,  1870.  Through  the 
window,  he  tells  us  in  the  lively,  impression- 
istic pages  of  his  Journal  du  Siege,  he  saw  people  running 
in  the  Rue  Vivienne.  Instinctively  he  pushed  from  him 
the  illustrated  work  he  was  examining  and,  reaching 
the  street,  ran  with  the  crowd. 

Whether  he  returned  later  and  finished  his  perusal, 
he  does  not  say.  Profoundly  impressionable,  almost 
neurasthenic,  this  literary  maniac,  as  he  has  been  called, 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  lived  in  a state  of  sur- 
excitation  that  must  have  rendered  anything  like  con- 
secutive work  on  indifferent  subjects  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 

But  while  he  himself  apparently  spent  most  of  his 
time  wandering  about  the  streets,  meeting  people,  and 
making  observations,  there  were,  no  doubt,  those  cap- 
able, like  Goethe  at  Weimar  and  Kant  at  Konigsberg, 
in  similar  circumstances,  of  preserving  their  personal 
detachment  in  the  midst  of  public  misfortune. 
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Indeed,  one  is  struck,  in  the  Journal,  by  the  account 
of  Zola^s  call  on  Goncourt  towards  the  end  of  August, 
when  the  tide  of  French  fortunes  on  the  frontier  was  at 
its  lowest  ebb.  The  future  author  of  Le  Debacle  talked 
exclusively  of  himself,  sketching  ^^a  series  of  novels  he 
wished  to  write,  an  epic  in  ten  volumes  involving  the 
natural  and  social  history  of  a family  . . . with  the  ex- 
position of  temperaments,  characters,  vices,  and  vir- 
tues, as  developed  by  diverse  environments  and  differ- 
entiated like  the  parts  of  a garden,  ^with  sun  here, 
shade  there.’ 

Already,  it  is  seen,  the  fortunes  of  the  Rougon-Mac- 
quart  family  were  of  far  more  acute  personal  concern  to 
Zola  than  the  fate  of  the  French  armies  under  Mac- 
Mahon  and  Bazaine. 

Other  writers  appear  in  Goncourt’s  gossiping  pages,  to 
create  a semblance  of  literary  life  in  a city  which  starva- 
tion was  already  beginning  to  stare  in  the  face.  There 
were,  for  example,  those  who,  like  Renan,  Saint-Victor, 
Neffter,  and  the  great  chemist,  Berthelot,  met  every 
week  with  Goncourt  at  Brebant’s  on  the  Boulevard  for 
dinner  and  discussion.  There  was  also  the  old,  or  elderly, 
Theophile  Gautier,  returning  broke”  from  beyond  the 
Swiss  frontier,  and  bemoaning  his  fate,  which  was  al- 
ways to  be  the  victim  of  revolutions.  And  there  was 
Victor  Hugo,  whom  the  fall  of  the  Empire  had  at  last 
allowed  to  return  from  his  long  exile  on  the  island  of 
Guernsey. 

Of  the  younger  Parisian  artists  and  men  of  letters, 
those  fit  for  military  service  were  for  the  most  part 
already  with  the  colors  or,  like  the  debonnair  Catulle 
Mendes  — who  came  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a volun- 
teer to  bid  Goncourt  good-bye  on  his  way  to  the  front  — 
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Regnault.  Automedon  with  the  Horses  of  Achilles 
Size  of  the  original  painting,  10  feet  6 inches  X 10  feet  111^  inches 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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were  rapidly  going  there.  Of  these  death  took  heavy 
toll;  and  among  others,  it  cut  off  in  his  earliest  prime  one 
in  whom  Gautier  declared  French  art  had  lost  its  unique 
hope  of  renewal. 

go  this  morning  to  the  funeral  of  Regnault,’’  writes 
Goncourt  under  date  of  Friday,  January  27,  1871,  in  the 
Journal.  There  is  an  enormous  crowd.  We  lament 
above  the  body  of  this  talented  youth,  the  burial  of 
France.  It  is  horrible,  this  equality  before  the  brutal 
death  dealt  by  rifle  or  cannon,  which  strikes  genius  or 
imbecility,  the  precious  life  like  that  which  is  without 
worth. 

Gautier,  who,  like  Goncourt,  has  also  given  us  his 
Tableaux  de  Siege,  describes  in  a croquis  his  meeting 
with  Regnault  for  the  first  time  only  a few  days  before 
the  fatal  event.  It  was  in  the  former^s  poor  lodgings  in 
Paris,  to  which  the  artist,  with  all  his  military  accoutre- 
ments, was  brought  by  a common  friend  acquainted 
with  the  long-standing  wish  of  the  two  men  to  meet  each 
other.  Not  noticing  the  lack  of  chairs,  the  painter,  just 
back  from  North  Africa,  sat  on  the  bed  as  on  a divan, 
talking  of  Tangier  and  turning  the  pages  of  a complete 
copy  of  Goya^s  Los  Desastres  de  la  Guerra,  which 
Gautier  had  recently  borrowed  from  Philippe  Burty. 

There  are  those  who  think  that,  in  times  of  great 
national  stress  or  crisis,  and  specifically  in  wartime,  a 
way  should  be  found  to  relieve  the  creative  artist,  the 
leader  of  the  intellectual  elite,  from  his  share  of  the 
common  responsibility.  The  man  of  genius  himself, 
however,  has  rarely  taken  this  narrow  view  of  his  human 
obligations. 

Regnault  held  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and  was  thus  exempt 
from  military  service.  But,  unwilling  to  profit  by  such  a 
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privilege  — feeling,  as  all  high-minded  men  must  at 
such  a time,  that  genius,  like  nobility,  imposes  superior 
obligations  — he  abandoned  the  big  studio  he  had  just 
built  at  Tangier,  and  returned  to  Paris.  Enlisting  as  a 
private,  he  was  offered  the  rank  of  sous-lieutenant,  which 
he  refused  characteristically  on  the  ground  that  ^^his 
example  would  be  more  useful  than  his  command.’^ 
Having  decided  to  stand  the  fatigues  and  troubles  of 
the  soldier’s  trade,  without  flinching  or  seeking  to  avoid 
a single  one,”  he  wrote  his  captain,  — having  de- 
cided to  be  the  first  at  every  task  and  the  first  under 
fire,  I hope  to  encourage  by  my  example  those  of  my 
comrades  who  might  be  tempted  to  complain  or  to 
hesitate.” 

There  was  the  usual  protracted  period  of  inaction 
and  suspense,  hardest  of  all  to  bear.  At  length  came 
the  order  to  advance  to  the  outposts.  Two  days  later 
the  battle  began  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 

^^The  day  wore  on,”  writes  M.  Roger  Marx,  who  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else  has  told  the  story,  ^^and  the  strug- 
gle was  still  desperate  before  the  wall  of  the  Parc  de 
Burzenval,  where  Regnault  had  fought  since  dawn.  The 
ground  was  strewn  with  corpses,  and  still  the  wall  was 
not  won.  The  bugle  sounds.  It  is  the  signal  for  retreat, 
the  heartrending  order  to  descend  once  more  the  slopes 
up  which  they  had  swept  that  morning  with  such  enthu- 
siasm. The  troops  obey,  but  slowly,  with  sudden  returns 
of  rage.  Regnault  cannot  decide  to  leave.  It  galls  him 
to  abandon  the  fight  before  firing  his  last  cartridge.” 

Suddenly  his  friend,  Georges  Clairin,  who  had  scarcely 
been  separated  from  his  side  all  day,  missed  him  from 
the  ranks.  Anxious,  he  made  inquiries.  But  it  was  not 
until  they  had  returned  to  the  shelter  of  the  bastions 
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that  he  found  a soldier  who  had  heard  Regnault  say: 
'^Le  temps  de  lacker  mon  dernier  coup  de  fusil,  et  je  vous 
rejoinsf^  and  had  seen  him  fall  behind. 

As  soon  as  possible  a search  was  instituted,  and  the 
body  of  the  artist  was  found  where  he  had  fallen  on  his 
face,  a bullet  through  the  temple. 

II 

^^Art  has  paid  its  debt  to  the  fatherland  without 
stint  in  this  fatal  war,’^  wrote  Gautier.  “Its  dearest 
children  have  fallen  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  full  of 
daring,  of  genius,  of  iron  resolution,  and  the  future  of 
painting  is  perhaps  for  a long  time  compromised  by  their 
death. 

Another  of  these  plus  chers  enfants  was  Victor  Giraud, 
who  came  of  a family  of  painters.  Dying  of  fever  con- 
tracted in  camp,  he  expressed  a noble  envy  of  Regnault, 
who  gained  his  glorious  death  on  the  field  of  honor. 

Past  active  military  age,  Puvis  de  Chavannes  took  no 
part  in  the  actual  fighting  about  Paris,  but  he  did  guard 
duty  with  the  others  on  the  ramparts,  where  he  received 
his  inspiration  for  two  very  remarkable  compositions. 

“Monsieur  Puvis  de  Chavannes,^^  writes  Gautier, 
“has  brought  back  from  the  ramparts  a superb  design 
which  he  has  had  lithographed,  one  that  recalls  the  grand 
but  simple  manner  of  the  artist  to  whom  we  owe  the 
magnificent  frescoes  . . . la  Guerre,  la  Paix,  le  Travail, 
and  le  Repos. 

“A  slender,  graceful  woman,  in  a long  mourning  gown, 
her  hair  arranged  like  a widow’s,  her  right  hand  resting 
on  a rifle  with  fixed  bayonet,  her  left  uplifted,  her  face 
less  than  profile,  stands  on  the  platform  of  a bastion. 
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Puvis  DE  Chavannes.  “ La  ville  de  Paris  investie  confie  X 
l’AIR  son  APPEL  A LA  FrANCE  ” 


Reproduced  from  the  painting  by  permission  of  Mrs.  James  R.  Jesup 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Harkness  Flagler 
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Puvis  DE  Chavannes.  “ Paris  serrant  contre  son  cceur  la 

COLOMBE  MESSAGERE  QUI  APPORTE  LA  BONNE  NOUVELLE  ” 

Reproduced  from  the  painting  by  permission  of  Mrs.  James  R.  Jesup 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Harkness  Flagler 
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The  folds  of  her  black  dress,  breaking  at  her  feet  like 
the  sharp  folds  of  Gothic  drapery,  make  her  a pedestal 
which  elevates  her  and  adds  to  her  elegance. 

little  below  her  are  seen  cannon,  tents,  gabion- 
nades,  pyramids  of  cannon-balls.  From  a fort  whose 
silhouette  shows  it  to  be  Mont-Valerien,  smoke  drifts  in 
horizontal  streaks,  and  in  a corner  of  the  sky,  already 
blurred  by  the  distance,  fades  the  spherical  bulk  of  a 
balloon,  sole  means  of  communication  now  left  us  with 
the  outside  world. 

^^The  symbolic  figure,  which  might  be  real  and  repre- 
sent a portrait  as  well  as  a generalization,  follows  the 
balloon  with  a look  of  love  and  anxiety.  This  frail  bark 
bears  the  burden  of  a great  hope. 

A legend  is  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture:  — 

La  ville  de  Paris  investie  conjie  a Fair  son  appel  a la  France. 

^^This  touching  figure,’^  adds  Gautier,  demands  as 
its  pendant:  ‘Paris  servant  contre  son  coeur  la  colombe 
messagere  qui  apporte  la  bonne  nouvelle!  ’ For  the  correct 
expression,  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  has  but  to  recall 
Mademoiselle  Favart  reciting  ‘Les  Pigeons  de  la  Repub- 
lique/  in  her  gown  lustred  like  the  plumage  of  a turtle- 
dove. It  [this  second  design]  will  be  his  distraction  when, 
next  on  guard,  he  sees,  speeding  across  the  sky,  our 
feathered  postmen  pursued,  but  not  caught,  by  the  post- 
men of  Monsieur  de  Bismarck.’’ 

From  the  designs  thus  described,  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
executed  two  noble  panel  paintings  in  brown  mono- 
chrome, which  have  had  a singular  history.  In  1873  or 
1874  they  were  sent  to  America  as  gifts  to  a lottery  organ- 
ized to  aid  the  sufferers  from  the  Chicago  fire,  and  were 
lost  sight  of.  They  have,  however,  quite  recently  come 
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to  light  again,  and  are  herewith  reproduced  for  the  first 
time  since  their  rediscovery. 

Ill 

^^One  of  my  friends,’’  writes  Gautier  in  December, 
^^came  to  find  me  yesterday  to  take  me  to  Bastion  85 
where,  he  said,  I should  see  something  interesting;  but 
there  was  need  of  haste,  for  night  comes  quickly  these 
sad  December  days,  and,  besides,  a change  of  tempera- 
ture might  destroy  the  object  of  our  pilgrimage.  So  we 
started  off  in  haste,  cursing  the  slowness  of  our  poor 
steed  which  slipped  on  the  glazed  surface  of  the  snow 
...  as  we  penetrated  the  deserted  streets  of  the  quarter 
beyond  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Observatoire.  . . . 

^^We  pursued  our  way  past  the  great  gray  walls  pla- 
carded with  dingy  posters,  bizarre  old  abodes  given  over 
to  the  industries  the  elegant  city  banishes  to  its  extreme 
outer  limits,  barracks  built  of  pine  boards,  hospitals  or 
shelters  for  the  troops,  dismantled  enclosures  of  a tone 
which  recalled  that  of  drawings  on  tinted  paper,  rein- 
forced with  China  white,  the  clinging  patches  of  snow 
representing  the  touches  of  gouache.  . . . 

Arriving  at  the  road  which  runs  round  the  ramparts, 
we  abandoned  our  fiacre,  whose  horse  could  go  no  fur- 
ther, and  my  friend  led  me  to  the  spot  where  we  were  to 
find  the  curiosity  which  he  had  promised  me,  and  which, 
in  fact,  was  well  worth  the  journey  to  the  bastion. 

^^The  7th  company  of  the  19th  Battalion  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  contains  many  painters  and  sculptors  who, 
soon  bored  by  the  life,  are  eager  to  find  some  better 
occupation  for  their  leisure,  from  one  turn  of  sentry 
duty  to  another,  than  the  eternal  drawing  of  corks. 
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Pipe,  cigar,  cigarette  help  them  to  burn  time;  discus- 
sions on  art  and  politics  occasionally  kill  more  of  it,  but 
one  cannot  be  forever  smoking,  talking,  or  sleeping. 

^^Now  the  last  three  or  four  days  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  snow  has  fallen.  This  is  already  half  melted  in  the 
heart  of  Paris,  but  it  still  lies  intact  on  the  ramparts 
where  it  is  more  exposed  to  the  cold  wind  which  comes 
from  the  open  country.  And  as  there  is  always  in  the 
artist,  whatever  his  age,  an  element  of  childishness  and 
gaminerie,  the  sight  of  this  lovely  white  covering  at 
once  suggested  a snow-fight  as  a welcome  distraction. 
Two  sides  were  formed,  and  active  hands  had  soon  con- 
verted into  projectiles  the  frozen,  glittering  fiakes  from 
the  slopes  of  the  talus. 

^^The  battle  was  about  to  begin  when  a voice  cried: 
^ Would  nT  it  be  better  to  make  a statue  with  all  these 
snowballs?^  The  idea  made  an  immediate  appeal,  for 
MM.  Falguiere,  Moulin,  and  Chope  happened  to  be  on 
guard  that  day.  They  erected  a sort  of  framework  of 
cobblestones,  and  the  artists  — whom  M.  Chope  gladly 
served  as  assistant  — set  to  work,  receiving  from  every 
side  the  hard-packed  masses  of  snow  passed  up  to  them 
by  their  comrades.’^ 

M.  Falguiere  made  a statue  of  Resistance,  and  M. 
Moulin  a colossal  bust  of  la  Republique.  The  former  was 
“placed  below  a parapet,  not  far  from  the  guard  house, 
on  the  edge  of  the  chemin  de  ronde,  and  facing  the  coun- 
try. The  delicate  artist  to  whom  we  owe  the  Vainqueur 
en  combat  de  coqs,  le  Petit  Martyre,  and  Ophelia,  has  not 
given  his  Resistance  those  robust,  almost  virile  forms, 
those  great  muscles,  a la  Michelange,  that,  at  first,  the 
subject  seems  to  demand.  He  has  understood  that  it 
is  here  a question  of  a moral,  rather  than  a physical 
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resistance,  and  instead  of  personifying  it  under  the  traits 
of  a sort  of  female  Hercules  ready  for  the  fray,  he  has 
given  her  the  frail  grace  of  a Parisienne  of  our  own  day. 

Resistance,  seated  or,  rather,  leaning  against  a 
rock,  crosses  her  arms  on  her  nude  breast  with  an  air  of 
indomitable  resolution.  Her  slender  feet,  the  toes  con- 
tracted, seem  determined  to  take  root  in  the  very  soil. 
With  a haughty  movement  of  her  head,  she  has  tossed 
back  her  hair,  as  if  to  exhibit  to  the  foe  her  charming 
face,  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  Medusa.  On  her  lips 
plays  the  light  smile  of  a heroic  disdain,  and,  in  the  slight 
frown  upon  her  brow,  is  concentrated  the  obstinacy  of 
an  eternal  interdict. 

^Wt  the  base  of  this  improvised  statue,  M.  Falguiere 
has  had  the  modesty  to  write  in  black  letters  on  a bit  of 
board : La  Resistance.  The  inscription  was  not  necessary. 
Anyone  would  interpret  a figure  expressing  so  stubborn 
an  energy,  even  if  unaccompanied  by  its  snow  cannon. 

^Ht  is  sad  to  think  that  the  first  warm  breath  will 
melt  this  masterpiece  and  make  it  disappear,  but  the 
artist  has  promised,  as  soon  as  he  is  off  duty,  to  execute 
a sketch  of  wax  or  clay  in  order  to  conserve  its  ex- 
pression and  movement.^’ 

Moulin^s  statue  was  a colossal  bust  of  La  Republique. 
Placed  on  the  highest  part  of  the  parapet,  Gautier 
writes,  its  ^^gaze,  beyond  the  bastion,  seems  to  pene- 
trate the  very  depths  of  the  country.  But  it  is  not  from 
that  side  that  it  should  be  seen:  the  right  place  for  a 
view  is  the  chemin  de  ronde,  at  the  foot  of  the  talus. 
While  the  artist  was  working  at  the  head  of  his  Repub- 
lique ...  his  friends  called  to  him  from  below:  ^Rajoute 
le  front,  soutiens  la  joue,  avance  le  menton,  remets  de  la 
neige  au  bonnet ! ^ And  the  artist,  perched  on  his  parapet 
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Falguiere.  La  Resistance 
Etched  by  Bracquemond  from  the  statue  in  snow 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8^^  X 6V1  inches 
The  New  York  Public  Library 
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Moulin.  La  Republique 
Etched  by  Bracquemond  from  the  bust  in  snow 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  814  X GM  inches 
The  New  York  Public  Library 
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like  a Greek  artisan  on  the  summit  of  a pediment,  lis- 
tened to  the  indications  and  criticisms  till  the  bust, 
little  by  little,  took  on  a majestic  and  terrible  beauty.” 

IV 

Whether  or  not  either  Moulin  or  Falgui&*e  actually 
made  sketches  in  more  permanent  material  of  their 
grandiose  conceptions  I do  not  know;  but  an  interesting 
record  of  them  has  been  preserved  in  two  plates  etched 
by  Bracquemond. 

have  a friend,”  writes  Gautier  in  still  another 
tableau,  ^^who  also  turns  to  account  the  leisure  of  the 
rampart,  and  who  etches  with  a strange  originality  the 
barbarous  side  of  war  as  it  appears  contrasted  with  the 
refinements  of  our  modern  civilization.” 

Doubtless  this  was  Bracquemond,  whose  own  bat- 
talion was  stationed  at  the  very  bastion,  85,  which  had 
thus  been  turned  into  a veritable  Musee  de  Neige,  and 
who  was,  therefore,  presumably  Gautier^s  guide  on  the 
above  occasion.  At  all  events,  Bracquemond  published 
three  years  after  the  war,  in  1874,  a series  of  five  etch- 
ings dealing  with  the  Siege,  numbers  four  and  five  of 
which  preserve,  respectively,  the  forms  of  Falguiere^s 
La  Resistance,  and  Moulin^s  bust  of  La  Republique, 
Another,  number  two,  gives  a view  of  Bicetre  et  les 
Hautes-Bruyeres,  par  un  temps  de  neige,  which  we  might 
suppose  to  be  the  very  snowstorm  which  supplied  those 
artists  with  their  material,  were  it  not  for  the  date  on  the 
plate  itself,  which  places  it  a month  earlier. 

Another  etcher,  also  serving  with  the  National  Guard, 
who  recorded  his  pictorial  impressions  on  the  copper- 
plate, was  Maxime  Lalanne.  His  series,  which  con- 
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tains  twelve  plates  besides  a supplementary  plate,  was 
published  under  the  title,  Souvenirs  artistiques  du  siege 
de  Paris, 

^^C^est  egaVP^  exclaims  Beraldi  cataloguing  it.  ^^Le 
siege  de  Paris  aboutissant  a des  souvenirs  ^ artistiques 
quel  titre,  quand  on  y pense!^^ 

One  is,  perhaps,  inclined  to  agree  with  Beraldi  at 
first.  But  after  all,  why  not?  he  concludes  on  reflection. 
The  Souvenirs^  which  give  a very  fair  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Lalanne^s  sometimes  thin,  but  always  distin- 
guished linear  technique,  are  certainly  none  the  worse 
for  being  artistiques,  and  constitute  a valuable  record  of 
certain  aspects  of  Paris  during  the  siege. 

They  are  particularly  interesting  if  studied  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Goncourt^s  record  of  impressions  preserved  in 
the  Journal  du  Siege,  for  which,  it  might  almost  seem 
that  they  were  made  as  illustrations,  so  close,  very 
often,  is  the  correspondence  in  the  choice  of  subject,  if 
not  in  the  style  of  treatment. 

This,  always  heightened  and  imaginative  in  Gon- 
court,  tends  to  become  literal  and  matter-of-fact  in  La- 
lanne.  Take,  for  example,  the  plate  entitled  Avenue  de 
Boulogne  which  shows  how  the  superb  trees  had  been 
ruthlessly  felled  and  the  stumps  sharpened  so  that  the 
pointed  stakes  would  serve  as  an  obstacle  to  the  enemy^s 
advance.  The  impression  which  Lalanne  has  given  is 
simply  that  of  some  ugly  llano  estacado.  Goncourt,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  impressed  by  the  way  in  which 
^Hhese  great  trees  fall  under  the  axe,  swaying  to  and  fro 
like  men  fatally  wounded,’^  and,  as  he  views  the  stakes 
which  are  like  the  upturned  teeth  of  some  sinister  har- 
row,’’ hate  rises  in  his  heart  ^Tor  these  Prussians,  who 
bring  about  such  assassinations  of  nature.” 
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Maxime  Lalanne.  Avenue  de  Boulogne.  From  “Souvenir  artistiques  du  Siege  de  Paris’’ 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5 X 8%  inches 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Maxime  Lalanne.  La  Mare  d’Auteuil.  From  “Souvenirs  artistiques  du  Siege  de  Paris 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4%  X 8^  inches 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Both  artists  have  noted  the  singular  transformation 
of  the  pretty  little  Mare  d^Auteuil  which,  ^‘half  drained 
by  the  cattle  which  kneel  to  drink  among  its  reeds,’’ 
its  banks  denuded  of  their  trees  and  trampled  by  the 
herds  collected  here  by  the  commissariat,  presents,  in 
Lalanne’s  plate,  the  appearance  of  a world  returned 
entirely  to  primal  chaos,  in  whose  marshy  wastes,  once 
peopled  plains,  the  last  man  sits  on  a stump  fishing  for 
his  obscene  food. 

A similar  correspondence  is  to  be  noted  in  their 
rendering  of  the  view,  from  Point-du-Jour,  of  the  Pont- 
Viaduc,  whose  arches,  barricaded  and  closed  with 
great  wooden  cross-beams,”  as  Goncourt  describes  them, 
supply  the  classical  and  somewhat  academic  Lalanne 
with  a striking  architectural  motive  which  quite  makes 
him  forget  that  his  real  subject  is  the  siege! 

V 

The  supplementary  plate  in  Lalanne’s  series,  Le 
section  bastion  ^9  et  porte  Brieu,  has  an  added  per- 
sonal interest  in  that  it  is  dedicated  A notre  excellent 
capitaine  et  ami  Cadart,  souvenir  des  gardes  de  la  8e  cie^ 
du  8e  Bon.^^ 

Cadart,  of  course,  was  Lalanne’s  publisher,  as  he  was 
of  so  many  other  French  etchers  in  the  second  half  of  the 
last  century,  when  etching  had  become  a popular  art, 
and  there  had  grown  up  a commercial  demand  for  prints. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  and  of  the  popularity  of  the 
subject,  Cadart  issued  a number  of  sets  of  etchings 
illustrating  the  siege  and  Commune.  Among  the  best 
after  Lalanne’s  — and  very  much  more  in  the  spirit 
of  true  illustrations  than  his  slight  sketches  aspired  to 
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be  — were  those  by  Martial  (Adolphe  Martial  Pote- 
ment):  Le  Prussien  chez  nous,  Paris  en  siege,  Paris 
sous  le  commune,  Paris  incendie,  and  several  others. 

In  connection  with  these  too  (though  Martial  often 
supplies  a text  of  his  own  either  in  verse  or  in  prose),  as 
well  as  with  the  series  depicting  types  and  costumes 
etched  by  Bertall  and  published  with  English  text  in  a 
volume  entitled  The  Communists  of  Paris,  one  should 
read  Goncourt^s  Journal,  which  records  more  than  one 
exciting  adventure,  often  in  the  company  of  his  friends, 
Bracquemond  and  Burty.  Bracquemond,  still  liable  for 
military  duty,  and  afraid  of  being  drafted  into  the 
National  Guard  at  the  orders  of  the  Commune,  joined 
the  medical  staff  as  a hospital  helper,  while  Burty^s 
house,  one  of  Goncourt’s  headquarters  in  Paris,  was 
directly  in  the  line  of  march  of  the  troops  of  the  Re- 
publique  from  Versailles  and  so  an  excellent,  if  some- 
what hazardous,  vantage  point  for  the  observation  of 

^ For  a new  generation  of  print-lovers,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
what  the  late  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  had  to  say  of  this  etcher  who 
was  once  regarded  as  one  of  the  masters  of  his  art  in  Paris. 

“The  technical  skill  of  Martial  is  extraordinary,”  writes  Hamerton, 
after  praising  his  enormous  industry,  “and  a few  years  ago,  before 
skill  in  etching  became  more  general  in  France,  he  had  scarcely  an 
equal  in  this  kind  of  ability.  For  example.  Martial  would  go  to  a gal- 
lery of  pictures  and  make  sketches  there  in  his  note-book,  and  after- 
wards go  home  and  take  several  large  plates  of  copper,  and  write  on 
the  copper  an  account  of  the  pictures,  and  illustrate  it  as  he  went  on 
by  many  sketches  of  them  etched  in  the  text,  feeling  quite  sure  that 
every  one  of  the  sketches  would  be  successful.  . . . Many  another  feat 
of  cleverness  has  he  accomplished.  . . . His  two  best  qualities  are  a 
brilliantly  clear  conception  of  facts,  and  perfect  manual  skill.  He  has 
no  creative  imagination,  nor  any  tenderness;  and  therefore  his  work, 
though  always  admirable,  can  never  be  charming;  never  have  any 
hold  upon  the  heart.  But  notwithstanding  this  restriction,  it  is  emi- 
nently valuable  work  in  its  own  way,  and  future  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  Paris  will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  very  grateful  for  it.”  Martial’s 
collection  of  etchings  of  old  Paris  contains  no  less  than  three  hundred 
plates,  exclusive  of  those  included  in  numerous  series  such  as  I have 
mentioned,  and  his  Salons. 
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Martial.  Arms  of  the  City  of  Paris 
(Plate  suppressed  by  the  Government) 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  16%  X 15  inches 
The  New  York  Public  Library 
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fierce  street-fighting  from  behind  barricades  on  the 
Boulevard. 

Once  Goncourt  went  with  Burty  to  call  on  the  great 
Dutch  artist,  Jongkind,  who  had  gone  on  quietly  living 
in  one  of  the  more  remote  quarters  all  through  the  insur- 
rection. 

was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  painter,” 
writes  Goncourt,  ^^but  I had  not  previously  met  the 
man  himself.  Imagine  a big  blond  devil  of  a fellow,  with 
eyes  of  Delft  blue,  and  a mouth  whose  corners  droop, 
painting  away  in  a knitted  waistcoat,  and  with  a Dutch 
sailor ^s  cap  on  his  head. 

^^He  has,  on  his  easel,  a picture  of  a Parisian  hanlieu, 
with  a loamy  bank  represented  by  a delicious  scrawl. 
He  shows  us  sketches  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  of  the  Quar- 
tier  Mouffetard,  of  the  approaches  to  Saint-Medard, 
where  the  enchantment  of  the  gray  and  mottled  colors 
of  the  Paris  plaster  seems  to  have  been  surprised  by  a 
magician,  in  a radiant  aqueous  atmosphere. 

“Then  there  are,  in  the  card-board  boxes,  scribbled 
sketches  on  paper,  phantasmagorias  of  sky  and  of 
water,  the  fireworks-like  colorations  of  the  ether. 

“He  shows  us  all  this  bonifacement,  talking  a patois  of 
Dutch  and  French  through  which  pierces  at  times  the 
bitterness  of  a great  talent  — of  a very  great  talent  — 
which  requires  but  3,000  francs  a year,  and  has  not 
always  been  able  to  earn  even  that  small  amount  in 
order  to  live.  . . . But  immediately,  his  manner  soften- 
ing once  more,  he  speaks,  with  sadness,  of  his  art,  of  his 
struggle,  of  his  constant  striving,  which  renders  him, 
he  says,  the  unhappiest  of  men. 

“In  the  meantime,  there  hovers  about  him,vwith  the 
caressing  words  mothers  have  for  their  children,  a short 
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woman,  with  silver  locks  and  with  thick  moustaches  — 
an  angel  of  devotion  who  looks  like  a vivandiere  of  the 
Imperial  ^Old  Guard/ 

^^The  seance  is  long.  The  examination  of  the  boxes 
has  lasted  several  hours.  Jongkind  talks  much.  He 
grows  animated  on  the  subject  of  the  politics  of  the 
Commune.  Suddenly  his  speech  is  confused,  grows  more 
Dutch,  his  words  become  bizarre,  incoherent.  . . . He 
begins  to  babble  of  the  agents  of  Louis  XVII,  of  horrible 
things  he  claims  to  have  seen.  He  jumps  up,  as  if  moved 
by  a spring.  ^Look,  an  electric  current  has  just  passed 
me!^  and  he  whistles  to  imitate  the  sound  of  a rifle- 
ball 

VI 

The  two  friends  also  called,  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  on 
Verlaine,  who  had  become  involved  in  the  Commune 
through  weakness  and,  as  it  were,  almost  against  his 
own  will.  He  told  Goncourt  and  Burty  that  he  had  had  to 
combat  a proposition  on  the  part  of  the  insurrectionists 
for  the  destruction  of  Notre-Dame. 

This  was  after  the  destruction  of  the  Vendome  column, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  incidents  of  the  Commune, 
to  which,  however,  and  to  the  part  played  in  it  by  the 
painter,  Gustave  Courbet,  Goncourt  makes  but  a pass- 
ing reference.  Others  have  told  the  singular  story,  the 
latest  being  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly,  an  eyewitness,  in 
a recent  volume  of  reminiscences.^ 

Gustave  Courbet,’^  he  writes,  ^^peasant-like  in  ap- 
pearance, puffed  out  with  beer,  good-humored,  simple- 
minded,  and  yet  very  conceited,  was  one  of  the  curiosi- 

^ My  Adventures  m the  Commune,  by  Ernest  Vizetelly.  New  York: 
Duffield  & Co..  1915. 
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ties  of  the  Commune.  How  a great  artist,  such  as  he 
was,  could  have  consented  to  join  the  band  of  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville,  amazed  many  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
story  that  he  positively  hated  the  Vendome  column  and 
became  a member  of  the  Commune  for  the  one  express 
purpose  of  seeing  it  pulled  down,  is  merely  a foolish 
legend,  and  one  may  assume  that  foolish  vanity  alone 
led  Courbet  to  accept  the  honor  thrust  upon  him.’’ 

And  yet,  as  Mr.  Vizetelly  himself  proceeds  to  show,  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  destruction  of  this  monu- 
ment to  Napoleon  and  ^^Csesarism”  had  long  been  a 
mania  with  Courbet,  who  hated  the  Second  Empire  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  had  even  refused  to  accept  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  the  hand  of  the 
Emperor. 

^‘At  the  time  of  the  German  siege  of  Paris,”  writes 
Vizetelly,  Courbet  proposed  that  the  column  should  be 
pulled  down  and  melted  in  conjunction  with  all  the 
French  and  German  guns  of  the  period,  with  the  view  of 
erecting  with  the  metal  a new  and  gigantic  monument 
which  should  be  dedicated  to  universal  peace  and  repub- 
licanism. Naturally,  that  Utopian  idea  found  few  sup- 
porters even  among  the  French,  and  certainly  none  on 
the  side  of  Bismarck’s  ^big  battalions.’  At  the  Com- 
mune’s sitting  on  April  2,  however,  both  Courbet  and 
J.  B.  Clement  complained  of  the  delay  in  pulling  down 
the  column,  whereupon  they  were  assured  by  Paschal 
Grousset  and  Andrieu  that  it  was  only  a matter  of  a few 
days,  and  that  the  work  had  been  entrusted  to  two  engin- 
eers of  ability  who  had  assumed  all  responsibility  for 
the  undertaking.  May  5 was  the  next  date  fixed  for  the 
demolition,  but  it  went  by  without  anything  being  done, 
and  the  Commune  thereupon  declared  that  there  should 
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Martial.  La  Colonne  de  la  Place  Vendome 
From  “Paris  sous  la  Commune” 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%  X 6t4  inches 
The  New  York  Public  Library 
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be  a fine  of  500  francs  for  each  day’s  delay,  the  amount 
to  be  deducted  from  the  original  contract  price  for  the 
demolition,  which  was  no  less  than  36,000  francs.” 

Finally  it  was  announced  officially  that  the  column 
would  fall  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May  16. 

^Mong  before  the  appointed  hour,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
was  a sea  of  heads.  ...  We  were  all  there  — either  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  or  the  Rue  de  Castiglione  or  in  some 
side  street  whence  a glimpse  of  the  column  could  be 
obtained.  I myself,  my  father  and  my  brother  Arthur 
were  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Every  balcony  there  was 
crowded,  heads  peeped  out  of  every  window,  and  no 
little  anxiety  was  blended  with  the  general  excitement, 
for  there  might  be  some  havoc  should  the  column  collide 
in  its  fall  with  one  or  another  building.” 

The  long  wait  was  beguiled  by  the  music  of  bands  and 
the  appearance  of  gaudily  dressed  and  gold-braided  of- 
ficials on  the  balcony  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  At  length 
the  capstans  began  to  work. 

^^But  all  at  once  there  came  a strange,  strident  sound. 
Did  it  emanate  from  the  column?  Everybody  became 
nervous,  anxious,  excited.  Was  there  going  to  be  an 
accident  — perhaps  a disaster?  No!  only  one  of  the 
cables  fixed  to  the  summit  of  the  column  had  snapped. 
That,  unfortunately,  meant  a further  delay,  and,  in  fact, 
nearly  two  hours  elapsed  before  everything  was  made 
right  again.  Meantime  we  were  regaled  with  more  ^ Mar- 
seillaise,’ more  ^ Chant  du  Depart,’  more  ^ Chant  des 
Girondins.’  According  to  my  watch  (as  noted  in  my 
diary)  operations  only  became  effective  at  a quarter- 
past  five  o’clock.  Even  then  the  capstans  performed 
their  work  very  slowly,  and  the  half-hour  was  reached 
before  the  column  really  began  to  oscillate.  Swiftly, 
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however,  came  the  sequel.  In  another  instant  the  great 
pile  was  bending  in  our  direction.  Some  of  the  lower 
plates  of  bronze  had  been  removed  and  some  of  the 
masonry,  just  above  the  pedestal,  cut  to  a certain  depth. 
...  A great  bed  of  fascines^  sand,  and  manure  had  been 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  lofty  pile.  It  came 
down  in  its  entirety  . . . until  a certain  angle  was 
reached.  Then,  all  at  once,  it  split  into  three  sections, 
and  in  that  wise  fell  upon  the  bed  prepared  for  it.  There 
was  a loud  thud.  Particles  of  manure  and  sand  arose, 
cloud-like,  and  were  carried  hither  and  thither.  The 
ground  trembled  beneath  one,  houses  shook,  windows 
rattled,  but  there  was  no  damage. 

^^As  the  dust  cleared  away,  I perceived  Glais-Bizoin, 
one  of  Gambetta’s  coadjutors  during  the  war  in  the 
provinces,  standing  on  the  column’s  pedestal,  waving 
his  hat,  with  a queer  smile  upon  his  punchinello  face. 
Near  him  stood  ‘General’  Bergeret  and  several  guards, 
waving  large  red  flags.  Loud  were  the  shouts  of  ‘ Vive  la 
Commune ! ’ Right  quickly  did  one  of  the  Guards’  bands 
strike  up  the  ‘Marseillaise,’  but  amidst  and  above  it  I 
suddenly  heard  the  strains  of  ‘Hail,  Columbia!’  played 
violently  on  a piano  by  some  Yankee  girl  belonging  to  a 
party  of  Americans  who  had  installed  themselves  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Hotel  Mirabeau.  They  came  out  on  to 
the  balcony  and  were  loud  in  their  plaudits.  In  those 
days  the  cult  of  Napoleon  had  no  disciples  in  the  United 
States.  Both  New  Yorkists  [sic]  and  Bostonians  knew 
but  one  hero  — the  George  Washington,  who,  unlike 
Napoleon,  never  lied.” 

Courbet  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  removal  of  valuable  books  and  works  of  art 
from  the  house  of  M.  Thiers,  which  was  likewise  demol- 
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ished,  and  their  distribution  among  the  public  museums 
and  libraries.  These  were  all  deposited  in  the  Tuileries, 
however,  where  they  are  said  to  have  perished  when 
that  palace  was  consumed  by  the  flames. 

About  this  same  time  there  occurred  a serious  split  in 
the  Communists’  ranks,  and  Courbet  was  among  those 
who  signed  a protest  complaining  that  the  Commune 
had  abandoned  all  direct  responsibility  and  thrown  to 
the  winds  its  original  policy  of  political  and  social  re- 
form. The  signatories  threatened  that  they  would  no 
longer  attend  the  deliberations  of  the  Commune,  and 
were  accused  of  wishing  to  save  their  own  skins  in  the 
great  crisis  that  was  now  felt  to  be  at  hand. 

Courbet’s  attitude  in  these  latter  days,  as  well  as  his 
great  fame  as  an  artist,  may,  indeed,  have  had  some 
effect  in  ameliorating  the  judgment  passed  upon  him 
by  the  courtmartial  at  the  end  of  the  Commune.  Though 
a number  of  his  fellow-prisoners  were  condemned  to 
transportation,  deportation,  or  hard  labor  for  life, 
Courbet  was  sentenced  to  only  six  months’  imprison- 
ment and  the  payment  of  a fine  of  1500  francs.  His 
last  years  were  spent  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in 
1877.  The  monument,  in  whose  demolition  he  had  been 
the  leading  spirit,  was  afterwards  restored. 


ALBERT  STERNER’S  LITHOGRAPHS 


By  martin  BIRNBAUM 

Author  of  “Contemporary  Lithography  in  Germany.” 


HE  fact  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  successful  American  artists,  in  the 
midst  of  a lifelong  fight  with  prudishness 
and  commercialism,  has  laid  aside  his  lucra- 
tive pastels  and  paint-brushes  and  has  set  up  a private 
press,  to  refresh  himself  by  adding  to  his  already  credit- 
able list  of  lithographs,  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
items  of  contemporary  artistic  news.  For  it  must  be 
regretfully  admitted  that  in  spite  of  the  existence  of 
masterpieces  by  Whistler,  Fantin-Latour,  Menzel, 
Gavarni,  Daumier,  Goya,  Legros  and  others,  this  most 
spontaneous  and  personal  form  of  artistic  expression 
does  not  enjoy  the  popularity  it  deserves. 

Albert  Sterner  has  been  engaged  with  the  medium 
for  almost  twenty  years,  and  when  he  began  his  ex- 
periments, he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  that  excellent  printer  Lemercier,  in 
Paris.  His  earliest  successes,  however,  were  gained  in 
Munich,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  sold  his  first  prints 
is  worth  retelling.  Shortly  after  Sterner  settled  in  the 
Bavarian  capital,  the  attention  of  the  director  of  the 
Kupferstich  Kabinet  was  attracted  by  some  lithographs 
in  the  window  of  Littauer’s  fascinating  shop  on  Odeons 
Platz.  One  was  a little  seated  boy,  treated  with  such 
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Albert  Sterner.  The  Convalescent 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  14X  11  inches 
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Albert  Sterner.  Harold 


Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  11X7  inches 
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Albert  Sterner.  “ 1860” 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  13  X 8Y2  inches 
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ease,  subtle  grace  and  loving  sympathy  that  one  could 
safely  conclude  it  must  be  the  artist’s  child.  Another 
was  a delicate  silvery  print  of  an  invalid.  The  third 
was  a crisp,  brilliantly  drawn  figure  of  a dainty,  old- 
fashioned  girl,  with  her  hair  in  ringlets.  The  discrimi- 
nating director  went  into  the  shop  and  bought  them 
all  for  his  gallery,  without  ever  having  heard  of  the 
artist  who  created  them.  In  the  same  way,  solely  on 
the  strength  of  their  rare  merits,  Sterner’s  lithographs 
found  their  way  into  the  collection  of  the  Dresden  Gal- 
lery and  into  the  fine  private  collection  of  the  King  of 
Italy.  A considerable  number  of  prints  were  made  in 
Munich,  but  his  success  in  other  channels  obliged  him 
to  neglect  the  lithographic  stone  as  a medium.  In  1905 
a gold  medal  was  awarded  him  for  the  life-size  portrait 
painting  of  his  son  Harold  standing  beside  a wolf-hound, 
and  he  had  already  acquired  international  fame  as  an 
illustrator,  and  as  a pastellist.  Stage  decoration  and 
monotypes  were  other  relaxations,  and  it  was  not  until 
1912,  after  a successful  exhibition  in  New  York,  that 
lithography  again  engaged  his  energies.  The  peculiar 
problems,  resources,  and  spirit  of  the  medium,  were 
exactly  suited  to  his  impetuous,  ardent  nature,  and  to 
his  manual  dexterity.  It  is  in  these  works  on  stone  that 
he  speaks  his  own  language,  and  even  a superficial  ex- 
amination of  his  o^uvre  discloses  a man  who  possesses 
an  original  point  of  view  and  a unique  personal  vision. 
Sterner  is  not  an  artist  who  is  satisfied  with  that  success- 
ful but  uninspired  uniformity,  which  is  the  curse  of  so 
many  American  artists.  We  have  seen  him  take  up  a 
transfer  paper  and  without  any  preparation,  like  a true 
creator  in  a fine  frenzy,  draw  a portrait  which  was  not 
merely  faithful  and  infallible,  but  a poignant  reading 
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of  a character.  In  1913,  one  year  after  his  exhibition, 
he  set  up  the  ^^Maryholme  Press’^  and  began  a series 
of  studies  from  the  nude,  which  has  always  furnished 
him  with  themes  for  the  embodiment  of  his  finest  pow- 
ers. The  truth  and  vigor  of  these  studies  are  noteworthy, 
and  each  figure  may  be  recognized  as  the  symbol  of 
some  deeply  felt  emotion.  Some  of  them  are  delightful 
musical  phrases,  which  open  up  fresh  vistas  to  the 
imagination.  They  express  the  entire  gamut  of  moods, 
— gaiety,  mystery,  abandonment,  romance,  grace  of 
movement,  pathos,  sensuality,  brutality  even.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  charm- 
ing lithographs  of  Charles  Conder,  the  gifted  Austra- 
lian, and  henceforth  he  printed  many  of  his  subjects  in 
sanguine.  Not  all  of  these  studies  were  printed  at  his 
studio,  however,  for  Sterner,  like  every  successful  por- 
traitist, is  obliged  to  travel  a great  deal,  and  following 
the  example  of  Whistler,  he  sought  the  services  of  sympa- 
thetic and  skillful  printers.  Such  men  he  found  in  Messrs. 
Gregor  and  Leinroth,  of  the  Ketterlinus  Lithographic 
Company,  in  Philadelphia,  who  had  done  successful 
work  for  Pennell.  They  furnish  fine  stones  on  which 
Sterner  is  free  to  draw  or  to  make  lithotints,  or  they 
transfer  his  drawings  deftly  from  paper  to  the  stone. 
In  the  case  of  that  beautiful  print,  entitled  Baiser 
d^unAnge,  the  new  offset  process  was  used,  and  the  fig- 
ures face  the  same  way  in  the  print  as  they  did  on  the 
stone.  The  printing  of  these  lithographs  is  done  under 
the  artistes  supervision,  and  that  elusive  quality  known 
as  personal  touch  is  always  present.  If  the  print  be  a 
large  one,  it  is  more  difficult  to  retain  this  quality  of  the 
original,  but  Sterner  has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
preserving  it,  even  in  so  large  a lithograph  as  his  lovely 
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Albert  Sterner.  Dame  am  Wasser 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  231^^  X 20  inches 
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Albert  Sterner,  Portrait  of  Edmond  T.  Quinn 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  14  X H inches 
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Dame  am  Wasser^  printed  in  two  tones.  He  realizes 
moreover  that  deterioration  takes  place  if  too  many 
proofs  are  pulled  from  a stone,  and  he  wisely  prints  the 
whole  edition  of  a lithograph  at  once.  If  this  is  not  done 
the  delicate  tones  have  a tendency  to  grow  fainter,  and 
as  Mr.  T.  R.  Way  correctly  says,  in  speaking  of  Whist- 
ler ^s  old  stones,  ^‘the  stronger  parts  are  apt  to  become 
overstrong,  in  the  printer's  effort  to  recover  the  weaker.’’ 
Up  to  the  year  1916,  Sterner  has  executed  about 
fifty  lithographs,  but  many  of  these  are  merely  in  the 
nature  of  experiments,  — eloquent  testimony  of  his 
determination  to  master  the  art  completely.  There  are 
lithotints  and  drawings  on  zinc  as  well  as  on  paper  and 
stone,  and  he  has  experimented  with  various  inks  and 
toned  papers.  The  slightest  among  the  prints  can  at 
once  be  distinguished,  for  they  all  possess  Sterner’s 
characteristic  lyric  grace,  a quality  which  reaches  its 
highest  level  in  the  celebrated  Amour  Mort.  The  artist 
can  be  vigorous  as  well,  and  he  is  equally  at  home  in 
nude,  genre  or  landscape  subjects.  What  splendid 
draftsmanship  in  the  backs  of  the  men  in  the  Mussel 
Openers!  What  dash  and  rugged  power  in  the  por- 
trait of  the  sculptor  Quinn!  How  thrilling  the  blacks 
in  Finale  and  what  fine  tonal  effects  in  UAme  Malade! 
One  is  tempted  to  linger  over  the  versatility  these  dis- 
play, and  the  range  of  their  appeal.  Surely  prints 
which  reveal  such  unchallenged  gifts  will  put  an  end 
to  the  collector’s  unaccountable  apathy,  and  encour- 
age Sterner  to  add  new  items  to  the  catalogue  of  his 
works. 


CHECK-LIST  OF  LITHOGRAPHS  BY  ALBERT 
STERNER 


{Printed  in  Paris  and  Munich 
prior  to  1906) 

1 The  Mandolin. 

2 Lady  with  the  Feather. 

3 Hans  Neuert. 

4 Harold. 

5 “I860.” 

6 Marcia. 

7 Nude. 

8 Stage  Carpenter  of  Munich . 

9 The  Poe  Story. 

10  Dame  am  Wasser. 

11  The  Convalescent. 

12  Hildegarde. 

13  Spring. 

14  Edward  Howard  Griggs. 

15  Girl  Reading. 

16  La  Russe. 

17  Unrest. 

18  Dr.  Trumpp. 

19  Two  lithographs  in  Dau- 
phin Meunier^s  book,  “Bre- 
viaire  pour  mes  Dames.” 

21  Nurse  and  Child.  (Unique 
proof.) 

{Printed  in  Paris) 

1913 

22  Portrait  of  the  Artist’s  Son 
Harold.  (Pen  drawing  on 
stone.) 

23  Morning. 

24  Newport  Wharf. 


The  Penitent.  (Pen  draw- 
ing on  stone.) 

Seated  Nude. 

Miss  Dorothy  Berliner. 
Amour  Mort. 

Seated  Dancer. 
Narragansett  Bay. 

Mussel  Openers. 

The  Little  Model. 
Awakening. 

The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher.  (One  or  two  proofs.) 
Study  Head. 

Adam  and  Eve. 

Odalisque. 

The  Study  Hour. 

La  Nouvelle  Mode. 

1914 

L’Ame  Malade. 

Finale. 

Baiser  d’un  Ange. 
Remorse.  (Unique  proof.) 

1915 

The  Mother. 

Edmond  T.  Quinn,  Sculp- 
tor. 

Martin  Birnbaum. 

Mrs.  Benkard. 

George  Copeland,  Pianist. 
The  Blind. 

“ Hertha.” 

Prayer. 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 
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Albert  Sterner.  Amour  Mort 
ced  by  permission  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  13X21  inches 


Albert  Sterner.  Narragansett  Bay 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  14  X 17  inches 
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THE  NEW  STEVENSON  MEMORIAL 

At  Saranac  Lake,  New  York.  By  Gutzon  Borglum 


This  cut  shows  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  new  Stevenson  Memorial  Tablet, of  which 
Lord  Charles  Guthrie  of  Edinburgh,  the  greatest  living  expert  on  Stevenson,  says  : 
“Borglum  has  got  beneath  tlie  surface  and  the  mask.  It  has  charm,  and  it  has 
strength,  and  it  has  pathos.  It  has  Stevenson’s  fascinating  personality.” 

Published  by  special  arrangement  with  the  Stevenson  Society  of  Saranac  Lake  ex- 
clusively in 


In  three  sizes  : 8 x 13,  $3.00  ; 13  x 21,  $6.00  ; 18  x 30,  $10.00,  the  last  being  the  size  of 
the  original.  Sent  on  approval. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our  Prints,  in  monotone  and  in  color,  including  etchings, 
sent  upon  receipt  of  25  cents,  — this  cost  to  be  deducted  from  a subsequent  purchase. 
Copyright  by  Gutzon  Borglum.  From  a Copley  Print  Copyright  by 

CURTIS  & CAMERON,  139  Harcourt  St.,  Boston 

SALESROOM  : Pierce  Building,  opposite  Public  Library 
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HILL  TOLERTON 

THE  PRINT  ROOMS 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS  AND  ETCHINGS 

Both  Old  and  Modern 

FINE  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
ARTIST’S  DRAWINGS 

Autograph  Letters  — Books  on  Art 

107  GRANT  AVENUE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  Prints 

At  the  By 
Museum  Mail 

Exhibition  of  the  Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt  (1887).  S.  R. 

Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  the  Work  of  the  Women  Etchers  of  America 

$1.00 

$1.10 

(1887).  S.  R.  Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  Albert  Diirer’s  Engravings,  Etchings,  and  Dry 

•50 

.60 

Points  (1888).  S.  R.  Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  Etchings,  Dry  Points,  and  Mezzotints  of  Francis 

1. 00 

1. 10 

Seymour  Haden  (1896).  S.  R.  Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  Book-Plates  and  Super- Libros  (1898).  Chas, 

1. 00 

1. 10 

Dexter  Allen. 

Exhibition  of  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum  (1904).  Francis 

1. 00 

1. 10 

Bullard. 

Exhibition  of  Early  Engraving  in  America:  December  12, 

1. 00 

1. 10 

1904-February  5,  1905. 

In  boards  on  hand-made  paper. 

1. 00 

1. 10 

2.00 

2. 10 

Exhibition  of  Whistler  Etchings. 

Also 

Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  and  Lithographed  Work  of  John 

•IS 

.20 

Cheney  and  Seth  Wells  Cheney  (1891).  S.  R.  Koehler.  2.50 

Address  the  Secretary  of  the  Museum. 

A list  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Museum  may  be  had  on  application. 

2.65 
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Classics  in  Art 


A Pictorial  Cyclopaedia  of  Art 

Series  of  Books  forming  a Complete 
Collection  of  the  PAINTINGS  of  the 
CLASSIC  MASTERS  IN  ART,  repro- 
duced in  beautiful  half-tone  Illustrations. 
Each  Volume  deals  with  a single  Artist’s 
work,  and  contains  from  200  to  500  Illustrations,  including  also  a 
Biographical  Introduction.  Each  Volume  boxed  in  slip  case. 

1 RafPael  net^  $3.00  9 Don^ello  net^  $3.00 

Rembrandt  nef,  4.50  10  ” 

3.00  1 1 

3.50  12 

4.00  13 

2.50  14 
15 


Titian  net^ 

Durer  net, 

Rubens  net, 

Velasquez  net, 

Michelangelo  net,  2.50 


Van  Dyck  net,  5.00 
Memling  net,  2.50 
Mantegna  net,  3.00 
Fra  Angelico  net,  3.50 
Holbein  net,  3.50 
Watteau  net,  3.00 
Murillo  net,  3.50 


Correggio  net,  2.50  16 

Below  each  Painting  reproduced  are  given  the  titles  in  English, 
French  and  German,  and  the  size  and  present  location  of  the  same. 
Postage  or  Express  Charges  in  addition  to  Prices  Quoted 
Send  for  Catalogue 

BRENTANO’S,  5th  Ave.  and  27th  St.,  New  York  City 


M.  M.  KELTON’S  SON 

MANUFACTURER  OF 
PLATE  PRINTING  PRESSES 

ETCHING  PRESSES 

OF  ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
A SPECIALTY 

76  So.  8th  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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Announcement  of  the  Book  of  the  Dance, 
by  Arnold  Genthe. 

Seventy  full  page  photographs  and  six 
reproductions  of  photographs  in  color. 

Special  paper  edition,  linen  binding,  stamped 
in  gold,  $6,00  net. 

One  hundred  copies  on  Japanese  vellum, 
vellum  binding,  numbered  and  signed  by 
Arnold  Genthe,  ^25.00. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DANCE 

Pictorial  art,  which  has  the  privilege  and  duty  of  minis- 
tering to  the  other  arts,  has  done  but  ill  heretofore  in  behalf 
of  the  dance.  There  have  been  many  delicate  sketches 
made  and  some  really  fine  photographs,  but  these  have  not 
been  widely  available,  and  the  best  books  on  the  dance  have 
been  calamitously  illustrated.  Now,  at  last,  this  deficiency 
on  the  pictorial  side  has  been  supplied.  The  latest  of  the 
arts,  photography,  has  been  used  by  one  of  its  greatest  mas- 
ters to  give  the  world  a definite,  coherent,  illuminating 
record  of  the  modern  art  of  the  dance.  Arnold  Genthe, 
who  during  many  years  has  used  the  camera  with  signal 
success  for  making  pictures  of  what  his  vision  and  imagin- 
ation perceived  in  the  realities  before  him,  was  indeed  the 
ideal  man  to  record  the  features  of  the  dance  in  this  day.  To 
vast  resources  of  knowledge  and  superior  intellect.  Dr. 
Genthe  adds  that  keen  sensitiveness  and  unquenchable 
enthusiasm  which  enable  him  to  approach  and  pursue  his 
problem  with  rare  subtlety  and  devotion.  He  has  given  us 
a great  and  beautiful  book. 

Shaemas  O Sheel. 


MITCHELL  KENNERLEYM^  Publisher  NEW  YORK 
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READY  MAY  TWENTY-FIFTH 


ALEXANDER  WYANT 

By  ELIOT  CLARK 

Crown  octavo.  IVith  a frontispiece  in  colors  and  14  photogravure 
plates.  Limited  edition  of  100  copies  privately  printed  from  the 
Village  type  on  Dutch  handmade  paper,  sewn  with  silk  and 
hound  in  Italian  paper  hoards,  cloth  hack.  In  a hox  to  match. 
Subscriptions  received  until  May  25th  at  $10.00  net  a copy. 
Thereafter  the  price  will  he  $12.50  net. 

Mr.  Clark’s  biographical  and  critical  monograph 
is  the  first  adequate  estimate  of  this  great  American 
landscape  painter  whose  canvases  today  enjoy  a 
popularity  commensurate  with  their  qualities  of 
beauty  and  of  truth.  The  volume  is  distinguished 
by  a sympathetic  appreciation  of  Wyant’s  art  and 
a happiness  in  the  elucidation  of  its  essential  signifi- 
cance that  will  help  one  to  a new  understanding  of 
its  characteristic  charm.  Reproductions  of  repre- 
sentative paintings  of  various  periods  illustrate  the 
artist’s  development  from  his  earliest  beginnings  to 
that  final  expression  in  which  the  creation  of  a 
master  is  recognized.  The  work  is  full  of  new  in- 
formation and  illuminating  anecdote  gleaned  from 
Wyant’s  associates,  and  having  the  approval  of  his 
family,  must  be  recognized  at  once  as  indispensable 
to  the  student  and  the  collector  as  well  as  the 
admirer  of  American  art. 

FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN 

1790  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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RUE  Facsimiles  from  Originals  in  the  De- 


partment of  Manuscripts,  British  Museum, 
of  Royal,  Historic  and  Diplomatic  Documents, 
State  and  Secret  Papers,  Letters  and  Autographs 
of  Kings  and  Queens,  Princes,  Statesmen,  Gen- 
erals and  World-Famous  Litterateurs;  With  De- 
scriptions, Translations,  References  and  Editorial 
Notes,  Bj/  GEORGE  R WARNER,  M.A., 
Assistant  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  British 
Museum,  London,  England. 

^^The  Most  Valuable  Collection  of  Historical 
and  Literary  Manuscripts  Ever  Issued. 

The  Manuscripts  show  the  hand-writing,  erasures,  interlinea- 
tions, and  signatures — an  exact  facsimile  in  each  case,  and  in 
every  sense  equal  to  the  originals.  They  are  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  of  the  age,  and  the  most  uncommon  and  original  col- 
lection of  State  and  literary  archives  in  the  world. 

In  three  portfolio  parts,  11x17  inches.  Covers  on  heavy  rough 
paper,  in  black  and  red.  Each  manuscript  is  preceded  by  a 
descriptive  title-page  giving  the  title,  editorial  notes,  references, 
etc.,  and  each  portfolio  contains  an  index  or  list  of  manuscripts. 


A LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  SETS  ARE  TO  BE  HAD 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  A SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
OFFER.  WRITE  TO-DAY  TO 
THE  DIAL,  632  SHERMAN  STREET,  CHICAGO 
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THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE  OF  ARTS 

Formerly  Art  and  Progress 

Leila  Mechlin,  Editor 

A monthly  illustrated  magazine  containing  brief  articles  by 
authoritative  writers;  notes  and  news  of  current  activities  in 
the  field  of  art;  reviews  of  exhibitions  and  books,  and  other 
matters  of  interest. 

Fully  Illustrated,  Subscription  Price y $2,50  a Year, 

THE  AMERICAN 
ART  ANNUAL 

VOLUME  XII 

Florence  N.  Levy,  Editor 

Who’s  Who  in  Art,  a biographical  directory  of  American 
Artists.  List  of  Art  Museums  and  Societies  in  the  United 
States  — their  officers  and  activities.  Record  of  Paintings  sold 
at  auction  1914-15. 

Illustrated 

Cloth  %vo  Price,  $$.00  net. 

Published  by 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

1741  New  York  Avenue  Washington,  D,  C. 

215  West  57th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Unpopular  Review 


A specimen  copy  of  an  early  number  sent  free  on  application ; of  the 
current  number^  if  specially  requested,  subject  to  return  or  Payment 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  OBJECT  OF  THIS  RE- 
VIEW  IS  THE  “UPLIFT”  OF  THE  LESS 
FORTUNATE  PORTION  OF  MANKIND  BY 
OPPOSING  THE  CRAZES  WHICH,  UNDER 
THAT  MISUSED  NAME,  NOW  SO  EFFEC- 
TIVELY DELAY  THE  PROCESS 

Contents  of  the  April-June  {1916)  Number : 

The  Continental  Army 

The  Principles  at  War 

Organized  Labor  and  Democracy 

Mob-Psychology  in  Le  Bon  and  Lear  | 

“Efficiency”  and  Efficiency 

History,  War  and  Women 

Why  our  Shipping  has  Declined 
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Readers  interested  in  promoting  the  work  THE  REVIEW  attempts, 
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“I  shall  be  particularly  interested  in  the  number  con- 
taining the  ‘Count  Fortsas  Hoax’  as  I consider  that  one 
of  the  most  amusing  events  in  the  annals  of  book  collect- 
ing.” — Ml'.  Edmund  D.  Brooks. 

“ Always  ‘The  Miscellany’  is  delightful  and  refreshing. 

. . . Anything  I can  say  for  it  is  too  little.”  — Mr.  J.  T.  Fred- 
erick., Editor  “ The  Midland.^'* 

“The  format  of  ‘ The  Miscellany’  is  a thing  of  rare 
beauty.”  — Mr.  Julian  Park. 

THE  MISCELLANY 

Edited  by  MRS.  ELISABETH  C.  T.  MILLER 

A quarterly  publication  devoted  to  literature  and 
book  lore.  A recent  issue  presented  an  account 
of  the  Fortsas  Library  hoax : the  rare  catalogue  of  the 
library  being  reprinted  in  connection  with  it. 

Later  issues  will  present  articles  on  ancient  paper- 
making and  ancient  typefounding,  among  other  feat- 
ures of  interest.  A department  in  each  issue  acts  as 
official  journal  for  The  American  Bookplate  Society. 

Subscription  : one  dollar  per  year.  Subscriptions 
may  be  sent  direct  or  through  any  bookseller. 

THE  MISCELLANY 

loio  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
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COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

QUARTERLY 


HE  QUARTERLY, 
in  addition  to  its  record  of 
all  official  University  action, 
and  to  its  historical  and 
biographical  articles,  aims 
to  represent  that  wide  va- 
riety of  literary,  philosophic  and  scientific 
activity  which  focuses  at  Columbia,  and  through 
which  the  University  contributes  to  the 
thought  and  work  of  the  world. 

The  Quarterly  is  issued  in  December, 
March,  June,  and  September,  each  volume 
beginning  with  the  December  number.  An- 
nual subscription,  one  dollar;  single  number, 
thirty  cents,  400  pages  per  volume. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  QUARTERLY 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Editor 
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Prints  cleaned  and  restored.  Collections  appraised  and  Catalogued 
Orders  to  buy  at  auction  sales  conscientiously  carried  out. 

F.  MEDER.  15-17  E.  40th  St.,  The  Anderson  Bldg,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  26b  Murray  Hill 

Extracts  from  the  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of 

JOHN  EVELYN  AND  SAMUEL  PEPYS 
RELATING  TO  ENGRAVING 

With  Notes  thereon  by  Howard  C.  Levis 
Sm.  4to^  with  35  illustrations,  limited  edition  0/250  copies,  price  21s.  net 


ELLIS:  29  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  ENG. 

JAMES  RIMELL  & SON,  Book  & Print- 
sellers,  53  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London, 
England,  have  just  published  a Catalogue  of 
Original  Work,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Etch- 
ings, Portraits,  etc.,  by  Old  and  Modern 
Masters,  Autographs,  etc.,  post  free. 

WOODCUTS,  ENGRAVINGS  & ETCHINGS 

By  the 

Early  German,  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters 

MEZZOTINT  AND  LINE  PORTRAITS 

Catalogues  Post  free  on  application 

CRADDOCK  & BARNARD,  10  Dudley  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells,  England 

SAMUEL  J.  SKOYLES  ” 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  AND  COLORED  PRINTS 
CLEANED,  STRENGTHENED,  AND  RELAID 

BRILLIANCY  AND  COLOR  POSITIVELY  RETAINED 
Specialist  on  all  cases  of  progressive  deterioration 
259  6th  AVENUE  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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American  Art  News 

(Published  by  The  American  Art  News  Co.,  Inc.) 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Now  in  its  fourteenth  year  of  successful  pub- 
lication, and  universally  recognized  as  the 
dealers’  and  collector’s  authority  on  art  mat- 
ters in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar  gives 
all  the  exhibitions  of  the  current  and  coming 
weeks,  their  locations  and  the  dates  of  dura- 
tion in  New  York.  Those  in  other  American 
cities  under  head  of  letters  from  said  cities. 

All  important  picture,  print  and  book  sales  in 
both  Europe  and  United  States  duly  recorded, 
with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc.,  and  also  the 
first  announcement  of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London, 
written  by  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
art  trade  and  news  of  the  Studios,  Galleries 
and  Salesrooms,  and  occasional  authoritative 
letters  from  other  European  art  centers.  In- 
valuable for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— $2.00  A YEAR— 37  ISSUES 
Canada,  $2.50  ; Foreign  Countries,  $2.75 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  i — Monthly  during  the  summer) 
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Hooping  Crane 

KENNEDY  & CO.,  613  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

ON  EXHIBITION 
The  Birds  of  America  by  Audubon 

Correspondence  invited. 
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S.  van’s  Gravesande.”  Any  booklet  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  five  tw'o-cent  p<)stage  stamps. 
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MAGGS  BROTHERS 
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LINE  ENGRAVINGS  ; ALSO  ORIGINAL 
ETCHINGS  BY  THE  OLD  AND 
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Illustrated  Catalogues  in  each 
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to  the  Connoisseur,  Collector  and 
Antiquarian 


Customers  ‘‘  desiderata  ” searched 
for  and  reported  free  of  charge 


Shipments  to  America  every  week 

ITEMS  OF  RARITY  AND  INTEREST  ALWAYS 
GLADLY  PURCHASED 
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Engravers 
and  Etchers 

Six  lectures  delivered  on  the  Scammon  Foundation 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  March  1916 

By  FITZROY  CARRINGTON,  M.  A. 

Curator  of  Prints  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts^  Boston.  Lecturer 
on  the  History  and  Principles  of  Engraving,  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Editor  of  “ The  Print-CollectoPs  Quarterly.** 

With  over  loo  illustrations.  Cloth,  ^2.00  net. 

CONTENTS 
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Italian  Engraving  : The  Florentines 
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R.  Ederheimer  Print-Cabinet 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Greeley  2789 


ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS 

BY  THE 

OLD  MASTERS 


ETCHINGS  AND 
ENGRAVINGS 


NOTE  : On  October  1 sty  1916  the  Print-Cabinet 
will  be  removed  to  larger  quarters  on  the  same  floor 
of  the  previous  address. 


THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

Madison  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  MERITORI- 
OUS ART  AND  LITERARY  COLLECTIONS,  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION 
AND  SALE  OF  WHICH  THE  NEW  GALLERIES  AFFORD  THE  BEST 
FACILITIES.  EXPERT  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 
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Dealers  in  ** Old  Masters^ ^ Exclusively 

707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  Street  NEW  YORK 

■ 

H 

TJAINTINGS  of  Reli- 
gious  subjects  form  but 

w 

a small  percentage  of 

the  great  collection  of  “Old 

Masters  ” in  our  galleries. 

■ 

M 

Among  the  many  subjects 

to  choose  from  are  portraits, 

§ 

■ 

landscapes,  genre  pictures 

M 

M 

and  decorative  flower  pan- 

W 

els.  The  “Old  Masters”  sold 

W 

by  us  are  always  exchange- 

■ 

able  at  full  purchase  price. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FORWARDED  ON  REQUEST 

NOTE: 

THOSE  WISHING  TO  PURSUE  THE  SERIOUS  STUDY  OF  “ OLD  MAS- 
TERS” ARE  AT  LIBERTY  TO  UTILIZE  OUR  LIBRARY.  WHICH  IS  THE 
MOST  COMPLETE  PRIVATE  WORKING  ART  LIBRARY  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 
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I '^HE  following  important  illustrated  arti- 
I ^ cles  dealing  with  TAPESTRIES  have 
I appeared  in  the  Burlington  Magazine, 

I Copies  of  these  issues  may  be  obtained  at 
the  usual  price  of  one  dollar  each  from  the 
Publishers. 

Eton  war  memorial  - - - - - "33 

Flemish  fifteenth-century  tapestry  - - " 5^ 

Technique  of  Greek  and  Roman  weaving 

Luther  Hooper  95 
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White  House  — Jules  Guerin  20  x 28 


$250.00  Newly  Framed 
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Public  Sales  of  Prints 

Among  many  important  Public  Sales  of  Art  and  Literary 
property  during  the  coming  season  will  be  the  following  : 


THE  PRINT  COLLECTION 

MADE  BY 

MR.  FREDERIC  R.  HALSEY 
JAPANESE  PRINTS 

COLLECTED  BY 

DR.  ARNOLD  GENTHE 

PRINTS  AND  BOOKS 
RELATING  TO  NEW  YORK 

COLLECTED  BY 

MR.  JOHN  D.  CRIMMINS 


Catalogues  of  these  and  other  Sales  are  now  in  preparation 
and  will  be  sent  free  to  intending  buyers.  The  Americana 
and  Naval  Prints  in  Mr.  Halsey’s  Collection  will  be  sold 
on  the  evenings  of  November  1,  2,  and  3 and  the  Sporting 
Prints  on  the  evenings  of  November  21  and  22.  Dates  of 
the  other  sales  will  be  announced  later.  Correspondence 
is  invited  with  owners,  executors,  and  collectors. 


THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

Madison  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street  NEW  YORK 
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ROBERT  HAVELL,  JUNIOR,  ENGRAVER  OF 
AUDUBON’S  “THE  BIRDS  OF  AMERICA” 

By  GEORGE  ALFRED  WILLIAMS 

NE  of  the  greatest  monuments  ever  raised 
to  ornithology  is  Audubon’s  “The  Birds  of 
America/’  published  between  the  years  1827 
and  1839d  Intimately  associated  with  its 
final  presentation  to  the  world  is  the  name  of  Robert 
Havell,  Junior,  an  engraver  in  aquatint.  Indeed,  to  the 
genius  of  this  man  is  due  much  of  the  extraordinary 
artistic  success  which  attended  the  publication  of  the 
drawings  of  the  great  naturalist.  It  is  well  known  with 
what  perseverance  Audubon  prosecuted  these  studies, 
but  without  the  cooperation  of  a talent  capable  of  the 
task  of  faithful,  intelligent,  and  artistic  reproduction, 
the  work  would  have  failed  of  its  ultimate  purpose.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  instance  where  an  en- 
graver’s services  to  his  patron  were  carried  to  a more  sat- 
isfactory conclusion  than  is  revealed  by  Robert  Havell, 
Junior’s  relations  with  Audubon  — a relationship  culmi- 
nating in  an  intimate  friendship,  lasting  throughout 
many  years. 

1 The  I Birds  of  America  | from  1 Original  Drawings  | by  | John 
James  Audubon,  | Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  & Edin- 
burgh and  of  the  1 Linnean  & Zoological  Societies  of  London  | Member 
of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Paris,  of  the  Lyceum  of  New  York.  1 
&c.  &c.  &c.  I London  | Published  by  the  Author  1 Vol.  i,  1827-30; 
Vol.  II,  1831-34;  Vol.  iii,  1834-35;  Vol.  iv,  1835-38. 
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The  art  of  aquatinting,  which  flourished  so  success- 
fully in  England,  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  by 
Paul  Sandby,  in  1775,  to  about  1830,  inspired  many 
talented  men  to  make  use  of  its  possibilities  as  a repro- 
ductive medium.  Among  those  who  contributed  largely 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  aquatint  engraving, 
and  who  were  associated  with  it  at  its  best,  were  the 
Maltons,  the  Daniells,  and  especially  the  Havells. 

The  artistic  history  of  that  remarkable  Havell  group 
is  easier  to  decipher  than  is  the  family  lineage,  but  Luke 
Havell  and  Daniel  Havell  stand  as  the  true  forbears. 
Daniel,  an  accomplished  engraver,  was  the  father  of 
three  sons,  two  of  whom,  Robert  and  Luke,  inherited 
his  talent.  Robert  Havell  became  an  engraver  while 
Luke  filled  the  position  of  drawing  master  at  Reading, 
and  among  his  eight  sons,  several  of  whom  followed  the 
arts,  the  most  talented  was  William  Havell,  a landscape 
painter  of  considerable  power,  whose  work  is  steadily 
gaining  appreciation  as  a clearer  understanding  of  water- 
color  painting  reveals  the  important  contribution  he 
made  to  the  development  of  that  art  in  England. 

Daniel  and  his  son  Robert  inaugurated,  in  1810,  the 
long  line  of  successful  Havell  publications.  ^Wiews  of 
the  Thames,’^  in  aquatint,  after  drawings  by  William 
Havell,  was  their  initial  publication.  Together  these 
engravers  produced  many  fine  plates,  and  those  of  mar- 
ine subjects,  after  Nicholas  Pocock  and  J.  Whitcombe, 
are  splendid  examples  of  aquatint  at  its  best.  These 
marine  prints  have  a light  and  airy  grace  and  convey 
a fine  sense  of  movement  in  both  sky  and  water.  But 
although  the  work  of  these  men  was  of  the  highest 
order,  much  of  their  success  was  due  to  the  drawings 
made  by  William  Havell,  whose  art  possessed  originality 
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Size  of  the  original  water-color,  12%X  18%  inches 


and  much  charm.  Sketches  by  him  in  the  writer’s  col- 
lection lose  little  by  comparison  with  later-day  works. 
He  was  a man  of  marked  independence  of  vision  and 
went  direct  to  nature  for  his  effects,  and  it  was  this 
strain  of  the  Havell  genius  that  was  again,  at  a later 
date,  to  manifest  its  power  in  the  son  of  Robert 
Havell. 

Robert  Havell,  Junior,  was  born  at  Reading,  England, 
in  1793.  He  was  educated  carefully  by  his  father, 
Robert  Havell,  Senior,  who  intended  that  his  son  should 
follow  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  at  an  early 
age  the  young  man  showed  great  talent  as  a draughts- 
man and  expressed  a strong  desire  to  follow  the  arts. 
This  Havell,  Senior,  would  not  sanction,  although  he  did 
relent  so  far  as  to  allow  his  son  to  collaborate  with  him  on 
several  occasions,  — a concession  that  served  only  to 
stimulate  the  more  Havell,  Junior’s  ambition  and  re- 
sulted, after  many  differences  between  them,  in  young 
Havell’s  leaving  his  father’s  house.  This  was  in  the 
spring  of  1825,  and  Robert,  Junior,  left  London  and 
went  on  an  extended  sketching  tour  in  Monmouthshire, 
where  he  drew  and  painted  along  the  interesting  river 
Wye,  making  sketches  of  medieval  ruins  and  other  com- 
positions that  display  the  same  charm  found  in  the 
work  of  his  cousin  William  Havell. 

Upon  his  return  to  London  the  work  done  on  this  trip 
promptly  brought  him  the  recognition  it  deserved,  and 
he  procured  commissions  from  various  publishers, 
among  whom  was  the  then  large  publishing  firm  of 
Colnaghi  and  Company.  Now,  while  the  young  Havell 
was  studying  and  developing  his  art  in  Monmouthshire, 
Audubon  was  diligently  seeking,  in  America,  for  a firm 
that  would  undertake  the  publication  of  his  studies  of 
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Action  between  His  Majesty’s  Frigate  “Java”  and  the  American  Frigate  Oonsti 
Drawn  and  etched  by  N.  Pocock.  Engraved  by  Daniel  and  Robert  Havell,  Senior 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Kennedy  & Co. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  14  X 17%  inches 


birds.  Failing  in  this  purpose,  he  decided  to  publish  his 
work  himself,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  set  sail  for 
England  in  1826  to  search  for  a competent  engraver. 

After  some  time  the  naturalist  reached  Edinburgh, 
where  he  succeeded  in  interesting  W.  H.  Lizars,  an 
engraver  and  publisher,  who  engraved  five  plates  for 
him.  Trouble  of  some  sort,  however,  arose  between 
Audubon  and  Lizars,  which  resulted  in  Audubon’s  going 
to  London  to  continue  further  his  search  for  an  engraver 
who  could  better  satisfy  his  demands,  which  were  by  no 
means  slight.  The  works  he  sought  to  have  reproduced 
possessed  both  artistic  and  scientific  qualities  not  found 
heretofore  in  drawings  made  to  illustrate  natural  history. 

Audubon  received  his  art  training  from  Jacques  Louis 
David,  founder  of  the  French  classical  school.  While  the 
principles  propounded  by  this  master  and  his  followers 
gripped  life  at  many  salient  points,  they  more  often 
smothered  the  true  aspirations  of  the  French  artists  of 
the  revolutionary  period.  David’s  teaching  was  so  pre- 
scribed that  the  many  attributes  of  well-rounded  in- 
struction, such  as  the  study  of  color,  of  light-and-shade, 
and  of  natural  surroundings,  received  but  scanty  atten- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  perfect  form,  correct  drawing, 
and  balanced  composition  were  held  absolutely  essential. 
Audubon’s  experience  in  David’s  atelier  seems,  upon  the 
whole,  to  have  been  of  benefit  to  him,  and  he  evidently 
escaped  any  of  the  undesirable  influences  that  usually 
result  from  such  circumscribed  instruction,  due  no  doubt 
to  his  instinctive  interest  in  nature  and  all  natural  life. 
It  was  David  who  set  the  tradition  of  correct  drawing  in 
France  and  his  insistence  upon  this  desirable  trait  to- 
gether with  a realization  of  form,  and  a feeling  for  com- 
position later  proved  of  real  value  to  Audubon. 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  Shipping  Scene 

The  whole  effect  of  this  print  is  stirring.  Sea  and  sky  are  rendered  with  fine  feeling  for  action, 
while  the  aquatinting  and  coloring  are  beautifully  done. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  7%X  11%  inches 


Although  Audubon,  at  heart,  was  not  a scientist,  and 
speculated  little  upon  the  great  amount  of  material  he 
collected,  he  was  always  a man  of  high  aspirations  — an 
inspired  backwoodsman  whose  crude  innate  artistic 
instinct  led  him  to  portray  with  crayon,  pencil,  or  brush 
the  wild  life  of  the  American  wilderness.  He  aimed  al- 
ways to  produce  lifelike  pictures  in  which  objective 
truth  was  obtained  with  extraordinary  skill  as  revealed 
in  the  many  artistic  and  at  the  same  time  scientifically 
truthful  paintings  he  executed,  mostly  in  water  colors. 

Aside  from  the  genius  necessary  to  interpret  on  copper 
the  charm  and  truth  of  such  works,  severe  demands 
were  made  upon  the  engraver  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  great  size  which  Audubon  planned  for  his  publica- 
tion, — double  elephant  folio.  These  dimensions  en- 
abled him  to  render,  in  life  size,  the  eagle  and  the 
vulture,  and  to  portray  the  smaller  species  in  every 
attitude. 

Arriving  in  London  with  a portfolio  of  paintings  de- 
manding the  highest  skill  for  their  reproduction,  Audu- 
bon sought  diligently  everywhere  for  an  engraver,  only 
to  meet  with  disappointment.  Fortunately  when  the 
search  seemed  most  fruitless  he  was  introduced  to 
Robert  Havell,  Senior,  who  had  severed  his  connection 
with  his  father  Daniel,  and  established  himself  at  79 
Newman  Street,  London,  where,  in  connection  with  the 
Zoological  Gallery,  he  sold  specimens,  and  continued  to 
publish  works  of  art,  mostly  in  aquatint. 

Havell,  Senior,  was  then  fifty-eight  and  well  past  the 
years  of  his  greatest  achievements  as  represented  by 
those  fine  publications  Views  of  the  Thames,’^  and 
‘^Noblemen^s  Country  Seats. He  became  intensely 
interested  in  Audubon^s  plans,  and  mutual  confidence 
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Robert  Haveel,  Junior.  White-headed  Eagle 

From  “The  Birds  of  America”  (London,  1827-39).  This  plate,  beautifully  aquatinted.  is  a splendid 

example  of  the  engraver’s  art. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  25^4 X 38  inches 


was  soon  established;  but,  after  due  deliberation,  Havell 
declined  to  undertake  the  work,  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
too  old  for  such  a long  and  arduous  task,  for  Audubon 
had  calculated  that  it  would  take  about  fourteen  years 
to  carry  it  to  successful  conclusion.  Moved  by  Audu- 
bon’s evident  disappointment,  Havell,  Senior,  suggested 
that  he  would  try  to  find  an  engraver  who  could  work 
under  his  supervision,  which  plan  met  with  Audubon’s 
immediate  approval,  for  he  realized  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  the  veteran  engraver’s  experience. 

Accordingly  Havell  began  at  once  his  search  for  an 
engraver  of  the  required  ability  whose  youth  could  com- 
mend him  for  an  undertaking  at  once  so  prolonged  and 
so  important,  and  he  consulted  his  friend,  Mr.  Colnaghi, 
of  Colnaghi  and  Company.  Mr.  Colnaghi  showed 
Havell,  Senior,  an  unsigned  proof  of  a landscape  plate, 
as  a sample  of  the  work  of  one  of  his  young  engravers. 
It  so  greatly  pleased  the  elderly  engraver  that  he 
commended  the  work  most  highly,  exclaiming,  That’s 
just  the  man  for  me!”  To  Havell’s  great  surprise 
Mr.  Colnaghi  replied,  “Then  send  for  your  own  son.” 
Through  this  singular  incident  was  brought  about  a 
reconciliation  between  father  and  son,  who  then  entered 
upon  a successful  business  partnership,  henceforth  known 
as  Robert  Havell  & Son. 

Audubon  was  sent  for  at  once,  and  the  introduction 
that  followed  proved  later  to  be  almost  providential,  in 
view  of  the  innumerable  difficulties,  financial  and  other- 
wise, that  had  to  be  overcome  by  both  men  before  the 
monumental  work  was  completed.  Havell,  Junior,  the 
very  anti-type  of  Audubon,  was  a through-and-through 
Englishman,  calm,  deliberate,  serene,  not  given  to  dis- 
couragement, a most  valuable  asset  to  the  great  natural- 
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The  original  sketch  for  the  plate  Mr.  Colnaghi  showed  Robert  Havell.  Senior,  when  he  consulted  Mr. 
Colnaghi  regarding  an  engraver  to  undertake  Audubon’s  plates. 

Size  of  the  original  water-color,  5%  X 8%  inches 


ist,  who,  with  almost  no  encouragement,  continued  the 
publication  of  his  work.  Many  times  when  failure 
seemed  imminent,  when  even  the  naturalist’s  best 
friends  were  against  him,  Havell,  Junior,  did  much  to 
stimulate  Audubon  with  hope  and  renewed  courage. 
To  appreciate  the  formidableness  of  the  scheme  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  that  Audubon  landed  in  Eng- 
land, with  practically  no  money  and  but  few  letters  of 
introduction,  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a work 
that  actually  extended  over  a period  of  twelve  years  — 
and  entailed  a cost  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Many  times  during  the  early  years  of  publication 
Audubon  was  in  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
cheer  and  faith  with  which  he  met  these  periods  of  finan- 
cial embarrassment  bespoke  one  of  the  most  indomi- 
table of  wills  supported  by  a sublime  belief  in  the  high 
purpose  he  had  set  himself  to  achieve.  HavelPs  will  was 
not  less  strong  than  that  of  his  patron,  and  very  often  he 
carried  forward  the  work  of  engraving,  giving  Audubon 
all  the  financial  support  his  then  limited  capital  would 
allow.  During  one  of  these  periods  Havell’s  resources 
were  taxed  to  the  limit  and  Audubon  was  entirely  with- 
out funds.  Matters  had  reached  such  a point  that  Ha- 
vell was  forced  to  call  early  in  the  week  to  say  he  must 
have  sixty  pounds  by  the  following  Saturday  with  which 
to  pay  his  assistants.  The  week  before  this  event  Audu- 
bon had  called  upon  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to  present  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Thomas  Sully,  the  American 
portrait  painter.  Sully  spoke  so  highly  of  the  naturalist 
in  this  letter  that  Sir  Thomas  said  he  wished  much  to  see 
Audubon’s  work,  and  an  appointment  was  made  for 
Thursday  of  the  following  week.  That  this  proved 
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most  opportune  is  revealed  in  an  entry  in  Audubon^s 
journal  in  which  he  describes  the  calls  Sir  Thomas  made, 
and  the  extremely  good  fortune  that  resulted  at  a time 
when  he,  Audubon,  was  desperately  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. 

^^It  was  nine  in  the  morning  the  first  time  he  came;  he 
looked  at  some  of  my  drawings  of  birds,  both  finished 
and  unfinished.  He  said  nothing  of  their  value,  but 
asked  me  particularly  of  the  prices  I put  upon  them.  I 
mentioned  the  price  of  several  in  order,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise he  said  he  would  bring  me  a few  purchasers  that 
very  day  if  I would  remain  at  home:  this  I promised  to 
do  and  he  left  me  greatly  relieved.  In  about  two  hours 
he  returned  with  two  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  did  not  in- 
troduce me,  but  who  were  pleased  with  my  work,  and 
one  purchased  the  ^ Otter  Caught  in  a Trap,^  for  which 
he  gave  me  twenty  pounds  sterling,  and  the  other,  ^A 
Group  of  Common  Rabbits,’  for  fifteen  sovereigns.  I 
took  the  pictures  to  the  carriage,  which  stood  at  the 
door,  and  they  departed,  leaving  me  more  amazed  than 
I had  been  by  their  coming. 

^^The  second  visit  was  much  of  the  same  nature,  dif- 
fering however  in  the  number  of  persons  he  brought 
with  him,  which  was  three  instead  of  two ; each  one  of 
whom  purchased  a picture  at  seven,  ten,  and  thirty- 
five  pounds  respectively;  . . . 

“Without  the  sale  of  these  pictures  I was  a bankrupt, 
when  my  work  was  scarcely  begun,  and  in  two  days 
more  I should  have  seen  all  my  hopes  of  the  publication 
blasted,  ...  I was  not  only  not  worth  a penny,  but  had 
actually  borrowed  five  pounds  a few  days  before  to  pur- 
chase materials  for  my  pictures.  But  these  pictures  Sir 
Thomas  sold  for  me  enabled  me  to  pay  my  borrowed 
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money,  and  to  appear  full  handed  when  Mr.  Havell 
called.  Thus  I passed  the  Rubicon!’’ 

Audubon  asked  Havell,  Junior,  to  take  as  a trial  the 
drawing  of  The  Prothonotary  Warbler,  and  this  plate. 
No.  3,  in  Volume  I of  the  original  folio,  was  completed 
in  two  weeks.  The  naturalist  was  then  sent  for.  He 
looked  at  the  proof  long  and  intently,  then  grabbed  it 
up  and  danced  about  crying  with  his  slight  French 
accent,  ^^Ze  jig  is  up,  ze  jig  is  up.”  The  Havells  first 
thought  this  meant  that  the  work  was  unsatisfactory, 
but  Audubon,  throwing  his  arms  around  Havell,  Junior, 
embraced  him  in  genuine  enthusiasm  and  gave  ample 
evidence  that  he  realized  that,  at  last,  he  had  found  his 
engraver. 

At  a later  date,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  American 
Ornithological  Biography,”  Audubon  wrote  concerning 
his  meeting  with  Havell,  Junior:  After  many  fruitless 

inquiries  I became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Robert  Havell, 
Junior,  who  ever  since  has  continued  to  be  employed 
by  me.” 

An  examination  of  the  original  edition  furnishes,  how- 
ever, many  possible  points  for  debate  in  the  above  state- 
ment, as  the  plates  are  marked  on  the  right  side  in  a 
varying  and  somewhat  contradictory  manner,  En- 
graved Printed  and  Coloured  by  R.  Havell  and  Son”; 
or  sometimes  only,  Printed  and  Coloured  by  R. 
Havell  and  Son”;  or  “Engraved  Printed  and  Coloured 
by  R.  Havell”;  or,  “R.  Havell,  Junior.”  Considering 
these  markings,  various  authorities  who  treat  of  the 
Havells  in  relation  to  the  engraving  of  “The  Birds  of 
America”  make,  quite  naturally,  contradictory  and 
widely  differing  statements.  S.  T.  Prideaux,  in  an  ex- 
haustive volume  on  aquatint  engraving,  writes:  “The 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  Prothonotary  Warbler 

Reproduced  from  Havell’s  own  trial  proof  of  this  plate,  the  first  he  en- 
graved for  the  “Birds  of  America.”  It  was  this  proof  that  Audubon  waved 
above  his  head  as  he  danced  about  the  room  crying,  “Ze  jig  is  up,  ze  jig  is 
up!”  Havell  cherished  the  proof  above  all  others,  and  he  would  compare  it 
with  later  plates  saying,  “What  an  improvement!” 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  38  X 25^  inches 
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somewhat  vague  and  complicated  relationship  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Havell  family  is  difficult  to  disen- 
tangle/’ Thus  we  find  this  writer,  while  praising  highly 
the  fine  quality  of  the  work,  attributing  the  engraving 
of  ^^The  Birds  of  America”  to  R.  Havell,  Senior,  and 
further  stating  that  his  son  R.  Havell,  Junior,  came  to 
America  in  1828.  Redgrave,  in  Redgrave’s  Dictionary 
of  Artists,”  makes  the  same  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
time  when  Havell,  Junior,  came  to  America.  D.  McN. 
Stauffer,  in  his  work  American  Engraving,”  is  even 
less  specific,  making  no  note  whatever  of  the  fact  that 
the  two  engravers  bore  the  same  name. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  brief  partnership  between  father 
and  son  was  dissolved  in  1828,  but  instead  of  coming  to 
America,  Robert  Junior,  moved  to  77  Oxford  Street, 
where  he  established  himself  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
engraving  of  the  Birds.”  The  elder  Havell,  although 
he  continued  to  print  and  color  the  plates,  felt  it  would 
be  better  if  the  work  of  engraving  were  separate  from 
the  many  distractions  that  entered  into  that  part  of  the 
business  in  connection  with  the  Zoological  Gallery,  and 
in  addition  to  the  above  contingency  Havell,  Senior, 
planned,  because  of  failing  health,  soon  to  retire  from 
active  business  interests.  His  retirement  came  sooner 
than  was  expected  and  was  shortly  followed  by  his 
death  in  1832. 

The  markings  on  the  plates  show  that  in  Volume  I 
(1827-1830),  five  plates  were  engraved  by  W.  H.  Lizars, 
three  of  which  were  retouched  by  Havell,  Junior.  In 
Volume  II  (1831-1834),  plates  numbered  108  to  111  in- 
clusive, all  are  marked,  Engraved  by  R.  Havell 
Junior.”  The  balance  of  the  plates  in  Volume  II  and 
subsequent  volumes  are  marked,  Engraved  by  R. 
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Robert  Haveli-,  Junior.  Rice  Bird 

Reproduced  from  Havell’s  own  proof,  signed  in  manuscript  R.  H.,  1833. 
This  proof  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  the  title  was  changed,  for  the 
original  edition,  from  Rice  Bunting  to  Rice  Bird. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  38  X 25\i  inches 
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Havell/’  which  would  naturally  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  Havell,  Junior,  had  ceased  work,  and  as  he  did 
eventually  go  to  America,  although  not  until  a much 
later  date,  September,  1839,  it  would  be  an  excusable 
mistake,  in  view  of  such  evidence,  to  attribute  the 
bulk  of  the  engraving  to  Havell,  Senior,  and  especially  so 
since  the  date  of  his  death  seems  to  be  either  unknown 
or  ignored  by  most  authorities.  At  his  father’s  death  in 
1832,  Havell,  Junior,  quite  naturally  designated  himself 
Robert  Havell.  An  examination  of  the  correspondence 
between  Audubon  and  the  engraver,  and  the  engraver’s 
wife,  reveals  without  doubt  that  Robert  Havell,  Junior, 
was  the  sole  engraver  of  the  famous  work,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  few  early  plates  by  Lizars. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Audubon  held  his  engraver 
is  amply  attested  by  the  silver  loving-cup  the  naturalist 
presented  to  Havell.  It  bears  the  inscription,  ^^To 
Robert  Havell  from  his  friend  J.  J.  A.  1834.”  Even  at  an 
earlier  date  we  find  Audubon  expressing  his  admiration 
in  a letter  written  November  28,  1830,  while  he  was 
staying  in  Boston.  Some  one  in  America  had  published 
an  article  of  vilest  criticism  that  bordered  on  blackmail 
against  the  engraver,  and  this  stirred  Audubon  to  rise 
to  the  defense,  and  again  reveal  his  confidence  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  Now  it  happens  that  I,  the  party  most 

concerned  about  engraving,  am  perfectly  confident  that 
no  birds  were  ever  so  beautifully  and  softly  represented 
on  copper.”  And  again,  in  still  another  letter,  dated 
Boston,  August  13,  1832,  he  refers  to  several  plates  he 
had  just  received  as  looking  as  ^^soft  as  lithography.” 

In  this  reference  to  the  softness  of  the  plates  Audubon 
touches  upon  the  quality  that  is  inherent  in  all  aquatint 
engraving  at  its  best,  but  this  very  desirable  technical 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  Mountain  Mocking  Bird 

From  “The  Birds  of  America”  (London,  1827-39) 

Havell  considered  this  one  of  his  best  plates  in  the  fine  rendering  of  feathers. 
The  reproduction  is  from  Havell’s  own  trial  proof  and  bears  his  color 
correction. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  38  X 25^  inches 
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quality,  if  too  pronounced,  can  easily  become  a fault  by 
greatly  weakening  the  structural  elements  of  design. 
In  Havelbs  hands,  however,  aquatint  gave  the  essential 
structure  of  forms  by  a judicious  use  of  well-defined 
lines  both  etched  and  engraved.  In  aquatinting  proper 
he  exercised  great  deftness  in  the  use  of  the  process 
called  feathering.’’  This  he  often  did  upon  the  bare 
copper  plate  without  a ground,  allowing  the  acid  to  bite 
its  own  granular  surface.  In  this  way  he  produced  the 
soft  gradations  and  telling  accents  so  necessary  to  the 
portrayal  of  birds,  but  by  a further  judicious  use  of  line 
the  accurate  forms  of  both  bird  and  plant  life  were  given 
with  great  force  and  delicacy.  All  these  qualities  are 
clearly  revealed  in  the  rare  proof,  reproduced,  of  the 
Orchard  Oriole. 

Aquatint  proper  consists  entirely  of  gradations  of  tone 
produced  by  biting  with  aquafortis  into  the  copper 
through  a resinous  ground  broken  into  a multitude  of 
minute  granules,  that  render  the  personal  touch  prac- 
tically negligible,  and  in  consideration  of  this  we  can 
appreciate  the  exceptionally  skillful  use  Havell,  Junior, 
made  of  the  difficult  process.  The  graining  of  the  aqua- 
tint grounds  is  produced  by  allowing  fine  dust  parti- 
cles to  settle  upon  the  freshly  prepared  plate.  It  is  to 
these  grainings  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  that  the 
engraver  must  look  for  the  subtlety  of  the  tonal  sur- 
faces, but  strength  is  obtained  usually  through  the  use 
of  the  etched  line.  The  chief  limitation  of  the  aquatint 
process  lies  in  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  more  than 
a few  differences  of  shade,  as  the  ground  goes  to  pieces 
rather  rapidly  under  successive  bitings,  and  the  tran- 
sitions from  one  tone  to  another  are  very  few,  so  that 
half  tones  are  riot  readily  obtainable.  . It  is  in  the  eco- 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  Orchard  Oriole 

From  “The  Birds  of  America”  (London,  1827-39) 

Reproduced  from  the  engraver’s  own  proof,  which  is  uncolored  and  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  Havell’s  technique. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  38  X 25%  inches 
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nomical  use  of  these  half  tones  that  Havell,  Junior, 
achieved  so  much  and  thereby  produced  a chiaroscuro 
seldom,  if  ever,  equaled  in  aquatint. 

He  colored  his  prints  in  the  usual  manner  by  flowing 
washes  of  pure  water-color  tints  over  the  monochrome 
proof  which  was  printed  from  the  copper  plate.  In  this 
phase  of  the  process  the  great  charm  of  his  genuine 
talent  for  water-color  painting  asserted  itself.  Aside 
from  the  first  crude  washes,  put  on  by  artists  or  colorists 
employed  for  the  purpose,  he  himself  applied  the  salient 
tones  and  all  the  more  delicate  tints.  At  first  the  prints 
were  colored  in  the  establishment  of  Robert  Havell, 
Senior,  and  in  letters  written  by  Audubon  during  this 
period  we  often  meet  with  complaint,  but  after  the  death 
of  the  senior  engraver,  when  the  work  came  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  junior  artist,  these  complaints 
ceased,  and  only  praise  greeted  each  new  production. 

Audubon  was  not  alone  in  recognizing  the  true  worth 
of  HavelFs  work  in  all  its  phases.  Baron  Cuvier,  the 
celebrated  French  naturalist  and  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  in  a report  on  ^^The  Birds  of  America,^^  made 
to  that  famous  tribunal,  spoke  most  highly  of  the  en- 
graving. 

^^The  execution  of  these  plates,  so  remarkable  for 
their  size,  appears  to  have  succeeded  equally  well  with 
regard  to  the  drawing,  the  engraving,  and  the  coloring. 
And  although  it  is  difficult  in  coloring  to  give  perspective 
with  as  much  effect  as  in  painting,  properly  so  called, 
that  is  no  defect  in  a work  on  natural  history.  Natural- 
ists prefer  the  real  color  of  the  objects  to  those  accidental 
tints  which  are  the  result  of  the  varied  reflections  of 
light  necessary  to  complete  picturesque  representations, 
but  foreign  and  even  injurious  to  scientific  truth. 
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Havell  sketched  a series  of  English  castles,  prior  to  1832.  In  a plate  engraved  after  this  drawing,  the 
trees  on  the  right  were  considerably  altered. 

Size  of  the  original  water-color,  SV2  X 13^^  inches 


Again,  S.  T.  Prideaux,  in  ^‘  Aquatint  Engraving/’  says 
of  the  work  in  part,  ^^But  the  most  sumptuous  work  to 
which  aquatint  was  ever  applied  in  illustration  is  un- 
doubtedly The  Birds  of  America j ...  a more  delicate 
use  of  aquatint  can  never  have  been  made  than  on 
some  of  the  exquisite  reproductions  of  flowering  shrubs 
of  which  the  work  is  full.  As  instances  of  this,  one  may 
mention  the  Song  Sparrow  on  the  Wortleberry,  and  the 
Crested  Titmouse  on  the  Pincis  Strobus,  but  selection 
is  almost  invidious.  . . 

Besides  the  plates  ^ for  Audubon’s  work,  Havell, 
Junior,  engraved  numerous  other  plates  which  he  pub- 
lished either  as  single  prints,  or  in  books,  and  the  col- 
lector will  find  among  them  many  rare  bits  of  great 
charm.  As  a relief  from  the  prodigious  labor  necessary 
to  produce  so  much  work,  it  was  the  engraver’s  habit, 
during  the  favorable  seasons  of  the  year,  to  go  on  long 
sketching  tours  which  took  him  into  the  most  pictur- 
esque parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  His  fam- 

1 The  plates  engraved  by  Havell,  Junior,  for  the  original  double 
elephant  folio  of  “The  Birds  of  America”  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  sometime  in  the  early  forties,  and  stored  in  a warehouse  in 
New  York  City,  where,  in  1845,  a number  of  them  were  damaged 
by  fire.  Later,  those  that  remained  intact  were  taken  to  Audubon’s 
home  at  Sing  Sing,  New  York  (now  Ossining),  and  deposited  in  a 
fireproof  vault  that  had  been  especially  constructed  to  hold  them. 
There  they  remained  until  Audubon’s  death  when  they  were  offered 
for  sale  for  publication,  and  the  Boston  publisher,  Mr.  James  R. 
Osgood  considered  the  matter,  but  finally  decided  in  the  negative. 
Failing  of  publication,  the  plates,  which  numbered  435,  and  amounted 
to  several  tons  weight  of  copper,  then  extremely  valuable,  were  again 
offered  for  sale  and  found  their  way  to  the  smelting  mill.  By  the 
merest  chance  a number  of  them  were  saved  from  the  vandalism  of 
being  melted  up  into  copper  bars,  and  as  a result  plates  may  be  found 
in  several  private  collections,  and  in  the  collections  of  the  following 
institutions.  — American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City;  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New  Jersey;  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, Washington,  D.C.;  and  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Connecticut. 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  Llyn  Cave  on  Cader  Idris 

This  sketch  reveals  Havell’s  ability  as  a topographical  draughtsman.  Few  men  of  his  time  rendered  English 
scenery  with  greater  truth  and  charm  of  effect 

Size  of  the  original  water-color,  SVo  X 13%  inches 


ily  usually  accompanied  him  on  these  so-called  vaca- 
tions, and  it  was  a merry  little  caravan  that  sought 
pleasure  in  this  modest  way. 

When  the  time  for  the  completion  of  ^^The  Birds  of 
America’’  drew  near,  Havell  decided  to  retire  from 
active  business  interests  and  go  to  America.  Audubon 
had  fired  his  enthusiasm  with  glowing  accounts  of  the 
primitive  grandeur  and  pictorial  possibilities  of  Ameri- 
can scenery;  moreover,  the  free  institutions  of  our  politi- 
cal life  greatly  appealed  to  the  democratic  nature  of  the 
English  engraver.  With  precisely  the  same  deliberation 
with  which  he  had  encouraged  Audubon  in  his  hours  of 
discouragement,  so  he  decided  to  settle  in  America.  As 
was  his  wont,  there  was  now  no  hesitancy,  and  there 
would  be  no  backward  steps;  so,  after  disposing  of  his 
business  interests  in  London,  he  and  his  wife  and  their 
daughter  sailed  for  America  in  September,  1839.  Upon 
their  arrival  in  New  York  they  were  guests  of  Audu- 
bon, who  was  then  living  in  White  Street,  New  York 
City. 

A trip  up  the  Hudson  River  so  stirred  Havell’s  imagi- 
nation that  after  a short  stay  in  Brooklyn  he  purchased 
a home  in  Sing  Sing  (now  Ossining).  Here  he  resided 
for  a number  of  years  and  was  held  in  highest  esteem  by 
his  fellow  townsmen,  who  named  one  of  the  streets  of 
the  town  in  his  honor.  There  is  in  existence,  a large  oil 
painting  by  Havell,  called  HavelVs  Lane,  which  features 
a beautiful  road  winding  through  an  autumn  forest. 
This  lane  is  now  known  in  Ossining  as  Havell’s  Street.” 
The  engraver  lived  in  Sing  Sing  until  1857,  when  he  pur- 
chased land  in  Tarrytown  and  there  built  a large  house 
and  studio. 

Tarrytown  and  the  surrounding  country  offered  ample 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  Sing  Sing  Church 

Havell  sketched  in  America,  mostly  for  his  own  pleasure.  This  particular  drawing  is  a fine  example 

of  his  delicate  use  of  water-color. 

Size  of  the  original  water-color,  SVs  X 7%  inches 


themes  for  HavelFs  brush,  and  he  made  numerous 
sketches  of  this  region,  but  instead  of  using  water-color, 
which  had  ever  been  his  chosen  medium,  he  now  devoted 
more  and  more  time  to  painting  in  oils.  While  his  life 
in  America  was  spent  chiefly  in  painting  and  sketching 
for  his  own  pleasure,  he  found  time  to  engrave  and  pub- 
lish a number  of  large  and  capital  views  of  the  Hudson 
River,  and  of  several  important  American  cities.  One 
of  these  plates  depicts  a wide  sweep  of  the  Hudson,  and 
includes  an  accurate  view  of  West  Point  as  it  was  at  that 
time  — the  plate  was  produced  in  1845. 

Havell  became  a thoroughly  representative  citizen. 
He  was  connected,  in  1847,  with  the  American  Art 
Union,  and  was  authorized  as  agent  in  the  United  States 
to  receive  subscriptions  for  its  funds.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  trustees  of  the  building  committee  for  the 
erection  of  the  Washington  Irving  Memorial,  St.  Markus 
Church,  Tarry  town.  New  York,  and  was  always  ready 
and  willing  to  give  generously  of  both  time  and  service 
to  any  good  cause,  whether  in  the  interests  of  art  or  in 
civic  matters. 

His  declining  years  were  peacefully  spent  in  Tarry- 
town,  where  he  sketched  and  painted  incessantly  the 
charms  of  that  region  immortalized  by  Irving  in  ^^The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.’’  He  never  tired  of  the  great, 
broad,  sweeping  Hudson,  and  propped  up  in  bed,  that 
he  might  gaze  at  will  on  this  mighty  river,  at  last  he 
passed  peacefully  away,  November  11,  1878,  and  was 
buried  beside  his  wife  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery.  This 
was  certainly  a fitting  and  beautiful  end  to  such  an  ad- 
mirable and  strenuous  career,  — one  never  quite  appre- 
ciated at  its  real  worth,  for  the  man’s  innate  modesty  and 
hearty  dislike  of  publicity  kept  him  more  or  less  in  the 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  West  Point  from  Fort  Putnam 

This  view,  engraved  after  a painting  by  Havell,  was  copyrighted  and  published  by  him 

at  Sing  Sing  in  1848 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  20^/^  X 27%  inches 


background.  Havell  was  always  an  ardent  worker,  and 
held  his  every  work  done  as  only  a logical  step  toward 
ever  greater  accomplishment  in  his  chosen  medium  of 
expression,  aquatint,  and  we  may  not  be  overstating 
the  truth  to  say  he  was  the  last  of  a long  line  of  great 
engravers  in  this  special  field. 

The  illustrations  for  this  article,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  are  from  the  collection  of  the  writer,  and  were 
presented  to  him,  together  with  other  valuable  material, 
by  the  engraver^s  daughter,  Mrs.  Amelia  Jane  Lock- 
wood,  who  died  in  New  York  City  in  1907.  For  other 
facts  and  dates  he  is  indebted  to  the  family  Bible,  and 
to  the  engraver^s  younger  daughter.  Miss  Marianne 
Edington  Havell,  who  died  in  New  York  City,  in  De- 
cember, 1915.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  also  made 
to  Mr.  Harry  Peck  Havell,  who  has  kindly  placed 
his  collection  at  the  writer’s  disposal.  It  consists  of 
much  valuable  data  in  the  form  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Audubon  and  Robert  Havell,  Junior,  and  of 
contemporaneous  reviews  preserved  by  the  engraver’s 
family,  in  a scrapbook.  The  writer  is  also  indebted 
to  Miss  Matilda  C.  Havell  and  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Williams 
for  the  views  of  West  Point  and  the  City  of  Hartford, 
respectively;  and  to  Kennedy  and  Company,  New  York 
City,  for  the  reproduction  of  the  print  engraved  by 
Daniel  Havell  and  Robert  Havell,  Senior,  after  Nicholas 
Pocock. 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  View  of  the  City  of  Hartford 

Havell  engraved  a number  of  views  of  American  cities.  Among  them  were  Hartford,  engraved  in  1841, 
Baltimore,  in  1847,  and  two  panoramic  views  of  New  York  City,  in  1844. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  15%  X 2OV2  inches 


Fantin-Latour.  Portrait  of  the  Artist  at  the  Age  of  Seventeen 
From  the  lithograph  made  in  1892,  after  the  painting  executed  in  1853 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6H  X 5 inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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FANTIN-LATOUR’S  LITHOGRAPHS 


By  frank  WEITENKAMPF 

I 

i Chief  of  the  Prints  Division,  New  York  Public  Library.  Author  of  “ How  to 
Appreciate  Prints,”  “ American  Graphic  Art,”  “ William  Faithorne,” 

” John  La  Farge,  Illustrator,”  etc. 

N New  York  City,  some  years  ago,  there  was 
held  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Henri 
Fantin-Latour.  To  the  student  and  lover 
of  that  artisCs  lithographs,  they  were  dis- 
tinctly illuminating  in  their  illustration  of  attitude, 
their  expression  of  very  individual  sensations.  In 
these  paintings  he  gives  us  variations  of  a few  themes, 
melting  into  and  relieved  by  delicately  trembling  har- 
monies of  color.  And  the  emotions  which  are  expressed 
in  these  subtly  iridescent  colors,  — always  repressed  in 
richness,  — are,  in  the  lithographs,  transposed  into  trans- 
lucent blacks  and  veiled  whites  and  shimmering,  tender 
grays. 

Born  at  Grenoble  in  1836,  entering  the  studio  of  Cour- 
bet in  1863,  he  was  one  of  the  coterie  which,  in  the  early 
sixties,  made  its  rendezvous  at  the  shop  of  Cadart,  pro- 
moter of  the  art  of  etching  and  publisher  of  many  plates. 
Manet,  Legros,  Ribot,  Bracquemond  and  Fantin-Latour 
were  induced  by  Cadart  to  try  lithography.  Our  art- 
ist did  three  stones,  with  ^Turious  intensity,’’  which 
horrified  Lemercier’s  printers.  Even  that  early  work 
had  nothing  of  the  conventional  lithographer’s  touch ^ 
From  the  very  beginning  the  characteristic  freedom 
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and  spontaneity  of  his  method  was  apparent.  The 
approved  grain,  — smooth,  polished,  regular,  — was  not 
for  him. 

For  ten  years  after  that  he  did  not  touch  the  crayon. 
Then,  a Schumann  Festival  in  Bonn,  in  1873,  which  he 
could  not  attend,  gave  him  the  idea  of  rendering  hom- 
age to*  the  composer.  Result:  the  drawing  A la  memoire 
de  Robert  Schumann^  done,  as  Hediard  says,  “from  the 
abundance  of  his  heart  and  hand.^^  Finally  won  over 
definitely  to  the  service  of  the  enchanting  process,  he 
produced  and  exhibited  regularly  after  1876.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  first  contribution  to  the  Salon,  in  1877, 
the  critics  had  nothing  to  say.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that 
one  even  stated  that  he  “was  not  particularly  struck  by 
anything  in  the  section  of  lithography,’^  while  another 
wrote,  a propos  of  lithography  at  that  year’s  Salon,  “the 
less  said,  the  better.” 

In  his  earlier  work,  with  an  old  razor,  he  had  scraped 
and  dug  into  Cadart’s  stones,  producing  artificial  rugos- 
ities which  he  covered  with  the  crayon,  and  which, 
where  left  untouched,  show  in  his  prints  as  highly  em- 
bossed white  spots  and  streaks,  where  the  paper  has 
been  forced  into  the  holes  by  the  press.  Now,  as  he 
took  up  lithography  again,  he  was  drawn  to  the  use  of 
transfer-paper,  doing  three  small  Baigneuses  by  way 
of  experiment.  By  placing  thin  transfer  paper  {papier 
caique  autographique)  on  more  or  less  coarsely  grained 
paper  he  obtained  the  desired  inequalities  of  surface.  It 
appears  that  after  the  design  had  been  transferred  to  the 
stone,  he  did  not  do  much  retouching.  The  paper  grain 
is  very  evident  in  such  pieces  as  Le  Malefice  (No.  151), 
Tannhduser,  — Venusberg  (No  9),  Eve  (No.  126),  and 
No.  141  (one  of  his  several  depictions  of  Siegfried 
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Fantin-Latour.  A la  Memoire  de  Robert  Schumann 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  imU  X 7~/iq  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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and  the  Rhine  Maidens).  So  much  for  the  technique 
through  which  he  expressed  himself. 

A hasty  glance  through  a Fantin-Latour  portfolio 
might  conceivably  lead  those  with  a tendency  to  ^^snap’^ 
judgments  to  some  easy  epigrammatic  generalization 
about  a vaporous  sauce  serving  our  artist  for  each  dish. 
But  that  would  imply  stopping  at  the  idiotisms  of  his 
artistic  language.  His  method,  moreover,  varied  dis- 
tinctly, not  only  in  the  progress  of  his  artistic  evolution, 
but  at  different  times  and  with  recurrence  to  an  early 
manner  at  later  periods.  The  variation  extends  from 
execution  of  a most  pale  delicacy,  to  the  rough  grain  — 
with  some  of  the  effect  of  certain  early  nineteenth-cen- 
tury stipple  engravings  — of  his,  Le  Mage  Balthasar  et 
Fatima  (No.  97)  especially  in  the  sky;  or  the  very  broad 
treatment  of  Evocation  d^Erda  (No.  20),  or  the  heavy 
strokes  of  No.  140,  or  the  more  than  usually  rough 
grain  of  Musique  et  Poesie  (No.  46).  A salient  feature 
of  his  method  is  a grainy,  stringy  stroke,  of  the 
tremulousness  of  rough  twine  set  in  slow  vibration,  yet 
there  is  little  or  nothing  of  it  in  the  broad,  free  yet  soft 
lines  of  Tannhduser.  — Venusberg  (No.  9),  or  in  the  flat- 
ter grain  of  Finale  du  Rheingold  (No.  18).  In  this 
same  Tannhduser  subject,  a certain  richness  in  the 
cloak  of  Tannhauser  is  of  a kinship  with  the  unctuous 
blacks  of  the  days  of  Gavarni,  and  A Berlioz  (No.  132), 
with  all  its  vaporousness,  also  shows  the  heavier  ac- 
cents of  the  earlier  French  painter-lithographers.  In 
U Anniversaire  (No.  7),  again,  there  are  notes  of  deep 
black,  but  not  solid,  always  flecked  with  quivering 
spots  of  gray  that  vivify  their  background  as  do  the 
twinkling  stars  of  heaven.  Enough  of  these  instances  to 
prove  flexibility  in  method. 
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Fantin-Latour.  Gotterdammerung:  Siegfried  et  les 
Filles  DU  Rhin 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  121,4  X 914  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Fantin-Latour.  Prelude  de  Lohengrin 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  19i/4  X 13%  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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Fantin-Latour,  Scene  premiere  du  Rheingold 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  201/4  X 13^  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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If  his  manner  is  very  apt  to  give  — at  first  sight  — 
an  effect  of  sameness,  the  impression  is  intensified  by 
the  artistes  preference  for  a definite  range  of  topics,  and 
by  his  frequent  repetition  of  certain  subjects.  Even 
then  one  hastens  to  admit  that  if  his  art  is  not  broad  it  is 
deep  and  full;  that  if  his  notes  are  few  they  are  rich  and 
sonorous,  and  the  chords  which  he  strikes  are  combined 
into  harmonies  corresponding  to  everlasting  ideals  of 
beauty,  independent  of  schools  or  prejudices. 

With  Fantin-Latour  technique  is  not  an  end  in  itself 

— as  it  unfortunately  is,  too  often,  in  the  case  of  not  a 
few  immature  younger  artists  to-day  — but  simply  a 
means  of  expression.  If  you  study  that  version  of  Sieg- 
fried and  the  Rhine  Maidens  which  is  numbered  141, 
it  is  not  the  method,  the  language,  which  you  note 
primarily,  but  the  sentiment.  Figures,  water,  landscape, 
clouds,  — all  appear  under  a certain  unifying  veil  of 
mood  and  emotion  which  properly  makes  its  emphasis 
and  appeal  before  the  eye  turns  to  the  strokes  of  the 
crayon  which  convey  the  artistes  intentions.  In  such  a 
characteristic  print  as  Evocation  de  Kundry  (No.  142), 

— one  of  several  repetitions  of  the  subject,  — the 
quivering,  surging  lines  react  upon  the  beholder  as 
emotional  stimuli.  It  is  the  mood,  the  sensation,  the 
attitude  of  mind  that  impresses  us,  before  we  note  the 
language  in  which  it  all  is  told. 

Fantin-Latour^s  lines,  in  their  tremulous  irregularity, 
often  melt  into  a rhythmic  wave  which  envelops  and 
dominates  the  whole  picture.  This  sensuous  delight  in 
the  movement  of  the  crayon  is  continuously  evident. 
In  Manfred  et  Astarte  (No.  107)  the  quivering  swell  of 
irregular  grain  runs  through  figures  and  background  and 
binds  all  together.  In  Schumann’s  Solitude  (No.  40) 
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Fantin-Latour.  Sara  la  Baignettse 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  13n/io  X inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  X 19%  inches 

In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12%  X 16%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


peculiar  vertical  streaks  connect  the  upper  and  lower 
figures.  And  in  Duo  des  Troyens  (No.  116)  — one  of 
several  versions  of  that  scene  — grainy  lines  lead  dia- 
gonally from  the  cloak  of  the  kneeling  man  up  to  the 
female  figure,  and  knit  together  the  composition. 

Anatole  France,  who  happily  speaks  of  the  ^^calm  ; 

light  which  bathes’^  Fantin’s  portraits,  refers  also  to  the  ' 

^^pale  clearness  of  night  in  his  scenes  from  Wagner  and 
Berlioz,  where  the  illumination  is  indeed  akin  to  that  of 
the  moon  — pale,  argent,  mysterious  — even  when  they 
are  not  nocturnal.  For  night  scenes  the  artist  occa- 
sionally uses  the  simple  device  of  a blueish  paper  of  a 
ghostly  effectiveness,  as  in  La  Prise  de  Troie : Appari- 
tion d^ Hector  (No.  30).  J 

The  grayish  silvery  haze,  the  want  of  definition,  the  j 
mysterious  half-light,  all  of  which  is  notably  apparent 
in  Ballet  des  Troyens  (No.  114),  — these  qualities  unite 
into  an  attitude  of  aloofness  which  forms  a dominant  ' 
characteristic  in  these  lithographs.  There  is  no  weak- 
ness implied  in  all  this,  no  evasion  of  the  necessities  of  | 
draughtsmanship  by  a facile  adoption  of  a manner  of  | 
nebulous  uncertainty.  In  his  disdain  of  definition  and  | 
detail  beyond  the  necessities  of  his  purpose  he  rather  ' 
lives  up  to  Voltaire^s  dictum : The  secret  of  being  a bore 
is  to  tell  all,’’  that  is,  to  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination.  ; 

It  is  true  that  in  one  or  two  cases  vagueness  in  out- 
line resolves  itself  into  want  of  modeling,  notably  in  the 
scene  showing  Parsifal  et  les  Filles-Fleurs  (No.  59),  in 
which  the  legs  can  be  called  such  only  by  courtesy, 
being  quite  destitute  of  form. 

And  yet  there  are  subjects,  such  as  the  Baigneuse 
debout  (No.  130),  in  which  the  artist,  free  from  the  re- 
straint of  emotions  suggested  by  subject  and  scene  born 


Fantin-Latour.  Baigneuses 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  IBVig  X 16^^  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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of  another  mind,  shows  evident  and  unpreoccupied  plea- 
sure in  the  beauty  and  modeling  of  the  nude  body.  Of 
the  Baigneuses  (No.  38),  seen  from  the  back,  Hediard 
says,  do  not  know  that  the  lithographic  crayon  has 
ever  thus  caressed  female  flesh,  young  and  full,  or  spun 
more  supple  lines  on  more  agreeable  forms. In  Ondine 
you  feel  the  obvious  delight  in  the  easy  flow  of  wave 
and  flgure.  Similarly  in  Les  Brodeuses  (No.  4)  there  is 
no  element  of  mystery  or  introspection  or  high-strung 
or  fluttering  emotion,  but  just  the  observation  of  an 
artist  painting  with  crayon  and  scraper.  Even  over  that 
antique  subject  U Amour  desarme  (No.  98)  a ^^soft 
breath  of  modernity’’  has  passed.  Riat  notes  his  in- 
terest in  harmonious  beautiful  forms,  the  whiteness  of 
necks,  the  elegance  of  robes  with  long  folds,  waves  of 
hair  inundating  shoulders  and  bodies,  the  mystery  of 
the  forest,  the  melancholy  of  lakes.”  An  inclusive  in- 
terest which  takes  cognizance  of  the  delights  of  outer 
form  as  well  as  of  the  dreams  born  of  roving  emotions. 

Contrasted  with  the  vague  enchantment  of  his  musical 
subjects  there  are  also  his  few  lithographed  portraits. 
Here,  too,  there  is  naturally  the  more  direct  contact 
with  form.  In  that  of  Edwin  Edwards  this  quality  even 
turns  into  a certain  dryness.^  More  characteristic  of  his 
style  than  the  Edwards  portrait  is  his  picture  of  a young 
woman  reading.  With  its  modulated,  quivering  yet  re- 
strained tones,  it  somehow  recalls  that  little  flower  girl 
which  William  Morris  Hunt  put  on  stone  in  the  sixties. 
The  Portrait  of  Himself  (No.  104),  after  the  portrait 

1 He  also  etched  a portrait  of  Edwards  playing  the  flute,  Un 
Morceau  de  Schumann,  fussy  in  its  multiplication  of  needle-strokes 
to  produce  tone.  We  may  leave  his  etchings  — he  did  two  only 
— on  one  side,  without  loss.  The  needle  and  copper  were  not  his 
medium. 
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Fantin-Latour.  Les  Brodeuses 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  X 12%  inches 

In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


which  I made  of  myself  at  the  age  of  seventeen/^  more 
rugged  in  grain,  is  also  replete  with  tremulous  light,  with 
which  the  very  dark  tone  of  the  print  is  shot  through, 
giving  a remarkable  effect  of  luminosity  and  life. 

Need  it  be  pointed  out  that  he  had  his  weak  mo- 
ments? That  his  Prelude  de  Lohengrin  (No.  39)  is  con- 
ventional in  sentiment?  That  the  Rinaldo  (No.  19)  is 
mannered?  Such  partial  failures  serve  as  a foil  to  the 
charm  of  his  successes. 

Fantin-Latour’s  work  includes  a number  of  hommages, 
— to  Schumann,  Berlioz,  Rossini,  Delacroix,  Victor 
Hugo,  Stendhal.  Strip  them  down  to  the  mere  skeleton 
of  conception  and  composition,  and  they  show  no 
startling  originality.  There  are  winged  figures,  present- 
ing wreaths,  scattering  flowers,  tracing  on  tablet  or 
scroll  the  names  of  the  men  glorified  or  the  titles  of 
their  works.  These  properties,”  however,  are  adequate 
for  his  purpose;  it  is  the  manner  of  using  them  that 
makes  them  interesting. 

Draw  the  line  under  all  this  sum  in  multiplication  and 
addition  and  subtraction,  and  there  remains,  as  a final 
result,  a measure  of  achievement  that  places  Fantin- 
Latour  among  the  select  few,  the  names  that  loom  up 
in  the  record  of  painter-lithography  — in  France  and 
elsewhere  — with  the  weight  and  force  of  dominat- 
ing individuality.  Daumier,  Gavarni,  Isabey,  Menzel, 
Whistler^  form  a brilliant  proof  of  the  suitability  of 

^ “Daumier’s  Lithographs,’’  by  Henry  L.  Seaver.  The  Print  Col- 
lector's Quarterly,  Vol.  4,  No.  1;  “Daumier’s  ‘Robert  Macaire,’”  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Ibid.,  Vol.  4,  No.  1;  “Honore  Dau- 
mier,’’ byLoys  Delteil.  Ibid.,  Vol.  6,  No.  1;  “ ‘Gavarni,’  ’’  by  Robert 
J.  Wickenden.  Ibid.,  Vol.  5,  No.  1;  “Eugene  Isabey,”  by  Frank 
Weitenkampf.  Ibid.,  Vol.  5,  No.  3;  “Whistler’s  Lithographs,”  by 
Thomas  R.  Way.  Ibid.,  Vol.  3,  No.  3. 
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Fantin-Latour.  La  Lecture 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6%  X 5 inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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lithography  to  the  needs  of  original  expression,  of  its 
flexibility,  its  adaptability,  to  the  widest  variety  of  in- 
dividual outlook,  which  it  serves  by  a remarkable  range 
of  technical  possibilities. 

Hediard  wrote,  in  1872:  ^^At  a time  when,  among 
painters,  no  one  any  longer  used  the  lithographic  crayon, 
M.  Fantin  has  remained  faithful  to  the  favorite  medium 
of  Gericault  and  Delacroix.  He  alone,  for  more  than 
fifteen  years,  with  absolute  independence  and  cloud- 
less faith,  has  utilized  it,  as  they  did,  for  the  intimate 
expression  of  his  thoughts.  To-day  there  is  a movement 
in  favor  of  lithography.  . . . Who  will  say  what  influ- 
ence the  example  of  M.  Fantin  has  exercised  on  this 
renaissance?  At  any  rate,  the  uncontested  priority  rests 
with  him.  Original  lithography  was  declared  dead;  his 
will  always  be  the  honor  of  having  proven  that  it  was 
only  dormant.’’  And  elsewhere  he  says:  ^^The  work  of 
Fantin  presents  no  well  characterized  traces  of  evolu- 
tion, either  in  technique  or  in  thought.  Begun,  — if  we 
except  the  first  four  attempts,  — by  a man  matured  and 
sure  of  himself,  continued  without  haste,  away  from  all 
exterior  influence,  this  work  remains  constant  to  itself, 
like  the  flowering  of  a fine  plant:  summers  follow  each 
other,  and  the  latest  blossoms  to  open  are  still  sisters  of 
the  first.”  His  style  was  peculiarly  his  own;  of  a firm 
dignity  of  character,  he  has  also,  as  an  artist,  remained 
himself,  inalterably. 

Raymond  Bouyer  entitled  his  little  book  on  Fantin- 
Latour  Un  peintre  melomane.  A happy  conceit,  but  also 
one  giving  rise  to  conceptions  similar  to  those  aroused 
by  the  blithe  acceptance  of  easy  figures  of  comparison 
such  as  ^^architecture  is  frozen  music,”  or  the  still  older 
bracketing  of  art  and  poetry  as  supposedly  interchange- 
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Fantin-Latour.  Bouquet  de  Roses 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  16%  X 151^^  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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able  modes  of  expression.  One  must  guard  against  mis- 
placed sentiments,  as  Rufus  Choate  did  when,  at  the 
Opera,  he  asked  for  guidance  ^4est  I dilate  with  the 
wrong  emotion.’’  I remember  once  writing  of  Fantin- 
Latour  as  a graphic  interpreter  of  music”;  the  justice 
of  the  appellation  is  at  least  debatable.  He  gave  us 
not  illustrations  of  music,  not  even  interpretations,  but 
rather  improvisations  on  musical  themes,  aloof  from  all 
positive  significance.”  Improvisations  purely  artistic. 

He  was  a passionate  lover  of  music,  and  in  expressing  his 
emotions  he  turned  to  names  of  composers  and  of  com-  , 
positions  which  appealed  to  him.  If  he  pictures  Sieg-  1 
fried  and  the  Rhine  Maidens,  the  emotions  conveyed 
are  his  rather  than  Wagner’s.  His  Evocation  de  Kundry 
is  richly  romantic  but  perhaps  not  of  the  weight  and 
force  and  mysticism  of  Wagner.  In  Duo  des  Troyens 
(No.  117),  the  spirit  of  the  hour  is  expressed  in  the 
manner  of  handling  the  medium  rather  than  in  any 
attempt  at  characterization  of  feature,  form  and  ges- 
ture. 

Of  course,  his  very  method  precludes  any  expectation, 
on  our  part,  of  stage-effects,  or  of  definite  evolving  of 
characters.  In  fact,  he  did  his  sketch  of  the  Venusherg 
in  1862  without  having  seen  the  opera,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  heard  the  music.  And  we  are  told  that  when 
he  went  to  Bayreuth  in  1876  he  even,  for  a moment, 
feared  that  the  stage  setting  might  thereafter  hinder  his 
liberty  of  invention.  His  works,  of  ^‘delightful  emo- 
tion,” have  been  characterized  as  “flowers  of  dreams, 
liberally  spread  over  the  garden  of  legends.”  In  these 
outpourings  of  a sensitive  and  responsive  nature  you 
are,  then,  given  not  so  much  a lithographic  interpreta- 
tion of  Wagner,  or  Brahms  or  Rossini,  but  rather  the 
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Fantin-Latour.  A Robert  Schumann 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  13%  X 151^%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


expression  of  a mood,  and  that  mood  is  after  all  Fantin- 
Latour^s,  whatever  the  initial  cause  of  it  may  be.  Like 
Anatole  France’s  good  critic,  he  narrates  the  adven- 
tures of  his  soul  in  the  midst  of  masterpieces.” 


COROT  AS  A LITHOGRAPHER 


By  william  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

Author  of  “ Meryonand  Baudelaire,”  “Charles  Meryon,  Poet,”  “ Some  French 
Etchers  and  Sonneteers,”  “ Maxime  Lalanne,”  “The  Goncourts  and 
their  Circle,”  “ French  Artists  at  the  Siege  of  Paris,”  etc. 

I 

N an  earlier  article,  I wrote  of  the  French  art- 
ists who  remained  in  Paris  during  the  Siege, 
and  who,  in  many  instances,  as  members 
of  the  National  Guard  or  of  the  Mobiles j 
bore  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  the  capital. 

The  list,  though  it  included  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
Courbet,  Regnault,  Bracquemond,  Lalanne,  and  others, 
was  far  from  complete.  For  example,  I made  no  men- 
tion of  Corot.  Yet,  during  the  fateful  winter  of  1870- 
71,  there  was  in  the  beleaguered  city  no  more  helpful 
or  patriotic  spirit  than  that  of  the  great  lyric  landscape 
artist  who  expressed  his  apocalyptic  sense  of  events  in 
the  strange,  visionary  painting,  so  unlike  the  rest  of  his 
work,  Paris  Incendiee. 

Though  seventy-five  years  old,  Corot  not  only  re- 
fused to  leave  Paris  while  there  was  yet  time,  but  even 
bought  a rifle  in  order  to  take  his  place  on  the  ram- 
parts. When  he  saw  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  for 
this,  he  found  other  forms  of  useful  activity.  If  he  could 
not  give  himself,  he  could  at  least  give  his  art  for  the 
Fatherland.  So  he  worked  away  with  redoubled  energy. 
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selling  his  pictures,  and  employing  the  considerable 
sums  obtained  in  this  way  to  relieve  in  some  measure 
the  horrors  of  the  Siege. 

^^He  went  among  the  ambulances  and  hospitals/’  we 
are  told  by  one  writer,  M.  Geffroy,  emptying  his  hands 
and  his  pockets,”  and  at  one  time  he  sent  a large  sum 
to  the  authorities  with  a note  expressing  the  wish  that 
it  might  be  employed  for  ^Hhe  manufacture  of  the  can- 
non required  to  drive  the  Prussians  out  of  the  woods 
of  Ville  d’Avray.  ” Then,  later,  he  sent  ten  thousand 
francs  for  ^Hhe  liberation  of  the  country”  and  refused 
to  take  it  back  when  the  war  was  over.  Instead,  with 
characteristic  compassion  and  generosity,  he  ordered 
it  turned  over  to  the  poor  of  the  tenth  arrondissement. 

Even  when  Paris  had  capitulated  and  the  Siege  was 
raised,  Corot  was  loth  to  leave  the  capital,  and  might 
have  remained  to  experience  all  the  added  horrors  of 
the  Commune,  had  it  not  been  for  the  entreaties  of  his 
friend  and  future  cataloguer,  M,  Alfred  Robaut,  who 
came  down  from  Douai  and  persuaded  the  old  painter 
to  return  with  him  to  his  home  in  the  North. 

Robaut  was  the  son-in-law  of  that  provincial  painter 
of  Arras,  Constant  Dutilleux,  who,  in  1847,  while  yet 
unknown  to  Corot,  — and  while  Corot  himself  was  yet 
unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  — wrote  the  latter 
expressing  profound  admiration  for  his  art.  Dutilleux 
remained,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1867,  the  faithful 
friend  and  humble  disciple  of  the  great  artist,  whom 
he  taught  one  thing  at  least  — how  to  make  cliches- 
verves.  He  had,  indeed,  two  major  passions  in  his 
obscure  and  laborious  life  — Corot  and  Delacroix  — 
and  both  of  these  were  shared  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
Robaut. 
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CoEOT.  Le  Clochek  de  St.  Nicolas-Lez-Arras 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  11  X 8%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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The  latter^s  father  had  been  a skilful  designer.  He 
himself  grew  up  surrounded  by  lithographic  presses, 
and  early  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  draw- 
ing on  the  stone.  What  more  natural,  therefore,  than 
that  he  should  place  a lithographic  crayon  between  the 
fingers  of  his  distinguished  guest,  and  encourage  him 
to  make  a number  of  drawings  on  autographic  paper? 

Corot,  it  is  said,  liked  the  freedom  of  handling  which 
the  medium  permitted;  and,  evenings,  when  the  day’s 
painting  was  done,  the  old  artist  gave  rein  to  his  ima- 
gination and  fancy.  He  made  altogether  thirteen  de- 
signs in  this  way  in  the  spring  of  1871,  and  they  were 
carefully  transferred  to  the  stone  by  Robaut  himself, 
who,  in  1872,  arranged  for  the  publication  of  twelve, 
the  thirteenth.  Sous  Bois,  being  merely  a preliminary 
experiment  in  the  handling  of  the  medium.  Fifty  copies 
only  were  issued  of  this  set,  which  is  to-day  one  of  the 
rarest  treasures  of  French  black-and-white  art  in  the 
nineteenth  century.^ 

1 Cover:  DOUZE  CROQUIS  & DESSINS  ORIGINAUX  sur 
papier  Autographique  par  COROT  — tires  d,  Cinquante  Exemplaires. 
— Nurnero  . . . figne  [s2c]  de  V Auteur  — Paris.  Rue  Lafayette  No.  113, 
Rue  Bonaparte  No.  18,  a la  Librairie  artistiquLet  chez  les  principaux 
Marchands  d'Estampes.  — Imp.  Lemercier  & Cie,  rue  de  Seine,  57, 
Paris. 

Translation  of  the  notice  printed  on  an  inside  leaf : — 

“We  offer  to  admirers  of  M.  Corot’s  art,  so  much  appreciated  to- 
day, a hitherto  unpublished  collection  of  twelve  sketches  and  compo- 
sitions drawn  by  him  on  autographic  paper,  and  transferred  by  us 
directly  to  the  stone. 

“One  thus  has  before  him  the  work  of  the  Master,  just  as  it  came 
from  his  hand,  and  we  beg  to  lay  stress  on  this  point;  for,  in  the  work 
of  an  artist  like  M.  Corot,  there  is  always  an  elusive  element  of  poetry 
that  no  alien  crayon  can  possibly  render. 

“After  having  remained  in  Paris  throughout  the  Siege,  M.  Corot 
came  North  in  April,  1871,  to  rest.  Both  at  Arras  and  at  Douai  he 
made  studies  and  even  painted  some  important  pictures,  while  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  sake  of  varying  his  work,  he  produced,  with  his 
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As  a matter  of  fact,  these  autographs  were  by  no 
means  Corot^s  first  essays  in  the  field  of  lithography. 
While  yet  a young  man,  in  the  establishment  of  M. 
Delalain,  the  cloth-merchant,  and  before  he  had  re- 
ceived the  slightest  training  as  an  artist,  he  made  at 
least  three  designs  on  the  stone.  Of  them  no  trace  re- 
mains, even  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  although 
the  stationer,  Collas,  at  whose  shop  in  the  Passage  Fey- 
deau the  prints  were  shown,  was  supposed  to  have 
deposited  there  the  three  copies  required  by  law;  but 
Corot  roughly  sketched  two  from  memory  for  Robaut, 
who  reproduced  them  in  their  proper  sequence  in  his 
monumental  catalogue.  With  true  Boswellian  frugality 
and  prudent  foresight,  the  latter  also  carefully  pre- 
served the  crumbs  of  comment  with  which  they  were 
accompanied  in  the  making. 

^^Oh,  how  ugly  and  awkward  that  must  have  been!’^ 
Corot  exclaimed,  as  he  made  the  sketch  of  The  Plague 
at  Barcelona,  which  shows  a Spanish  peasant,  covered 
with  a great  cape,  seated  in  the  foreground  of  a deso- 
late, fever-stricken  landscape.  ^^For,  you  know,^^  he 

usual  imaginative  fecundity,  the  compositions  and  sketches  which  we 
have  collected  and  published  in  an  edition  limited  to  fifty  numbered 
copies. 

“We  are  confident  that  these  expressions,  however  hasty  at  times, 
of  the  thought  of  the  Master,  will  be  appreciated  by  collectors  and 
artists.  For  this  reason  we  have  not  wished  to  make  any  selection, 
believing  that  admirers  of  the  work  of  M.  Corot  will  be  grateful  to  us 
for  furnishing  even  the  slightest  sketches  of  such  a painter,  in  their 
frank  and  spontaneous  execution.  Those  who  have  been  privileged  to 
meet  and  know  him,  will  recognize  in  them  the  echo,  as  it  were,  of  his 
always  varied  and  delightful  conversation. 

“Some  of  these  drawings  are,  moreover,  very  finely  executed,  the 
great  artist  having  lavished  every  care  on  them.  They  contain  there- 
fore much  of  the  charm  of  his  incomparable  paintings. 

“Paris,  September,  1872.” 

The  set  owned  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  is  No.  31. 
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continued,  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  my  trade, 
and  had  no  leisure  to  learn  it.  I was  still  living  with  M. 
Delalain,  and  it  was  only  at  night  I escaped  to  carry 
my  stones  to  Engelman’^  — one  of  the  three  great 
lithographic  printers  and  publishers  in  Paris  at  that 
period,  when  the  new  art,  invented  or  discovered  by 
the  Bavarian  Senefelder,  was  carried  to  its  very  zenith 
by  such  artists  as  Isabey,  Harding,  and  Bonington. 

Another  of  these  crude  early  compositions,  inspired, 
no  doubt,  by  either  Charlet  or  Raffet,  was  called  The 
Old  Guard  Dies  but  Never  Surrenders. 

recalV^  said  Corot,  as  his  pencil  ran  rapidly  over 
the  paper,  ^Hhat  I had  backed  my  grenadier  up  against 
a tree  ...  in  his  arms  he  held  his  flag,  resolved  to  aban- 
don it  only  with  his  death.  ...  I see  him  again  with 
his  great  coat  and  gaiters.  . . . Before  him,  three  to 
one,  the  English  threatened  him  with  their  bayonets. 

The  recollection  of  recent  humiliations  to  the  French 
arms  (this  was  in  1873)  led  him  to  add:  To-day  it 

would  be  possible  to  make  a sad  counterpart  of  this 
drawing;  but  let  us  not  dwell  too  much  upon  this  fact, 
and  let  us  console  ourselves  with  nature.’’ 

Of  a third  lithograph,  Une  FUe  de  Village^  Corot  him- 
self could  recall  nothing  more,  after  an  interval  of  half 
a century,  than  the  title  and  the  fact  that  the  composi- 
tion contained  a large  number  of  figures. 

II 

As  an  acolyte  of  business,  Corot  was  hardly  a success. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  first  establish- 
ment where  his  father  placed  him,  because  he  soiled  the 
fabrics  with  his  paint-stained  fingers.  Having  shown 
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Corot.  Le  Dormoir  des  Vaches 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6%  X 5%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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not  the  slightest  aptitude  for  salesmanship  in  his  second 
place,  he  was  finally  set  to  work  outside  the  establish- 
ment, carrying  heavy  packages  through  the  streets. 

But  he  was  equally  a failure  in  this  department.  More 
than  once  his  employer,  M.  Delalain,  came  across  him 
either  loitering  along  and  looking  up  at  the  clouds,  or 
else  standing  before  the  shops  in  whose  windows  prints 
and  other  pictures  were  displayed,  as  one  may  see  in 
Carl  Vernet’s  cover  sketch  for  an  album  issued  by 
Delpech — another  of  the  great  lithographic  publishers 
of  the  period,  like  Engelman. 

Every  one  knows  how,  finally,  in  1822,  CoroEs  father 
consented  to  his  son’s  abandoning  the  mercantile  career 
he  had  marked  out  for  him,  and  becoming  an  artist. 
The  young  man  immediately  entered  the  studio  of  | 
Michallon,  and  thereafter,  wrapped  up  in  his  painting,  j 
he  apparently  quite  forgot  the  humbler  medium  in  i 
which  he  had  made  his  obscure  debut  as  an  original  I 
artist.  Only  once  before  1871  did  he,  so  far  as  is  known, 
again  touch  a lithographic  crayon,  and  that  was  merely 
to  make  a cover  for  a little  brochure.  La  Caisse 
d^Epargney  a vaudeville,  both  words  and  music  of  which  < 
were  written  by  the  sons  of  Corot’s  old  patron,  M. 
Delalain.  It  represented  Madame  Rose  in  the  role  of 
Mere  Boisseau,  at  the  Thedtr e-Comte,  in  1836,  and  of 
this  work  Robaut  possessed  a unique  example. 

In  1845  Corot’s  interest  in  Charles  Jacque’s  experi- 
ments with  the  needle  led  him  to  etch  a plate,  the 
Souvenir  de  Toscane,  and  later,  urged  by  his  friends 
Bracquemond,  Michelin,  and  others,  he  made  a dozen 
or  so  delightful  etchings  which,  in  spite  of  many  evi- 
dent shortcomings,  succeed  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
in  expressing  the  most  poetic  aspects  of  Corot’s  genius. 
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Corot.  Le  IMoulin  de  Cuincy 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  S^/iq  X 101.4  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


But  though,  of  the  two,  lithography  would,  on  the 
whole,  have  seemed  much  the  more  sympathetic 
medium,  it  remained  neglected  by  him  for  nearly  half 
a century. 

According  to  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  CoroPs  lithographs 
or  autographs,  like  those  of  so  many  other  contempo- 
rary painters  who  made  occasional  use  of  transfer  paper, 
reveal  no  appreciation  of  the  lithographic  quality, 
and  are  precisely  like  his  drawings  in  other  mediums.’’ 
What  he  means,  doubtless,  is  that  neither  Corot,  Cour- 
bet, Jacque,  nor  Millet,  ever  availed  himself  of  the 
full  resources  of  the  lithographic  art.  They  did  not, 
like  its  pioneer  exploiters,  seek  to  perform  feats  of 
amazing  virtuosity,  to  rival  oil  painting  in  its  own  field 
with  wonderful  effects  of  tone  and  color.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how,  as  far  as  they  went,  they  used  it  any 
less  idiomatically  than  their  predecessors. 

^^The  lithographs  of  Corot  are  particularly  delightful,” 
writes  M.  Loys  Delteil,  who  has  compiled  a catalogue 
of  the  artist’s  black-and-white  work  in  Le  Peinire 
Graveur  Illustre.  ^^They  express  in  the  highest  degree 
the  qualities  of  charm,  style,  and  naive  skill  charac- 
teristic of  Corot.  On  lithographic  transfer  paper  (papier 
caique  autographique) , the  master  felt  more  at  ease  than 
on  copper  or  on  glass;  consequently  he  was  able  to  give 
free  rein  to  his  imagination,  based  as  it  was  on  pro- 
found knowledge,  and  put  into  practice  the  maxim  in- 
scribed in  one  of  his  notebooks:  I am  never  in  a hurry 

about  detail;  the  masses  and  the  character  of  a pic- 
ture interest  me  before  everything.  When  it  is  well 
planned  out,  I seek  the  subtleties  both  of  form  and  of 
colour.” 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8Vio  X lO^ie  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Ill 


What,  perhaps,  first  strikes  one  in  examining  these 
lithographs,  is  their  variety  — even  their  marked  diver- 
sity of  manner.  Some,  like  Le  Clocher  de  St.  Nicolas- 
Lez- Arras  and  Le  Repos  des  Philosophes,  are  compara- 
tively finished  drawings.  Others,  like  La  Tour  Isolee,  ■ 
executed  with  pen  and  ink  instead  of  with  lithographic  ; 
crayon,  and  Sous  Bois,  Corot’s  first  attempt  on  auto-  i 
graphic  paper,  are  little  more  than  casual  scrawls,  though 
they  convey  with  sure  science  precisely  what  the  artist 
sought  to  express. 

And  the  subject-matter  is  as  diverse  as  the  style  of 
handling.  Glimpses  of  the  level,  clean-washed,  wind- 
swept north  country  where  Corot  was  almost  as  much 
at  home  as  in  the  woods  of  Ville  d’Avray,  alternate 
with  reminiscences  of  that  Italian  land  which  never  ; 
ceased  to  allure,  linking  him,  the  modern  Frenchman, 
subtle  interpreter  of  the  very  soul  of  nature,  so  unmis-  ; 
takably  with  the  classic  Claude  Lorrain  — himself,  ] 
naturalist  and  romantic  nature-lover  in  his  own  day. 
Finally  there  are  those  pure  and  poetic  evocations  of  t 
the  remote  pagan  past,  such  as  Sapho  and  Le  Repos  V 
des  Philosophes,  in  which  the  imaginative  side  of  his 
curiously  double  and  composite  art  fought  free  of  fact  • 
and  found  complete,  untrammelled  expression. 

Whatever  its  theme  or  its  treatment,  there  is  not  one 
of  these  lithographs  that  has  not  its  own  peculiar  beauty, 
or  at  least  suggestion  of  loveliness.  This,  naturally,  is  not 
to  say  that  some  are  not  better  than  others,  or  that  there 
are  not  even  comparative  failures  in  the  group.  In  the 
Sapho,  for  example,  the  lines  of  the  composition,  as 
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Corot.  Le  Repos  des  Philosophes 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  X 5^Vi6  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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well  as  the  lack  of  detail  and  of  contrast  between  the 
dark  tones  of  the  foliage  and  foreground,  produce  a 
heavy  effect,  and  the  drawing  of  the  figure  is  unfortu- 
nate. Le  Cavalier  dans  les  Roseaux  also  seems  a trifle 
empty  and  awkward.  But  such  exceptions  serve  merely 
to  bring  into  higher  relief  the  charming  qualities  of  the 
series  as  a whole. 

The  most  satisfactory  drawings  are  not,  necessarily, 
in  every  instance  the  most  completely  finished.  Le 
Clocher  de  St.  Nicolas  Lh-Arras  and  Le  Repos  des  Philo- 
sophes  will  doubtless  please  those  for  whom  Corot^s 
etchings  are  too  summary  and  abstract.  Some,  however, 
will  prefer  certain  others,  such  as  Saules  et  Peupliers 
Blancs^  Le  Moulin  de  Cuincy,  and  even  Le  Coup  de 
Vent  (so  suggestive  of  a picture  with  the  same  title 
painted  several  years  before)  where  the  method  is  more 
direct  and  evocative,  as  in  the  etchings  themselves. 

It  is  a commonplace  to  say  that  Corot  is  even 
more  a poet  than  a painter  — that  he  is  concerned  far 
more  with  the  spirit  than  with  the  surface  and  texture 
of  things,  with  the  interpretation  of  certain  aspects  of 
nature  which  occur  over  and  over  again  in  all  his  work 
till  they  combine  to  form,  as  it  were,  a sort  of  melodic 
accompaniment  to  it,  than  with  their  sheer  represen- 
tative power.  Yet  this  does  not  indicate  any  lack  of 
a firm  grip  on  the  facts,  or  any  uncertainty  in  their 
rendering.  He  is  at  times  a master  of  delicate  and 
expressive  draughtsmanship.  Take,  for  example,  Saules 
et  Peupliers  Blancs.  Who  else  could  so  simply  yet 
subtly  suggest  the  feathery  lightness  of  pollard  willows 
whose  tops,  a glamour  of  misty  gray-green  in  the 
bright  spring  and  summer  breezes,  Corot  has  rendered 
with  that  soft  yet  free  sweep  of  his  crayon  which  is  at 
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Corot.  Saules  et  Peupliers  Blancs 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  IQi/s  X 15%g  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


once  an  enchantment  and  a caress?  And  where  could 
one  find  fresher  observation  or  firmer  rendering  of  the 
larger  tree-forms  than  in  Le  Moulin  de  Cuincy  ? 

This  last  print  is  particularly  pleasing  with  its  reflec- 
tions on  the  water,  its  filmy  clouds,  its  white- walled 
mill,  and  its  suggestion  of  peasant  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground. Without  being  carried  quite  so  far  as  some 
of  the  others,  even  more  is  suggested,  and  the  whole 
scene  seems  bathed  in  the  tender,  limpid  atmosphere 
of  early  spring,  when  the  skies  grow  dreamy  and  the  bare 
trees  begin  to  show  the  first  faint  signs  of  sap  stirring 
in  their  branches. 

Both  Le  Dormoir  des  Vaches  and  Souvenir  dLtalie 
are  also  remarkably  beautiful  drawings,  especially  the 
latter,  which,  in  the  way  three  trees  of  different  shape 
and  size  fill  the  space  opened  against  the  sky  by  a steeply 
descending  Italian  hillside,  offers  one  of  the  artistes 
effective  and  characteristic  compositions. 

IV 

Between  1871  and  1874  Corot  executed  three  other 
lithographs  on  autographic  paper.  Among  these  the 
most  attractive  perhaps  is  Souvenir  de  Sologne.  This 
piece,  which  originally  appeared  in  another,  miscella- 
neous, publication,^  is  not  reproduced  in  Robaut^s 
catalogue,  where  it  is  indicated  as  a cliche-verre  trans- 
ferred to  the  stone. 

Would  it  not  be  more  accurate  to  call  it  a drawing 

' U Album  contemporain,  collection  des  dessins  et  croquis  des  meil- 
leurs  artistes  de  notre  epoque  — ouvrage  publie  sous  le  patronage  des 
mattres  contemporains  — premihre  serie  de  25  planches.  Prix  15  fr., 
en  rente  au  siege  de  la  Societe  Ichonographique^  boulevard  St.  Mi- 
chel, 35. 
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Corot.  Souvenir  d’Italie 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  5%e  X 7Vs  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


executed  directly  on  prepared  paper  and  then  trans- 
ferred?^^ asks  M.  Delteil,  who  answers  his  own  question 
in  the  affirmative.  However  this  may  be,  the  execution 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  auto- 
graphs, and  its  finer,  lighter,  and  tighter  linework  is 
certainly  closer  to  that  of  the  cliches-verres,  and  even 
of  the  etchings,  than  of  the  consummate  freedom  and 
ease  of  Corot’s  sweeping  crayon  stroke,  in  the  drawings 
I have  already  mentioned. 

Instead  of  criticizing  such  drawings  and  finding  them 
deficient  in  ^lithographic  quality,”  one  wishes  that 
Corot  had  made  many  more  in  the  same  medium,  and 
that  all  had  been  issued  in  much  larger  editions.  For 
now  the  few  that  he  did  make  are  almost  hopelessly 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  collector,  while  no  photographic 
reproduction  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  their  charm. 


ADOLF  VON  MENZEL 


By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 

Art  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  Author  of  “ William  Blake,  and  his 
Water-Color  Drawings  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,” 
“Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Illustrator,”  “The  Rossettis,”  etc. 

O understand  the  development  and  tenden- 
cies of  such  an  artist  as  Adolf  von  Menzel 
one  must  at  least  glance  at  the  political 
conditions  under  which  he  lived.  The  year 
of  his  birth,  1815,  was  the  year  in  which  the  new  con- 
stitution of  Germany  as  a confederation  of  sovereign 
states  went  into  effect.  It  was  also  the  year  in  which 
Bismarck  was  born.  Between  that  date  and  1840, 
when  Menzel  undertook  his  famous  illustrations  to 
Franz  Kugler’s  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  spirit  of 
romanticism  in  Germany  gave  way  almost  completely 
to  the  scientific  and  industrial  spirit.  In  Prussia  es- 
pecially, the  government  labored  toward  consolidating 
and  reconciling  the  heterogeneous  elements  introduced 
into  the  monarchy,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  sup- 
port of  the  smaller  states  by  appealing  to  their  material 
interests.  In  literature  Young  Germany^’  gave  vent 
chiefly  to  an  immense  amount  of  patriotic  poetry.  There 
was  little  encouragement  for  art  and  what  there  was 
asked  merely  a backward  glance  toward  the  glories  of 
the  past.  One  of  Menzehs  early  productions,  drawn  on 
the  stone  with  the  lithographic  pen,  represents  the  life 
journey  of  an  artist.  {Kunstlers  Erdenwallen)  Among 
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the  little  scenes  punctuating  the  artistes  advance  toward 
posthumous  fame  is  one  that  shows  him  a boy,  drawing 
on  a clean  floor,  and  getting  a thrashing  as  his  reward. 
Under  the  picture  is  seen  a butterfly  emerging  from  its 
chrysalis  only  to  be  immediately  threatened  by  the  ento- 
mologist's net.  Germany  was  full  of  thrashing  fathers 
and  entomologists  when  Menzel  began  his  work  on  the 
clean  floor  left  by  the  confused  conflict  of  political 
powers. 

One  result  of  Prussian  effort,  however,  was  to  increase 
material  prosperity,  and  in  Berlin  money  rapidly  accu- 
mulated for  the  purchase  of  pictures,  among  other  luxu- 
ries. Romantic  art  was  done  with,  and  one  less  clear- 
headed and  wisely  calculating,  less  interested  in  the 
material  world,  less  impersonal  and  practical  than 
Menzel  hardly  could  have  met  the  rapidly  strengthen- 
ing popular  demand. 

His  appearance  as  a lithographer  was  made  when  he 
was  hardly  more  than  a boy.  He  was  employed  in  the 
lithographic  establishment  of  L.  Sachse  and  Com- 
pany, and  the  skill  with  which  he  used  his  tool  on  the 
occasional  advertisements,  invitations,  diplomas,  mem- 
orial cards,  etc.,  which  he  produced  in  great  numbers 
before  he  was  twenty,  shows  how  thoroughly  he  was 
trained  as  a workman.  The  rigor  of  this  training  and 
the  consequent  command  of  the  instrument  and  me- 
dium made  it  possible  for  him  to  indulge  his  boyish 
inventiveness  to  the  full.  What  he  wanted  to  say  he 
could  say  without  hesitation,  in  a fluent,  casual  idiom, 
telling  his  story  with  innumerable  embellishments, 
but  never  failing  to  make  clear  its  principal  points. 

Naturally  his  young  ideas  were  extremely  obvious, 
and  anything  in  the  nature  of  a philosophy  of  life  was 
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non-existent.  He  bubbled  over  joyously  with  common- 
place conceits  which  he  expressed  pellucidly  with  a 
beautiful  light  touch,  as  buoyant  as  his  spirits.  Here 
is  a characteristic  example,  a card  for  the  exhibition  of 
an  art  association.  The  surface  is  alive  with  little  fig- 
ures going  and  coming  in  the  spirit  and  mood  of  the 
occasion.  • At  the  top  are  men  bringing  their  canvases 
and  directed  as  to  their  placing  by  important-looking 
personages.  Just  underneath  is  a bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  gallery,  thronged  with  people,  the  vast  crowd  indi- 
cated by  a minimum  number  of  clever  abbreviated  lines. 
At  the  sides  are  flowing  pieces  of  gold  from  great  horns 
of  plenty  on  the  happy,  successful  artists  and  their 
families.  From  a framework  of  twining  foliage  are  thrust 
heads  of  all  types  and  hands  reaching  out  greedily  to- 
ward a pretty  figure  of  Fortune  twirling  on  her  wheel. 
It  is  all  gay,  entertaining,  easily  understood,  easily 
expressed.  The  prompt  popularity  of  such  a clever 
young  genius  was  to  be  expected.  His  advancement 
was  certain.  That  superficial  cynicism,  which  later  was 
to  deepen  as  he  read  the  pages  of  the  national  history, 
showed  itself  harmlessly  in  the  portrayal  of  life  as 
stingy  of  favors  to  the  deserving  and  profuse  of  com- 
pliment to  the  mighty.  There  was  no  real  sense  of  hu- 
mor, but  a gallant  boisterousness  that  fitted  the  prac- 
tical temper  of  the  time. 

Menzel’s  first  essays  in  historic  reconstruction  are 
marked  by  this  freedom  of  fancy  which  gradually  and 
naturally  gave  place  to  a more  intense  interest  in  his 
subject-matter  and  a more  exacting  respect  for  the  ar- 
chaeological truth  of  his  scenes.  There  are  certain  com- 
positions in  which  the  two  qualities  meet  and  which  are 
enriched  by  a fulness  of  realization  found  only  in  these 
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happy  examples.  The  elaborate  composition  in  which 
Frederick  I of  Prussia  is  shown  crowning  himself  at 
Konigsberg  is  one.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  luxury 
of  detail  in  the  rendering  of  ermine  and  gold  lace,  curled 
wigs,  Lhining  buckles  on  garter  and  shoe,  the  silken 
gleam  of  stockings  and  other  incidents  of  costume.  But 
with  these  is  also  an  ironic  intellectual  insight  which 
cast  over  the  features  of  the  pompous  monarch  a subtle 
likeness  to  the  Louis  XIV  of  France  whom  he  sought 
to  emulate.  The  upturned  eye  and  out-thrust  under 
lip  is  a study  in  egoism  worthy  to  rank  with  Meredith’s 
in  literature. 

Another  interesting  drawing,  to  be  seen  at  the  Public 
Library,  New  York,  is  rougher  in  wit  and  livelier  in 
mood.  The  title  is:  In  Tabakscollegium:  Konig  Wilhelm  I 
von  Preussen,  In  a smoke-filled  room,  around  a long 
table,  sit  various  bewigged  personages  smoking  and 
drinking.  One  is  lifting  what  looks  like  a bear  cub  on 
to  the  back  of  a man  who  is  reading  a paper,  and  who 
breaks  his  pipe  in  agitation  at  the  unexpected  assault. 
His  companions  riotously  enjoy  the  rude  joke.  The 
artist  no  less  enjoyed  it.  Every  line  speaks  of  his  pleas- 
ure in  the  childish  notion.  A gentler  expression  of  the 
same  sympathy  with  the  persons,  whom  Menzel  made 
completely  his  own  in  the  process  of  re-creating  them, 
is  the  original  drawing  for  the  painting,  Friedrichs  des 
Grossen  Tafelrunde  in  Sans-Soucij  which  is  in  the  Berlin 
Gallery.  Here  sit  the  nobles  as  pompous  and  ponderous 
as  those  of  the  French  Court  on  which  their  own  was 
modeled,  in  a setting  that  recalls  Versailles,  a nude  statue 
in  the  background,  and,  overhead,  candelabra  deluging 
the  scene  with  light.  But  the  stately  gentlemen  under 
their  heavy  wigs  are  unbending  to  their  dogs,  which 
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The  Round  Table  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Sans-Souci 
Wood  engraving  by  A.  Vogel 
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swarm  and  fawn  about  them.  The  familiar  caresses  of 
the  unabashed  animals  and  the  responsive  friendliness 
of  their  masters  give  to  the  scene  the  naturalness  and 
humanity  that  lift  it  quite  out  of  the  region  of  formal 
history.  This,  perhaps,  is  Menzebs  most  characteristic 
attitude  toward  his  work,  energetic  rather  than  reflec- 
tive, vivacious,  dramatic.  But  he  also  could  be  imagina- 
tive. Only  an  imagination  of  a very  high  order  could 
reconstruct  the  dry  bones  of  written  description  into 
portraits  such  as  he  gives  us  of  Der  Alte  Fritz.  We  see 
the  monarch  with  his  passion  for  the  Gallic  habit  of  life, 
standing  in  an  attitude  of  emphasized  elegance,  his  cane 
under  his  arm,  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  his  head  cocked 
slightly  on  one  side  like  that  of  a sprightly  bird,  and 
behind  him  in  wavering  shadow  glimmer  the  crisp  de- 
tails of  carved  woodwork,  panels  stamped  with  the  deli- 
cate grace  of  the  crafts  of  France.  Here  is  not  only  a 
version  of  the  outer  man,  but  the  witty  expression  of 
his  dearest  tastes  and  inner  ambitions  managed  with  a 
subtlety  unknown  to  Menzebs  ordinary  mood.  How 
well  the  artist  had  learned  to  know  him  when  he  drew 
him  once  more,  with  hollowed  eyes  and  sunken  mouth, 
the  arm  thin  and  shrunken  under  its  heavy  sleeve,  yet 
with  generosity  and  prudence,  kindness  and  wisdom 
shining  in  his  aged  features,  a different  Frederick  from 
the  Francomaniac  of  Sans-Souci,  one  who  justified  his 
definition  of  himself  as  ^^Vavocat  du  pauvre,^’  and  who 
readily  is  understood  as  the  man  who  took  pleasure  in 
the  miller^s  refusal  to  sell  his  windmill  to  the  crown. 
Perhaps  Menzel  thought  of  this  anecdote,  for  he  has 
introduced  another  expressive  background  in  this  sketch 
in  which  a windmill  figures. 

The  series  of  portraits  of  the  king  and  eleven  of  his 
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Menzel.  Frederick,  First  King  of  Prussia,  anointed  at  Konigsberg, 
January  18,  1700 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10^4  X 14  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 


generals  and  statesmen,  which  were  made  for  the  wood 
engraver  in  1856,  show  equally  his  passion  for  character 
and  his  interest  in  causing  it  to  emerge  from  its  chrysalis 
of  convention.  The  ugliness  of  General  Zieten^s  type 
especially  stimulated  him.  The  ugly  face,  with  heavy 
lips  and  protruding  chin,  lifted  eyebrows  and  heavy- 
lidded  eyes,  becomes  under  his  hand  eloquent  of  intelli- 
gence and  force.  The  alert  pose  of  the  figure  in  one  of 
the  several  versions  given  by  the  artist,  mounted  on 
horseback  and  turning  in  the  saddle,  with  the  horse 
quite  out  of  the  picture,  is  a miracle  of  vitality. 

It  would  be,  however,  a dull  mistake  to  assume  Men- 
zel  incapable  of  response  to  objective  beauty.  One 
need  only  turn  to  the  lovely  Reif spiel  to  know  the  con- 
trary. The  gay  ladies  and  gallant  gentlemen  at  their 
play  would  suffice  to  give  the  scene  an  air  of  typical 
eighteenth-century  sportiveness,  but  not  less  typical 
is  the  tranquillity  of  the  ordered  setting,  the  formal 
terrace  with  its  statues  of  robust  loves,  the  quiet  archi- 
tecture, the  noble  trees  lifting  their  pointed  tops  toward 
a gentle  sky.  And  the  whole  is  caressed  by  light  and 
moving  air  as  in  the  pictures  of  Watteau  and  breathes, 
as  his  pictures  do,  a subtle  melancholy. 

When  the  Frederician  period  came  to  an  end  in  Men- 
zeFs  work,  and  he  turned  to  contemplate  his  contem- 
poraries, he  had  penetrated  human  nature  to  a certain 
depth,  and  had  a background  of  accumulated  knowl- 
edge against  which  to  measure  the  values  of  his  own 
time.  These,  however,  he  ceased  to  interpret  in  the 
language  of  lithography  and  engraving.  As  early  as 
1845  he  saw  an  exhibition  of  Constable’s  work  in  Ber- 
lin, and,  to  use  Meier-Graefe’s  phrase,  noticed  with 
amazement  that  it  was  just  as  possible  to  paint  nat- 
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Menzel.  General  Joachim  von  Zieten 
Wood  engraving  by  Eduard  Kretschmar 
Size  of  the  original  wood  engraving,  10%  X 8%  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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urally  as  to  draw  naturally/^  The  little  paintings  that 
he  produced  for  his  own  amusement  after  this  are  re- 
markable for  their  aerial  envelope  and  the  synthetic 
treatment  of  complicated  subjects.  His  Theatre  Gym- 
nase,  seen  in  Paris  in  1855  and  later  painted  from  mem- 
ory, is  a remarkable  example  of  the  latter  quality.  He 
could  paint  crowds  as  he  could  draw  them,  without 
checking  the  items  in  his  sum.  But  he  also  could 
paint  an  empty  room,  sparsely  furnished,  with  light 
coming  in  at  a window  and  a breeze  fluttering  the 
curtain,  in  a manner  that  filled  the  emptiness  with  hu- 
man suggestions. 

Although  painting  for  a time  preoccupied  him,  his 
drawing  went  on  without  interruption.  He  wrote  to  a 
young  art  student:  ^^You  can  still  draw  when  there \s 
neither  time  nor  place  for  painting.  And  draw  every- 
thing, whether  for  a purpose  or  not.  Just  for  the  prac- 
tice. Besides,  there  should  be  no  unessentials  for  the 
artist.  And  finish  as  much  as  possible  — sketch  as 
little  as  possible.^^  This  advice  resembles  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Corot  when  he  complained  that  whatever 
he  left  out  of  his  sketch  turned  out  to  be  what  he  most 
wanted.  Menzel  left  out  more  and  more  as  he  went  on 
toward  the  close  of  his  long  career.  He  dropped  his 
pure  German  linear  method  which  allied  him  to  Diirer 
and  Holbein  and  drew  broadly  with  a carpenter’s  pen- 
cil in  masses  of  dark  and  light.  For  that  reason  more 
than  one  critic  has  found  that  he  was  less  a draughts- 
man at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning,  absurdly  rea- 
soning that  because  he  used  fewer  words  he  had  less 
to  say.  On  the  contrary,  his  later  drawings  show  depth 
of  feeling  added  to  the  always  truthful  objectivity. 
There  is  one  in  which  a sick  man  is  seen  in  his  chair, 
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Menzel.  The  Bear  Pit  in  the  Zoological  Garden 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9%  X 7%  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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Menzel.  Don  Juan 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7%  X 5%  inches 
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Menzel.  By  the  Fireside 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9^/4  X 7 inches 
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surrounded  by  anxious  attendants,  probably  an  inci- 
dent of  some  Kur  among  those  he  attended  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  His  fine  massing  of  rich  shadow  and 
concentrated  light  lends  to  the  picture  a dramatic  power 
foreign  to  his  earlier  work.  The  vivid,  often  pathetic, 
always  various  drama  of  the  Kurgdste  enlisted  him  as 
sympathetic  material.  He  himself  was  sympathetic 
material  when  as  a bedridden  patient  he  made  thorough 
and  sufficiently  piquant  drawings  of  his  own  great  toe. 
Everything  was  grist  that  came  to  his  mill.  He  seemed 
to  lose  none  of  his  enthusiasm  with  his  years  of  inces- 
sant practice.  But  as  time  went  on  his  psychological 
curiosity  waned  somewhat.  The  personages  of  Wil- 
liam’s Court  are  not  so  intensely  and  intimately  real- 
ized as  the  reconstructed  personages  of  Frederick’s 
Court.  The  scene  became  more  important  to  him  than 
the  actors,  as  we  see  in  his  paintings  of  themes  of  labor. 
He  came  to  see  the  world  as  a fixed  stage  across  which 
light  and  shadow  are  constantly  shifting  and  falling  on 
objects  which  they  make  interesting  without  regard 
to  their  intrinsic  importance.  His  carpenter’s  pencil 
evoked  these  effects  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
means. 

During  the  second  half  of  his  life  he  did  very  little 
drawing  for  reproduction,  although  his  activity  was 
not  diminished. 

His  methods  possess  especial  interest  for  students. 
Whatever  tool  he  handled  he  used  with  mastery  of  its 
possibilities.  His  drawings  upon  stone  with  the  litho- 
graphic pen,  made  before  he  was  twenty  are  marvels 
of  technical  skill.  In  the  smallest  space  he  brings  to- 
gether a great  number  of  figures  and  gives  to  each  its 
idiosyncrasy.  When  he  used  the  brush  and  scraper, 
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Menzel.  Convoy  of  Prisoners  in  the  Forest 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9^  X 7 inches 
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scraping  the  lights  out  of  a wash  of  ink  spread  over  the 
stone,  he  produced  exquisite  gradations  of  tone.  The 
very  famous  lithograph  of  the  Reifspiel  at  Sans-Souci 
is  a conspicuous  example  of  this  quality.  Here  he  has 
focused  his  light  on  the  marble  figure  of  the  balustrade 
back  of  which  he  has  placed  his  patch  of  strongest  dark. 
The  emphasis  and  contrast  are  extreme.  Yet  he  has  led 
up  to  this  high  note  with  such  sensitively  related  inter- 
mediate tones  that  the  atmospheric  quality  is  not 
sacrificed. 

In  working  for  the  wood  engraver  he  permitted  him- 
self to  forget  the  natural  limitations  of  the  medium 
and  indulged  in  cross-hatching  to  an  extent  that  in- 
furiated his  interpreters.  He  insisted  upon  the  utmost 
fidelity  to  the  original  and  strained  the  wood-engraver^s 
technique  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  He  liked  to 
meet  technical  difficulties  and  conquer  them  in  his  own 
work.  He  is  constantly  preoccupied,  for  example,  with 
problems  of  foreshortening.  Upturned  heads,  prone 
bodies  peered  at  from  below  at  such  an  angle  that  their 
protuberances  rise  like  mountain  billows  eclipsing 
human  resemblance,  hands  thrust  straight  out  with 
fingers  spread,  shoulders  hunched  so  high  that  the  neck 
has  disappeared,  these  put  him  on  his  mettle  to  be  an 
accurate  reporter  of  appearances.  Yet  with  his  unre- 
mitting study  and  practice  he  could  not  achieve  dis- 
tinction. Discrimination  was  not  his  strength:  ^‘We 
recognize  in  him  the  class  which  is  gradually  becoming 
dominant  in  Germany,  the  bourgeoisie  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  its  honest  and  obscure  activities,  directed  to 
homely  perfection,  and  aspiring  with  a simple  dignity 
to  the  virtues  of  the  heart.  It  is  becoming  coarse  and 
impure,  non-civic,  as  we  might  say  non-patrician,  in- 
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Menzel.  Reifspiel  — Sans-Souci 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9%  X 7 inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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flated  by  ideas  of  universal  greatness  which  betray 
an  absolutely  mediocre  mind.  The  townsman  of  the 
little  community  is  changing  into  the  citizen  of  the 
great  city.  No  one  had  ever  reproduced  more  faithfully 
than  he  unconsciously  did,  the  growth  of  Berlin,  the 
city  which  increases  steadily  in  size,  becoming  more 
complex  and  more  noisy,  without  ever  achieving  great- 
ness; that  city  where  we  find  everything  and  nothing, 
and  where  everything,  in  spite  of  the  order  and  exacti- 
tude that  reign,  seems  slightly  ridiculous.’’ 

Such  is  the  harsh  judgment  of  Meier-Graefe,  to  whom 
the  Little  Giant”  is  an  inflated  pigmy.  But  such  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  judgment  of  posterity.  To  give 
honor  to  conscience  and  intelligence  in  preceding  gen- 
erations is  a favorite  pastime  with  the  human  race,  and 
Menzel  is  easy  to  honor.  His  virtues  are  those  of  an 
efficient  mind,  and  if  at  the  moment  efficiency  is  too 
closely  associated  with  battle  and  sudden  death  to 
claim  sympathy,  the  regular  swing  of  the  pendulum 
presently  will  reestablish  it  as  worthy  of  praise  in  art 
as  in  other  human  activities.  In  illustrating  the  letters 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  Menzel  selected  this  passage 
for  one  of  his  themes  on  which  to  hang  a drawing: 
^^What  we  have  we  neglect  and  never  appreciate  suffi- 
ciently, while  we  strive  in  vain  to  possess  what  we  can- 
not achieve.”  The  illustration  shows  a .bird  cage 
through  which  is  laid  a cherry  twig  heavy  with  ripe 
fruit.  The  bird  in  the  cage  is  trying  to  escape,  not 
heeding  the  fruit  within  his  reach,  while  another  bird 
outside  tries  to  push  into  the  cage  in  order  to  get  at  the 
cherries.  So  simple  and  engaging  a treatment  of  the 
veriest  platitude  may  indeed  be  slightly  ridiculous,” 
as  Meier-Graefe  finds  all  Berlin,  but  it  has  the  childlike 
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Menzel.  The  Pursuit 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8%  X 5%  inches 
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directness  of  ^sop  and  makes  an  appeal  that  is  uni- 
versal. And  it  is  perfectly  typical  of  Menzel.  Perhaps 
he  never  really  asked  a stout  woman  at  a ball  to  stand 
still  so  that  he  could  draw  the  funny  lines  about  her 
waist,  but  the  fact  that  the  story  could  be  told  of  him 
is  sufficiently  eloquent.  Universal  perfections^  had 
nothing  at  all  to  say  to  him.  He  was  simply  interested 
in  everything  that  had  the  remotest  bearing  upon  his 
work.  His  work  was  his  universe  and  so  in  a sense  the 
universe  became  his  work.  That  is  the  way  with  people  ^ 
who  weave  their  personalities  into  their  activities  with 
so  fine  a thread  so  closely  held.  We  never  shall  know 
in  the  least  what  Menzel  was,  back  of  his  self-expres- 
sion, because  with  that  he  was  so  constantly  occupied 
that  he  left  no  crevice  through  which  to  discern  those 
intimate  truths  of  temperament  and  character  that 
withdraw  in  proportion  as  the  more  obvious  truths 
come  forward. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Randall  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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NOW  READY 


ALEXANDER  WYANT 

By  ELIOT  CLARK 

Crown  Octavo.  JVith  a frontispiece  in  colors  and  14 
photogravure  plates.  Limited  edition  of  100  copies  pri- 
vately printed  from  the  Village  type  on  Dutch  handmade 
paper y sewn  with  silk  and  hound  in  Italian  paper  hoards, 
cloth  hack.  In  a hox  to  match.  $12.50  net  a copy. 

Mr.  Clark’s  biographical  and  critical 
monograph  is  the  first  adequate  esti- 
mate of  this  great  American  landscape 
painter  whose  canvases  today  enjoy 
a popularity  commensurate  with  their 
qualities  of  beauty  and  of  truth.  The 
work  is  full  of  new  information  and 
illuminating  anecdote  gleaned  from 
Wyant’s  associates,  and  having  the  ap- 
proval of  his  family,  must  be  recognized 
at  once  as  indispensable  to  the  student 
and  the  collector  as  well  as  the  admirer 
of  American  art. 

FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN 

1790  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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ETCHER’S  fOUKptEYS 

THE  DUNE  COUNTRY 

By  EARL  H.  REED 

Author  of  ”The  Voices  of  the  Dunes,”  etc. 

With  60  striking  illustrations  by  the  Author.  Cloth  $2.00  net 

“ This  is  a unique  book.  There  has  been  no  such  de- 
scription of  the  sand  dune  ranges  that  skirt  the  southern 
and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  And  this  is  an  ex- 
quisite book.  The  text  is  both  poetic  and  graphic,  the 
pictures  are  even  more  worth  while,  and  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  possesses  great  charm.” — The  Outlook. 


^%TISTIC  SOUVENIT^ 

SHAKESPEARE 

IN  PICTORIAL  ART 

Latest  Special  Number  of  The  Stu- 
dio.'^ Profusely  illustrated  in 
color  and  black  and  white.  Edi- 
tio7i  I ignited.  Paper  ^ net^  $2.J0  ; 
Boards^  7iet^  $3.00. 

The  world-wide  homage  to  Shake- 
speare which  has  found  expression 
in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary 
Celebrations  of  the  poet’s  death  has 
suggested  that  the  present  is  a fitting 
moment  to  issue  a comprehensive 
survey  of  the  achievements  of  pic- 
torial art  in  the  interpretation  and 
illustration  of  the  immortal  plays. 

THE  STUDIO 
YEAR-BOOK,  1916 

Profusely  illustrated . 4to.  Cloth., 
net.,  $3.00  ; Paper ^ net,  $2.30. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  the 
work  of  English  and  American 
architects,  this  volume  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  the  Domestic 
Architecture  of  the  British  Colonies. 


THE  ANTIQUE 
GREEK  DANCE 

By  MAURICE  EMMANUEL 

Translated  by  Harriet  Jean  Beau- 
ley.  Illustrated  with  over  boo 
drawiiigs  after  painted  and  sculp- 
tured figures.  Cloth.  Net  $3.00. 

“ The  Antique  Greek  Dance  ” 
was  written  by  one  who  loved  both 
Greek  art  and  the  dance  with  a 
deep  and  understanding  affection  — 
Maurice  Emmanuel,  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  It  is  now  available 
to  students  and  artists  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  first  time. 

GAUDIER- 

BRZESKA 

A MEMOIR.  By  EZRA  POUND 

With  38  illustrations.  8vo.  Net  $3.30. 

This  book  presents  all  of  Gaudier- 
Brzeska’s  writings  about  sculpture, 
and  contains  a full  set  of  letters  from 
the  front,  showing  the  effect  of  war 
on  a very  unusual  temperament.  The 
Memoir  will  help  toward  a better  un- 
derstanding of  his  later  work  and  of 
the  vorticist  movement  in  general. 


Publishers  JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  New  York 
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By  A.  E.  GALLATIN 

CERTAIN  CONTEMPORARIES 

A Set  of  Notes  in  Art  Criticism 

Contents  : — William  Glackens  ; Ernest  Lawson  ; John 
Sloan;  Some  Masters  of  the  Water-color  (Sargent, 
Homer,  Whistler,  Hassam);  Walter  Gay;  a French 
Salon  des  Humoristes  in  New  York,  with  a Note  on 
Steinlen;  Boardman  Robinson. 

8vo.  24  illustrations.  Price ^ $3-00  net. 

Extracts  from  Reviews  : 

“ Mr.  Gallatin  has  now  added  another  to  his  books  of  criticism  — all 
of  them  exquisite  both  in  outward  form  and  in  inner  meaning.”  — The 
Outlook. 

“ Rich  in  illustration,  casual  and  unpretentious  in  style,  these  thin, 
beautifully  made  books  strike  a note  of  real  distinction  in  the  multitu- 
dinous literature  of  art.  It  is  pleasant  to  hnd  an  American  collector  so 
sensitively  aware  of  Steinlen^s  high  merit  and  wholesome  outlook.” — 

New  York  Times. 

“ If  brevity  be  the  soul  of  wit  (which  here  signifies  intellectual  acumen) 
Mr.  Gallatin’s  writings  fall  within  the  meaning  of  that  saying.  . . . 
Notes  that  give  more  within  this  small  compass  than  complete  essays 
often  manage  to  within  their  larger  ones.”  — New  York  Herald. 

“ It  is  therefore  with  no  little  enthusiasm  that  we  greet  ‘ Certain  Con-  1 
temporaries.  ’ Aside  from  being  entertainingly  written,  these  notes  are 
grounded  on  Mr.  Gallatin’s  intimate  and  profound  knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  American  art  circles.  A ringing  tribute  to  American 
achievement  in  art  and  should  accomplish  much  towards  widening  appre- 
ciation of  our  contemporaries.  The  author  has  chosen  a group  of  indi- 
vidual men,  who  have  stepped  out  from  the  academic.”  — New  York 
Evening  Globe. 

“ Mr.  Gallatin’s  style  is  most  finished  and  his  point  of  view  delight- 
fully individual,  therefore  each  volume  which  bears  his  signature  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  American  literature  on  art.  . . . Intimate  per- 
sonal reflections  made  thoughtfully  and  by  one  of  keen  perception  and 
exceptional  gift.  There  is  nothing  trivial  about  Mr.  Gallatin’s  criticisms 
nor  does  he  try  to  impose  his  opinion  upon  others,  but  such  comment 
as  he  makes,  whether  adverse  or  favorable,  is  invariably  friendly.  It  is 
this  kind  of  criticism  which  is  most  stimulating  and  at  the  same  time 
most  rare.”  — American  Magazine  of  Art. 

Publishers  JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  New  York 
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Ex-  President  Roosevelt 

in  a letter  to  Mr.  Carrington,  said  of  these  books: 

“ I have  seen  enough  of  the  three  volumes  you  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  send  me,  to  realize  how  excellent  your  choice 
of  the  poems  is,  while  their  make-up  is  most  attractive.  I 
am  sure  Mrs.  Roosevelt  will  enjoy  them  to  the  full  as  much 
as  I shall.  By  the  way,  I am  so  glad  you  have  included 
Michael  Drayton’s  ‘Agincourt.’  It  is  one  of  my  especial 
favorites.  ’ ’ 


The  King^s  Lyrics 

Lyrical  Poems  of  the  Reigns  of  King  James  I and  King 
Charles  I,  together  with  the  Ballad  of  Agincourt  written 
by  Michael  Drayton. 

The  Queen^s  Garland 

Chosen  Lyrics  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Pilgrim^ s Staff 

Poems  Divine  and  Moral. 

The  Shepherd^s  Pipe 

Pastoral  Poems  of  the  XVI  and  XVII  Centuries. 

The  Quiet  Hour 

Poems  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  William  Blake,  John 
Addington  Symonds,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Katharine  Tynan, 
Robert  Herrick,  Mary  Lamb,  George  Meredith,  and  many 
others. 


Each  collection  selected  and  arranged  by  FitzRoy  Carring- 
ton. Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  flexible  leather. 

$i>2^  net  per  njolume. 

The  Shepherd’s  Pipe  and  The  Quiet  Flour  are  also  available 
in  board  binding,  yj  cents  per  ^uolume, 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 
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THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE  OF  ARTS 

Formerly  Art  and  Progress 

Leila  Mechlin,  Editor 

A monthly  illustrated  magazine  containing  brief  articles  by 
authoritative  writers ; notes  and  news  of  current  activities  in 
the  field  of  art;  reviews  of  exhibitions  and  books,  and  other 
matters  of  interest. 

Fully  Illu’it7'ated.  Subscription  Price^  $2.^0  a Year. 

THE  AMERICAN 
ART  ANNUAL 

VOLUME  XII 
Florence  N.  Levy,  Editor 

Who’s  Who  in  Art,  a biographical  directory  of  American 
Artists.  List  of  Art  Museums  and  Societies  in  the  United 
States  — their  officers  and  activities.  Record  of  Paintings  sold 
at  auction  1914-15. 

Illustrated 

Cloth  8770  Price,  $5.00  7iet. 

Published  by 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

1741  New  York  Avenue  Washington,  D,  C. 

215  West  57th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y 
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The  Unpopular  Review 

A spechnejt  copy  of  an  early  number  sait  free  on  application;  of  the 
current  number^  if  specially  requested ^ subject  to  return  or  pay  merit. 


The  fundamental  object  of  this  Review  is  the  “up- 
lift’’ of  the  less  fortunate  portion  of  mankind  by  op- 
posing the  crazes  which,  under  that  misused  name, 
now  so  effectively  delay  the  process. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  JULY- SEPTEMBER  (1916)  NUMBER 

{No  Names  of  Contributors  are  given  in  the  Number  containing  their 
Contributions. ) 

The  Spread  of  Federalization 

The  Psychology  of  the  Soldier 

Germany  and  American  Preparedness 

The  Joys  of  Being  a Woman 

The  Professor  of  Pedagogy  — Once  More 

Goethe  and  Eckermann 

The  Great  Unscrambling  of  1925 

What  Do  We  Mean  by  Poetry  1 

Some  Fallacies  About  Crime 

Educational  Biases 

Action,  Reaction  and  the  Scrambled  Drama 
The  Crime  of  Efficiency 
A Lusitania  Victim  Speaks? 

En  Casserole.  Our  Quadrennial  Upset  — What,  in  our  Case, 
is  in  a Name  — Pacificist  and  Pacifist  — As  to  Scraps  of  Paper  — 
Denkmalitis  — An  Example — Patience  Worth  and  the  Ozark  Dialect 
— Olympia  in  Transit  — The  Liquor  Question — The  Illiberal  Liberal 
— Suffrage  Sabotage  — A Shameless  Confession  — To  the  Faithful. 


“The  most  noteworthy  collection  of  essays  that 
have  thus  far  been  brought  into  print  in  the  United 
States.”  — George  Haven  Putnam,  in  The  Natioriy  on 
the  first  four  numbers. 


75  cents  a number,  $2.50  a year.  Bound  volumes  $2.  each,  two  a year.  (Can- 
adian $2.65,  Foreign  $2.75.)  For  the  present,  subscribers  remitting  direct  to 
the  publishers  can  have  any  back  number  or  numbers  additional  to  those  sub- 
scribed for,  for  an  additional  50  cents  each  (plus  4 cents  a number  for  postage 
to  Canada,  7 cents  to  Foreign  countries),  provided  the  whole  aniount  is  paid 
direct  to  the  publishers  at  the  time  of  the  s7ibscription. 

Address  THE  UNPOPULAR  REVIEW 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  CO.,  35  W.  32d  St.,  New  York  City 

LONDON;  WILLIAMS  AND  NORGATE 
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'^The  Literary  Timepiece  of  America” 


BEAUTY 


''Art  still  has  truth  . . . take  refuge  there.''  — Matthew  Arnold 


The  khaki-clad  procession  passes;  battles 
are  won  and  lost;  commerce  builds  new 
empire  out  of  ruin,  but  the  khaki-clad  pro- 
cession will  come  again  — Beauty  endures. 

The  Dial  finds  its  inspiration  in  the  service 
of  Beauty.  It  treasures  the  Beauty  of  the 
past,  but  it  also  encourages  those  who  are 
seeking  a new  revelation  of  Beauty  to-day 
— it  believes  in  the  Beauty  of  the  future. 

Among  the  contributors  to  The  Dial  are : 


Richard  Aldington 
Percy  F.  Bicknell 
H.  S.  Canby 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole 
Arthur  Davison  Ficke 
Norman  Foerster 
Henry  B.  Fuller 
Edward  Garnett 
Edward  E.  Hale 
Joseph  Jastrow 


Edward  B.  Krehbiel 
Amy  Lowell 
John  L.  Lowes 
Charles  Leonard  Moore 
William  Lyon  Phelps 
Odell  Shepard 
Theodore  Stanton 
Oliver  M.  Sayler 
Grant  Showerman 
J.  C.  Squire 


Published  every  other  Thursday  at  $2.00  the  year,  or 
iO  cents  the  copy 

On  January  1, 1917,  the  sub-  A three  months’  trial  sub- 
scription rate  will  be  in-  scription  is  offered  to  readers 
creased  to  $3.00  the  year.  of  The  Print-Collector’s  Quar- 
terly for  25  cents. 

THE  DIAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


608  S.  Dearborn  Street  - - - Chicago 
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COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

QUARTERLY 


HE  QUARTERLY, 
in  addition  to  its  record  of 
all  official  University  action, 
and  to  its  historical  and 
biographical  articles,  aims  ! 
to  represent  that  wide  va- 
riety of  literary,  philosophic  and  scientific 
activity  which  focuses  at  Columbia,  and  through 
which  the  University  contributes  to  the 
thought  and  work  of  the  world. 

The  Quarterly  is  issued  in  December, 
March,  June,  and  September,  each  volume 
beginning  with  the  December  number.  An- 
nual subscription,  one  dollar;  single  number, 
thirty  cents.  400  pages  per  volume. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  QUARTERLY 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Editor 
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BOOKS  — PRINTS 

AUTOGRAPHS  — ART  SCHOOLS 
W- 

OLD  and  RARE  PRINTS 

TOKTTiAlTS 

Prints  cleaned  and  restored.  Collections  appraised  and  Catalogued 
Orders  to  buy  at  auction  sales  conscientiously  carried  out. 

F.  MEDER.  15-17  E.  40th  St.,  The  Anderson  Bldg,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  266  Murray  Hill 

SAMUEL  J.  SKOYLES 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  AND  COLORED  PRINTS 
CLEANED,  STRENGTHENED,  AND  RELAID 
BRILLIANCY  AND  COLOR  POSITIVELY  RETAINED 
Specialist  on  all  cases  of  progfressive  deterioration 
259  6th  AVENUE BROOKLYN,  N>Y> 

JAMES  RIMELL  & SON,  Book  & Print- 
sellers,  53  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London, 
England,  have  just  published  a Catalogue  of 
Original  Work,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Etch- 
ings, Portraits,  etc.,  by  Old  and  Modern 
Masters,  Autographs,  etc.,  post  free. 

3 Park  St.  Boston  I 

A magazine  of  authority  on  all  questions  relating 
to  the  building  or  remodeling  of  a house  — interior 
decoration  — landscape  gardening,  etc. 

Splendidly  illustrated. 

25  eents  a eopy  $2.00  a year 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

FORTIETH  YEAR 

Drawing  and  Painting.  Modeling.  Design. 

Interior  Decoration.  Silverware  and  Jewelry. 

Write  for  Circular. 
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American  Art  News 

(Published  by  The  American  Art  News  Co.,  Inc.) 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Now  in  its  fourteenth  year  of  successful  pub- 
lication, and  universally  recognized  as  the 
dealers’  and  collector’s  authority  on  art  mat- 
ters in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar  gives 
all  the  exhibitions  of  the  current  and  coming 
weeks,  their  locations  and  the  dates  of  dura- 
tion in  New  York.  Those  in  other  American 
cities  under  head  of  letters  from  said  cities. 

All  important  picture,  print  and  book  sales  in 
both  Europe  and  United  States  duly  recorded, 
with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc.,  and  also  the 
first  announcement  of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London, 
written  by  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
art  trade  and  news  of  the  Studios,  Galleries 
and  Salesrooms,  and  occasional  authoritative 
letters  from  other  European  art  centers.  In- 
valuable for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— $2.00  A YEAR— 37  ISSUES 
Canada,  $2.50  ; Foreign  Countries,  $2.75 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  i — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICANS  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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THE  DIFFICULTY  OF 
CHOOSING  A PRESENT 

]T  is  respectfully  suggested 
that  in  selecting  a present 
something  which  is  unique 
or  rare  and  of  permanent 
value  should  be  chosen; 
also  something  which  would  naturally 
be  placed  in  a conspicuous  position,  so 
as  to  serve  as  a perpetual  reminder  of 
the  giver 

A high-class  Etching  or  Engraving  fills 
all  these  requirements.  For  the  past 
thirty  years  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel 
and  Company,  of  Four  East  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York,  have  made 
a specialty  of  the  best  works  by  the 
best  artists.  They  invite  an  exami- 
nation of  their  present  large  collec- 
tion. Pictures  of  this  character  cost, 
with  appropriate  frame,  from  six  dol- 
lars upward  — 


ST.  PATRICK’S  CATHEDRAL 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

An  Original  Etching  by  Vincent  Randolph 

Size  25%  X 16  inches.  Price  ^36.00 


Published  by  ARTHUR  H.  HAHLO  & CO. 

569  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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Rare  Engravings  of  Old 
New  York  and  other 
American  Cities 


Old  English  Prints 

After  Reynolds,  Morland,  Buck, 
Rowlandson,  etc. 


KENNEDY  & GO. 

613  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 
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ALBERT  ROULLIER 
ART  GALLERIES 

410  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 

RARE  ETCHINGS 

AND 

ENGRAVINGS 


OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 

REMBRANDT,  DURER,  VAN  LEYDEN,  SCHONGAUER, 
VAN  MECKENEM,  CLAUDE  GELLEE,  PIRANESI, 
VAN  DYCK 


ETCHINGS  BY  MODERN  ARTISTS 

MERYON,  WHISTLER,  HADEN,  CAMERON,  ZORN,  BUHOT, 
LEPERE,  LEHEUTRE,  GRAVESANDE,  JACQUE,  HAIG, 
FITTON,  MACLAUGHLAN,  SIR  FRANK  SHORT, 
FRANK  BRANGWYN,  MARTIN  HARDIE,  LEGROS, 
HOWARTH,  LUMSDEN,  SIMON,  WEBSTER, 
PENNELL,  ETC. 

The  Roullier  Booklets  contain  short  biographical  sketches  of  the  following 
celebrated  etchers:  George  Walter  Chandler,  Jean  Frelaut,  C.  K.  Gleeson, 
Lester  G.  Hornby,  Auguste  Lepere,  D.  S.  MacLaughlan,  B.  J.  O.  Nord- 
feldt,  T.  Francois  Simon,  J.  Andre  Smith,  C.  Washburn,  Herman  A.  Web- 
ster, C.  H.  White,  Joseph  Pennell,  D.  Y.  Cameron.  “ Mezzotints,”  “ Charles 
S.  van’s  Gravesande.”  Any  booklet  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  five  two-cent  postage  stamps. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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Vickery  Atkins  & Torrey 


550  SUTTER  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


FINE  PRINTS:AfOO£'2^iV 
TJINTINGS 
CHINESE  PORCELAINS 
AND  POTTERY 
JJT>ES;  PERSIAN 
POTTERY 

JAVANESE  TEJNTS 

Mrs.  Fenollosa’s  monograph  on  ^‘•Hiroshige,  the  Artist 
of  Mist,  Snow  and  Rain.”  Fifty  cents^  postpaid 


“HEAD  OF  A WOMAN,”  ORIGINAL  BRONZE  BY 

JACOB  EPSTEIN 

Pricey  100  guineas.  Limited  to  five  copies. 

Also  Other  bronzes  by  Epstein  and  Charles  Rickets. 

Catalogues  of  etchings  by  F.  L.  Griggs,  Edgar  Wilson, 
etc.,  sent  on  application. 

Lithographs  by  Charles  H.  Shannon,  Fantin-Latour, 
Odilon  Redon,  etc. 

THE  TWENTY-ONE  GALLERY 

21,  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  W.  C.,  London 
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E.  J.  VAN  WISSELINGH  & C° 

78-80  RoKiN  Amsterdam 

HOLLAND 

Publishers  of  original  etchings 

BY 

M.A.  J.BAUER,  P.DUPONT, 
W.WITSEN  ..D  W.  DE  ZWART. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  off  Etchings  on  application 


PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  THE  DUTCH  AND  FRENCH  SCHOOLS. 
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MAGGS  BROTHERS 

109  STRAND,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

CARRY  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND 
CHOICEST  STOCKS  IN  ENGLAND  OF 

FINE  AND  RARE 

BOOKS,  PRINTS 

AND 

AUTOGRAPHS 

THE  PRINT  SECTION  INCLUDES  A VERY  FINE 
SELECTION  OF  MEZZOTINT,  STIPPLE  AND 
LINE  ENGRAVINGS;  ALSO  ORIGINAL 
ETCHINGS  BY  THE  OLD  AND 
MODERN  MASTERS 

Illustrated  Catalogues  in  each 
department  regularly  issued. 

These  Catalogues  appeal  especially 
to  the  Connoisseur,  Collector  and 
Antiquarian 


Customers  ‘‘  desiderata  ” searched 
for  and  reported  free  of  charge 


Shipments  to  America  every  week 

ITEMS  OF  RARITY  AND  INTEREST  ALWAYS 
GLADLY  PURCHASED 

Established  over  fifty  years 
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OTTAVIO  LEONI  — A FORGOTTEN 
PORTRAITIST 
1578-1630 

By  T.  H.  THOMAS 

TTAVIO  LEONI,  draughtsman  and  engraver, 
was  in  his  day  the  most  fashionable  portrait- 
ist in  Rome.  He  has  long  since  been  almost 
entirely  forgotten.  Only  the  most  pains- 
taking modern  histories  of  engraving  even  mention  his 
name,  — and  mention  it  only  d propos  of  his  using  stip- 
ple, several  generations  before  that  method  became  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  art.  Among  older  writers  you 
will  find  him  at  least  noticed,  but  these  notices  are  so 
brief,  so  vague  or  else  so  contradictory  in  their  details, 
so  haphazard  in  their  statements,  and  offer  mistaken 
or  impossible  dates  with  such  easy  assurance,  that  they 
testify  more  than  anything  else  to  the  general  indiffer- 
ence and  ignorance  of  their  authors  in  regard  to  the 
artist.  You  will  find  his  name  spelled  Leoni  or  Lioni, 
and  in  an  index  you  must  be  prepared  to  look  for  him 
not  only  by  his  proper  name,  but  also  as  the  Cavaliere 
Ottavio,  il  Padovano,  il  Padovanino,  and  even  as  the 
Cavaliere  Padovano.  Leoni  was  a Roman;  his  appella- 
tion of  Padovano  came  down  to  him  by  descent  from 
his  father,  Lodovico  Leoni,  who  was  really  from  Padua, 
and  who  came  to  live  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
XIII.  From  his  father,  too,  Ottavio  inherited  a repu- 
tation, a clientele,  a very  decided  talent  for  portraiture, 
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and  a natural  versatility  which  enabled  him,  among 
other  things,  to  take  up  the  burin  toward  the  end  of  his 
career  and  acquire  in  a year  or  two  an  enviable  renown 
as  an  engraver. 

Lodovico  Leoni  was  a virtuoso^  — one  of  the  foremost 
among  that  class  of  clever  artists  who,  understanding 
the  age  they  lived  in,  made  a profession  of  cleverness, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  diverting  a generation  sati- 
ated with  genius.  Often  endowed  with  the  greatest 
gifts,  they  contented  themselves  with  winning  noto- 
riety and  a comfortable  prosperity  by  exploiting  some 
particular  talent  or  by  using  their  talents  in  peculiar 
ways,  — attracting  attention  by  the  variety  of  things 
they  did,  or  by  working  in  an  odd  manner,  doing  fami- 
liar things  by  an  out-of-the-way  method,  or  using  sim- 
ple and  familiar  methods  to  produce  the  most  striking 
results.  Lodovico  delighted  his  contemporaries  both 
by  the  variety  of  his  talents  and  by  the  novelties  he 
^^ntroduced.^’  He  was  fortunate,  too,  in  his  biographer, 
Giovanni  Baglione,  who  enumerates  all  of  his  talents 
and  finds  them  all  admirable.  Baglione  undertook  a 
continuation  of  Vasari:  Le  Vite  de^  Pittori  Scultori  et 
Architetti  dal  Pontificato  di  Gregorio  XIII  del  1572^  in 
fino  a’ tempi  di  Papa  Urhano  Oitavo  nel  1642. — scritte 
da  Gio.  Baglione,  Romano.  This  book  was  published  in 
Rome  in  1642,  a period  at  which  biographers  of  artists 
made  all  too  little  of  the  distinction  between  formal 
eulogy  and  instructive  narrative.  In  his  anxiety  to  pitch 
his  voice  in  an  unwavering  high  note  of  laudation,  Bag- 
lione omits  to  mention  the  matter-of-fact  details  of  bio- 
graphy with  which  his  mind  must  have  been  stored,  and 
which  we  should  particularly  welcome  to-day.  And  in 
his  desire  to  polish  off  his  phrases,  to  give  his  language  a 
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tone  of  urbane  elegance,  he  only  adds  to  the  confusion  of 
a naturally  amateurish  style  of  composition.  But,  being 
himself  a painter,  he  understood  one  part  of  his  subject: 
his  comments,  though  far  from  critical,  have  the  de- 
cisiveness of  professional  opinion;  and  whatever  its 
faults,  his  work  has  at  least  the  merit  of  offering  us  a 
fairly  good  reflection  of  contemporary  opinion.  Finally, 
he  had  a first-hand  knowledge  of  many  of  the  artists  of 
whom  he  wrote.  His  two  notices,  brief  as  they  are, 
make  up  the  fabric  which  later  biographers  have  em- 
broidered or  pieced  out,  and  are  still  the  principal 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  two  Leoni. 

^^Lodovico,^^  Baglione  tells  us,  ^^made  seals,  en- 
graved admirable  intaglios,  and  modelled  figures  in 
relief  of  every  sort,  with  exquisite  art.  He  also  (work- 
ing with  steel  cones)  made  medals  of  bronze  and  of 
other  metals,  in  the  manner  of  the  Ancients.  He  was 
likewise  a painter  and  executed  well  enough  numerous 
pictures,  — so  that  he  seemed  to  have  been  endowed 
by  Nature  with  every  gift.’’  But  Lodovico’s  greatest 
renown  came  from  a talent  peculiar  to  himself.  ^^He 
was  famous  in  his  time  for  making  portraits  in  wax, 
especially  those  done  alia  macchia,  so  called  because  he 
did  them  after  seeing  his  sitter  only  once  (solo  con  vedere 
una  volta  il  soggetto),  — by  stealth,  so  to  speak,  — and 
for  this  he  was  famosissimo.  He  made  the  finished  like- 
ness alone  by  himself,  entirely  from  memory  — a gift 
such  as  was  granted  to  no  other;  and  these  portraits 
were  admirable  for  spirit,  vivacity,  and  above  all  for 
their  resemblance.  . . . There  was  not  a Prince  of  his 
time  whom  the  Padovano  had  not  drawn  from  life,  nor 
Princess  nor  Dama  Romana  whose  portrait  was  not 
to  be  found  in  his  work;  — the  faces  were  done  in  col- 
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cured  wax,  and  to  behold  these  portraits  all  so  lifelike 
and  so  carefully  finished  was  an  astonishing  thing  — 
era  cosa  di  stupore.^’ 

These  waxen  effigies  have  gone  the  way  of  time,  and 
the  paintings  which  testified  to  his  versatility  have  long 
since  been  lost  and  forgotten,  so  that  Lodovico  is  known 
to-day  only  for  his  medals  in  bronze.  But  in  his  day  he 
enjoyed  such  credit  for  his  portraits,  that  when  his 
son  grew  up,  the  father,  realizing  the  advantages  of  this 
metier  of  portraits  a la  minute  — in  which  he  had  come  to 
rival  by  sheer  force  of  talent  the  charms  of  instantane- 
ous photography,  — prudently  set  Ottavio  in  this  path. 
Working  in  wax,  however,  he  seems  to  have  recognized 
as  a talent  peculiarly  his  own,  and  his  son  contented 
himself  with  the  more  normal  medium  of  crayons. 
Ottavio  seems  to  have  adopted  much  the  same  expedi- 
tious methods  as  his  father  ^s.  Baglione  says  that  he 
too  worked  alia  macchia,  but  does  not  specifically  say 
that  Ottavio  continued  the  feat  of  making  his  portraits 
from  memory  after  a single  glimpse  of  his  sitter;  and 
the  character  of  his  drawings  — the  precision  of  line 
and  the  convincing  accuracy  of  likeness  — does  not 
suggest  any  such  method  of  work.  By  way  of  keep- 
ing up  the  family  reputation  as  a virtuoso,  Leoni  did  not 
confine  himself  to  portraits,  but  ventured  on  religious 
paintings  for  various  Roman  churches.  Baglione  enum- 
erates a number  of  them,  and  pronounces  them  well 
enough  done,  — assai  bene  condotti,  — the  same  pru- 
dent phrase  with  which  he  had  passed  judgment  on  the 
father’s  efforts  in  painting.  But  this  was  only  an  inci- 
dental side  of  Ottavio’s  career;  his  ^dine”  was  his 
crayon  portraits,  and  it  was  by  them  almost  entirely 
that  he  was  known. 
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Leoni.  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  Qi/ij  X QV2  inches 
In  the  Biblioteca  Marucelliana,  Florence 
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Ottavio  Leoni  in  turn  developed  his  specialty  with 
such  success  that  he  achieved  a reputation  equal  to  his 
father’s  — greater  in  fact,  for  he  won  higher  recogni- 
tion in  his  own  time,  and  in  after  years  he  was  better 
remembered.  The  universal  popularity  of  his  work 
was  matched  by  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  artists.  He 
was  elected  Principe  delV  Accademia  di  Roma  — the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke;  and  a successful  portrait  of  Pope 
Gregory  XV  won  him  not  only  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship ” of  the  Pontiff,  but  the  coveted  title  of  Cavaliere. 
Baglione’s  account  of  Ottavio’s  fame  echoes  the  very 
phrases  in  which  he  had  described  the  vogue  of  Lodo- 
vico:  — 

^^His  father  wished  him  to  take  up  painting,  and  in 
particular  the  art  of  portraits  alia  macchia,  but  on  a 
small  scale;  in  this  art  he  became  very  skilful;  in  truth 
there  was  no  one  of  his  day  who  could  be  compared  to 
him.  He  portrayed  all  the  Popes  of  his  time,  the  Car- 
dinal Princes,  titled  Signori,  and  other  famous  persons 
of  rank,  whether  clergy  or  laymen.  These  drawings  are 
to-day  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  Borghese.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  done  in  black  crayon  on  gray 
paper  {carta  tur china)  ^ with  pleasing  touches  in  chalk 
and  sometimes  in  red  crayon,  so  that  they  seem  done 
in  colours,  and  are  as  natural  as  real  flesh.  And  so  nat- 
ural and  vivacious  are  the  likenesses  that  nothing  in 
this  sort  of  work  could  be  better. 

^^He  also  made  larger  portraits,  life-size,  so  well  done 
and  such  excellent  likenesses,  that  in  all  Rome  there  was 
no  one  who  had  not  his  portrait  by  Ottavio,  — whether 
Prince,  Princess,  Gentilhuomo  or  Gentildonna,  or  persons 
of  private  rank,  — and  not  a house  in  which  some  por- 
trait from  the  hand  of  the  Cavaliere  was  not  to  be  seen.” 
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This  last  rather  sweeping  statement  is,  of  course,  a 
figure  of  speech,  but  allowing  for  that,  it  is  less  exag- 
gerated than  it  sounds,  for  this  collection  of  Leonids 
portraits  formed  by  Prince  Borghese,  to  which  Bag- 
lione  refers,  alone  contained  about  400  drawings.  This 
we  know  from  Mariette,  who  saw  the  collection  in 
Paris  in  1747,  when  it  was  put  up  for  sale  after  the  death 
of  its  last  owner,  a M.  d'Aubigny  who  had  a certain 
repute  in  his  day  as  a collector,  as  the  patron  of  the 
painter  Henri  de  Favanne,  and  the  builder  of  Chante- 
loup.  D’Aubigny  had  spent  some  years  in  Rome  just 
before  1700,  and  seems  to  have  brought  the  drawings 
back  with  him  on  his  return.  Mariette  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  them,  and  bought  fifteen  examples  for  his 
own  collection.  Commenting  on  the  collection,  he  says: 
^^The  Prince  Borghese,  who  formed  it,  had  gathered 
together,  perhaps,  all  the  portraits  that  il  Padovano  had 
drawn  in  his  life;  it  included  every  sort  of  person,  de 
la  tiare,  comme  on  dit,  jusqu^d  la  houletteP  But  it  seems 
hardl}^  likely  that  within  fifteen  years  after  Leonids 
death  (Baglione,  writing  in  1642,  speaks  of  the  collec- 
tion as  already  formed),  any  one  — even  a Prince  Bor- 
ghese — could  have  gathered  together  the  whole  work 
of  an  artist  who  had  drawn  every  one  of  note  in  Rome, 
or  even  that  he  could  have  collected  400  of  the  drawings 
which  had  been  scattered  among  so  many  private 
owners,  ^^in  every  house  in  the  city.^’  The  very  fact  that 
the  portraits  were  such  satisfactory  likenesses,  and  so 
universally  popular,  would  have  made  their  possessors 
unwilling  to  give  them  up.  The  size  of  the  collection, 
together  with  the  fact  (upon  which  both  Baglione  and 
Mariette  dwell)  that  it  was  such  a complete  series 
of  persons  of  note  in  every  walk  of  life  in  Rome,  suggests 
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at  once  that  in  large  part  at  least  the  drawings  were  the 
originals,  which  the  artist  kept  in  his  own  portfolio, 
and  from  which  he  made  finished  copies  for  his  sitters 
— and  even  for  other  clients.  This  was  a common  and 
not  unnatural  practice  with  artists  who  made  a distinct 
profession  of  crayon  portraits.  It  was  followed  through- 
out several  generations  in  the  atelier  of  the  Clouets,  and 
in  Leonids  case  it  is  suggested  all  the  more  strongly  by 
the  varied  character  of  the  drawings  themselves. 

In  any  case,  it  is  strikingly  clear  that  alike  in  Leonids 
own  eyes  and  in  those  of  his  contemporaries,  a large 
share  of  the  interest  of  his  work  lay  not  merely  in  the 
merit  of  the  drawings,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  formed 
so  complete  a series  of  portraits  of  well-known  person- 
ages. It  was  a point  of  view  characteristic  not  only  of 
the  artist  himself,  but  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  The  great 
period  of  art  had  given  way  for  the  most  part  to  a period 
of  secondary  things,  in  which  the  point  of  view  both  of 
artists  and  of  their  public  was  widely  different  from 
what  it  had  been  before.  The  instinctive  enjoyment  of 
works  of  art  had  changed  into  an  interest  in  the  subject 
of  art,  — an  interest  intellectual  and  self-conscious, 
and  not  a little  artificial  and  a thing  of  fashion.  There 
dawned  the  day  of  amateurs  and  collectors,  of  cono- 
scenti and  dilettanti.  And  in  this  change,  nothing  was 
more  striking  than  the  position  of  the  painters  them- 
selves. The  great  achievements  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture in  the  centuries  preceding  had  won  such  prestige  for 
art  and  for  the  profession  of  artist,  that  down  into  the 
third  and  fourth  generations  its  practitioners  were  able 
to  live  on  their  inheritance  — a prestige  great  enough 
to  bestow  a halo  of  reflected  glory  upon  the  heads  of 
even  the  most  mediocre  performers.  The  patron  of  the 
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Size  of  the  original  engraving,  5%  X 3^^  inches 
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great  period  who  was  fond  of  pictures  but  indifferent 
to  painters,  had  been  succeeded  by  the  patronizing 
dilettante  who  won  a certain  importance  by  attaching 
a painter  or  two  to  his  train.  The  painters,  for  their 
part,  were  quick  to  respond  to  this  new  attitude, — 
stepping  forward  willingly  enough  as  important  figures 
on  the  stage,  and  passing  into  the  front  rank  ahead 
of  their  patrons  and  masters.  Their  auto-Titratti,  once 
mere  things  of  curiosity,  painted  to  fill  an  empty  hour, 
studies  in  a mirror  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  a model, 
had  now  become  objects  of  importance  and  price.  The 
great  masters  of  the  Renaissance  had  been  content  to 
record  their  features  in  some  corner  of  their  crowded 
compositions,  — to  stand  as  secondary  figures  amidst 
a group  of  bystanders  in  the  background,  like  as  not  in 
working  dress.  The  painters  of  the  Seicento,  however, 
did  themselves  full  justice,  in  careful  portraits  which 
overlooked  nothing  of  interest  in  their  physiognomy,  — 
and  these  portraits  no  less  a person  than  a Cardinal  de^ 
Medici  collected  eagerly  for  his  Sala  dei  Pittori.  The 
nuance  is  very  nicely  expressed  by  Van  Dyck  in  his 
Iconography.  Knighted  himself,  he  does  full  honour 
to  a profession  which  has  raised  him  so  high,  and 
chooses  the  subjects  he  is  to  immortalize  by  his  etching 
needle,  not  from  the  great  persons  among  whom  he 
moved  on  such  familiar  terms,  but  from  his  confreres 
and  collaborators.  And  these  worthies  he  presents 
not  at  all  in  the  matter-of-fact  attitude  of  plainspoken 
craftsmen  in  his  employ  — specialists  in  animals,  land- 
scape, fabrics,  or  fruit  and  flowers,  all  intent  upon  their 
work  — but  with  the  assured  bearing  of  celebrated 
personages.  The  easy  and  confident  attitudes  of  their 
portraits,  the  heads  gracefully  poised  or  else  erect  and 
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noble/’  the  expressions  amiable  and  urbane  or  digni- 
fied and  grave,  the  draperies  casually  but  elegantly  cast 
over  one  shoulder,  and  the  whole  impression  capped 
by  the  dignity  of  a Latin  inscription  in  formal  Roman 
letters,  — all  join  in  affirming  that  you  have  before  you 
a person  of  distinction,  and  that  you  may  consider 
yourself  lucky  to  have  his  portrait. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Leoni  turned  to  the  task 
which  he  intended  to  be  the  culmination  of  his  career, 

• — the  execution  in  engraving  of  a selected  series,  from 
among  all  his  portraits,  of  the  men  of  talent  of  his  day. 
He  had  drawn  every  one  from  the  Pope  down,  but  of 
all  these  portraits  those  which  offered  most  interest  to 
the  artist  and  his  contemporaries,  those  which  appealed 
to  them  as  the  most  worthy  of  being  handed  down  to 
posterity,  were  those  not  of  ^^all  the  Popes,  Cardinal 
Princes  and  other  titled  Signori  and  persons  of  rank,” 
but  of  the  virtuosi:  — for  the  most  part  Leoni’s  fellow 
craftsmen,  painters,  sculptors  and  architects,  but  also 
poets  and  writers,  several  mathematicians,  and  one  or 
two  amateurs  et  curieux.  Outsiders,  no  doubt,  crept  into 
the  list,  men  who  could  hardly  claim  the  distinction 
on  the  ground  of  their  talents  or  of  their  fame.  Leoni’s 
enterprise  was  so  immediately  successful,  his  plates 
were  so  popular  and  so  highly  esteemed,  that  he  may 
have  had  to  include  in  his  list  portraits  which  lay 
quite  outside  the  scope  of  his  original  intention,  por- 
traits of  Signori  titolati  and  other  influential  patrons 
whose  requests  could  hardly  be  refused,  or  of  well-to- 
do  candidates,  the  Viri  Romce  of  his  time,  able  to  offer 
the  usual  acceptable  inducements,  commissions  too 
profitable  to  decline.  But  in  general  he  stuck  to  his 
purpose,  and  his  work  is  to  be  remembered  first  of  all 
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as  that  which  he  intended  it  to  be,  a collection  of  por- 
traits of  virtuosi. 

Leoni  died  leaving  his  task  incomplete,  and  we  have 
no  record  which  shows  how  ambitious  an  undertaking 
he  had  set  before  himself,  nor  any  complete  list  of  the 
persone  virtuose  whose  portraits  he  intended  to  engrave. 
But  we  have  a good  deal  of  light  on  this  point  from  a 
collection  of  twenty-seven  crayon  portraits  by  Leoni 
now  in  the  Biblioteca  Marucelliana.  This  collection 
seems  to  have  been  formed  in  the  XVUth  century; 
the  drawings  are  carefully  mounted,  bound  in  a hand- 
some binding  of  that  period,  and  followed  by  an  index, 
written  in  a XVIIth-century  hand.  In  the  index,  more- 
over, the  portraits  are  classified  according  to  profession, 
Pittori,  ScuUori,  Mathematici,  and  Poeti.  Mariette,  in 
telling  of  the  sale  of  the  d’Aubigny  collection  in  1747, 
is  particularly  interested  in  Leonids  portraits  of  artists, 
and  gives  a list  of  thirty  of  them.  He  adds:  y avaitj 

outre  cela,  dans  la  suite , les  desseins  des  portraits  des 
artistes  que  le  Padouan  a graves.^^  Unfortunately,  of 
these  last  he  does  not  give  the  names,  but  as  none  of 
the  thirty  he  does  name  were  engraved,  and  as  of  the 
twenty-seven  in  the  Marucelliana  all  but  nine  were 
engraved,  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  to  this  series  that 
Mariette  refers.  The  Marucelliana  series  thus  formed 
part  of  the  Borghese  collection,  and  was  sold,  appar- 
ently intact,  at  the  d’Aubigny  sale;  within  five  years 
it  had  drifted  back  to  Italy,  to  find  its  final  home  in 
the  Florentine  Library.  But  what  is  of  most  interest 
is  that  it  was  selected  at  so  early  a date,  as  a distinct 
series,  from  among  the  four  hundred  drawings  belong- 
ing to  the  Prince  Borghese.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  up 
entirely  of  portraits  of  virtuosi,  that  the  drawings  are 
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Size  of  the  original  engraving,  5Y2  X 4%  inches 
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classified  from  that  point  of  view,  and  that  all  but  nine 
of  them  were  engraved  (and  that  among  these  nine  were 
names  which  Leoni  could  hardly  have  intended  not  to 
include  in  his  list  — such  as  Agostino  and  Annibale 
Carracci,  and  Caravaggio),  and  finally  the  close  corres- 
pondence between  the  drawings  and  the  engravings  — 
all  go  far  to  show  that  the  Marucelliana  portraits  are 
those  which  Leoni  originally  selected  for  his  gran  fatica 
virtuosa,  and  that  these  are  the  very  drawings  from 
which  he  worked. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  nearly  fifty  years  old  that 
Leoni  turned  to  engraving.  By  that  time  his  reputation 
was  already  made,  and  the  bulk  of  his  work  as  a por- 
traitist in  crayons  was  already  done.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
his  busiest  days  were  over,  leaving  him  free  to  take  up 
the  burin  more  or  less  as  a diversion.  A comment  of 
Mariette^s  suggests  the  possibility  that  in  deciding  to 
engrave  a series  of  portraits  of  virtuosi,  Leoni  took  up  for 
a second  time  an  idea  which  he  had  carried  out  some 
years  before  in  crayons.  Mariette  points  out  that  most 
of  his  portraits  of  artists  were  drawn  about  the  year 
1614.  ^est  I ^annee  dans  laquelle  je  le  vois  le  plus  occupe 
de  dessiner  les  portraits  des  principaux  artistes  contempo- 
rains.  J^en  ai  plusieurs,  etj^en  connois  beaucoup  d^autres 
encore,  dontje  donnerai  ci-apres  la  liste,  qui  portent  presque 
tons  cette  date.^^  It  was  not  until  seven  years  later,  in 
1621,  that  Leoni  began  to  execute  these  portraits  on 
copper.  Baglione  tells  of  this  enterprise  in  a fashion 
(and  probably  according  to  a version)  quite  his  own. 
^‘The  Cavaliere  Padovano  undertook  an  important 
and  laborious  task  — una  gran  fatica  virtuosa  — and 
from  it  came  a serious  illness  which  laid  him  low.  He 
determined  to  make  a long  series  of  portraits  of  va- 
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rious  Princes  and  of  men  of  talent  in  every  profession, 
and  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  These  he  engraved 
in  aquaforte,  and  retouched  with  the  burin  most  care- 
fully and  with  exquisite  stipple  work,  — so  that  better 
work  and  better  likenesses  cannot  be  imagined.  But 
not  being  accustomed  to  such  great  labour,  he  was 
made  ill  by  it,  and  suffered  such  severe  pains  in  his 
stomach,  accompanied  by  such  severe  asthma,  that  he 
was  unable  to  breathe,  — and  after  having  arranged  all 
his  affairs,  failing  suddenly,  in  about  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  life  he  passed  from  this  life  to  the  next.’’ 
Baglione  rarely  makes  any  pretension  to  exactness 
or  clear  statement,  and  this  entertaining  version  seems 
hardly  to  correspond  to  the  facts,  in  the  light  of  the 
engravings  themselves.  The  first  of  Leoni’s  finished 
plates  was  dated  1621,  and  is  the  only  plate  dated  of  that 
year.  There  was  only  one  plate,  again,  dated  from  the 
next  year.  In  1623  there  were  five,  in  1624,  three,  and  in 
1625,  ten.  1625,  then,  must  have  been  the  climax,  in 
point  of  labour,  of  the  gran  fatica  virtuosa  which  so  im- 
pressed Baglione.  But  Ijeoni  continued  to  work  along 
for  three  years  more : there  is  one  plate  dated  1626,  three 
in  1627,  and  one  in  1628.  Of  the  forty  plates  catalogued 
by  Bartsch,  thus,  only  twenty-five  are  dated.  There  is 
no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  remaining  fifteen  plates 
were  all  done  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  Leoni’s  life.  Even 
if  we  grant  that  assumption,  out  of  grace  to  Baglione’s 
theory,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  what  could 
be  called  a back-breaking  effort  at  any  one  time.  It 
seems  likely  therefore  that  the  si  gran  dolore  di  stomaco 
which  cut  short  the  breath  of  the  Cavaliere  Ottavio,  was 
due  to  other  and  less  abnormal  causes,  and  that  the 
cause  and  effect  presented  by  Baglione,  was  due  to  the 
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Size  of  the  original  drawing,  91/2  X QV2  inches 
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ingenuity  of  a XVIIth-century  medical  diagnosis.  More 
likely  still,  perhaps,  it  was  due  to  some  story  vaguely 
remembered  by  the  biographer,  and  grown  more  pointed 
and  striking  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years.  It  must  be 
noted,  too,  that  in  the  lives  of  the  Leoni,  both  father  and 
son,  biographers  have  been  badly  off,  in  the  past,  in  re- 
gard to  precise  dates.  The  contradictions  of  those  who 
offer  us  definite  dates  are  no  less  baffling  than  the  vague- 
ness of  those  who  content  themselves  with  some  such 
general  statement  as  ^Tn  the  time  of  Gregory  XIIP^  — 
a period  which  covered  thirteen  years.  Recently,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  discovered  in  the  church  register  of 
S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  the  entry  referring  to  the  burial  of 
Ottavio  Leoni  in  1630.  As  Baglione  says  he  died  at  the 
age  of  about  52,  we  may  take  his  dates  as  1578-1630. 
In  the  assortment  of  dates  offered  for  Lodovico,  the  most 
likely  are  1531-1606. 

We  are  able  to  follow  Leonids  brief  apprentissage 
from  the  beginning,  in  a group  of  experimental  plates, 
quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  his  work,  and  which 
Bartsch  very  properly  groups  together  at  the  head  of  his 
list  (Nos.  1-13).  Leonids  first  plate,  very  obviously,  is 
the  portrait  of  Giacomo  Antonio  Manini  which  Bartsch 
catalogues  as  No.  1.  It  is  plainly  the  effort  of  a man  who 
has  never  handled  a burin  before,  — and  so  unsuccessful 
an  effort  that  he  might  well  have  concluded  never  to 
take  it  up  again.  A second  attempt  (B.  2),  as  well  as  a 
first  try  at  another  head  {Ambrogio  Ciocca  B.  5)  were 
equally  complete  failures,  but  the  artist  persisted,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  producing  very  interesting  plates 
(B.  3 and  B.  4)  of  both  these  portraits.  In  both  of 
them  the  heads  are  large  enough  to  give  the  engraver 
room  to  work  at  his  ease,  and  the  result  has  the  rapid 
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and  spontaneous  quality  of  a pen-and-ink  drawing.  In- 
deed it  is  evident  that  Leoni  was  not  preoccupied  with 
following  an  engraver^s  technique,  but  laid  in  his  lines 
exactly  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  with  a pen, 
freely  and  openly,  without  any  thought  of  minute  pre- 
cision, and  without  correcting  or  reenforcing  the  lines 
already  laid.  Both  plates  are  in  every  respect  just  what 
would  be  expected  in  the  work  of  an  accomplished  artist 
who  turns  his  hand  to  an  unfamiliar  metier;  the  heads 
are  admirably  drawn  and  of  remarkable  spirit  and  vivac- 
ity, and  the  artist  is  so  far  quite  innocent  of  any  of  the 
conventions,  as  well  as  of  the  peculiar  possibilities  and 
qualities,  of  engraving.  In  the  next  few  plates,  Leoni 
draws  closer  to  engraver^s  methods.  He  makes  rapid 
progress;  both  in  skill  of  hand  and  in  technical  knowl- 
edge, and  experiments  in  various  different  manners.  In 
the  Lodovico  Bertucci  (B.  11),  he  tries  a fuller  use  of  dot- 
ting, while  in  one  or  two  other  heads  — those  for  ex- 
ample in  B.  7 — he  follows  with  remarkable  skill  the 
classic  method  of  pure  line.  But  he  still  has  decided  ups 
and  downs.  Beside  very  successful  plates,  such  as  the 
Marco  Zeppo  (B.  8)  and  Lodovico  Bertucci  (B.  11),  are 
several  complete  failures,  one  of  them,  unfortunately, 
the  portrait  of  himself  (B.  6)  which  is  after  one  of  the 
best  of  his  drawings.  We  even  find  successes  and  fail- 
ures side  by  side  on  the  same  plate,  — as  in  the  group 
of  four  studies  of  heads  (B.  13). 

But  whether  good  or  bad,  these  early  plates  are  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  Leonids  work,  both  in  char- 
acter and  in  intention.  They  are  studies,  rather  than 
plates  intended  to  be  published,  executed  in  the  spirit 
of  an  artist  who  is  amusing  himself  or  searching  out  his 
way,  and  they  have  something  of  the  personal  and 
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spontaneous  quality  of  sketches.  This  quality,  so  rare 
in  portrait  engraving,  was  peculiarly  natural  to  Leoni, 
who  combined  an  instinctive  facility  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  a portraitist  of  long  experience.  In 
fact,  one  is  tempted  to  regret  that  he  did  not  disregard 
the  conventional  forms  and  continue  working  in  this 
freer  and  more  unconscious  early  manner.  The  early 
plates  are  indeed  so  different  in  method  and  spirit  that 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  lead  up  to  those  which  follow; 
the  change  is  so  sudden  and  decided  that  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for,  and  one  wonders  whether  these  early  plates 
were  done  as  a preparation  for  his  later  task,  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  casual  experiments, 
which  aroused  his  interest  and  inspired  him  with  the  idea 
of  producing  a set  of  portraits  of  interesting  personages. 

In  any  case,  Leoni  approached  this  latter  undertaking 
in  a wholly  different  spirit;  banishing  all  suggestion  of 
sketches  and  studies,  and  devoting  himself  to  produc- 
ing a ^‘uniform  edition’^  of  finished  plates,  all  of  them 
about  the  same  size,  and  consistent  in  style  and  treat- 
ment, — the  portraits  framed  in  with  a neat  moulding, 
signed,  dated,  and  with  the  name  inscribed  in  proper 
Latin  form;  accepting,  in  short,  all  the  usual  forms  and 
conventions  of  portrait  engraving : everything  which  the 
public  of  the  time  wanted  and  expected  in  a published 
plate.  He  also  dropped  the  more  free  and  spontaneous 
methods  of  his  first  plates,  forcing  himself  to  work  on  a 
smaller  scale,  more  carefully  and  precisely,  and  more  or 
less  according  to  a deliberate  system. 

But  in  spite  of  the  rather  conventional  ambition  with 
which  he  set  to  work  on  the  plates  of  this  published 
series,  they  showed  from  the  beginning  certain  decidedly 
original  traits.  First  of  all,  in  the  heads,  instead  of 
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modelling  the  form  by  the  usual  system  of  graver  lines 
in  smoothly  flowing  curves,  he  relied  on  a few  expressive 
outlines.  For  the  modelling  inside  these  outlines,  he 
resorted  to  a very  simple  use  of  dotting.  In  contrast  to 
this  treatment  of  the  head,  the  figures  and  costumes,  the 
hair,  and  generally  the  backgrounds,  were  executed 
with  shading  lines.  The  hair  was  managed  with  partic- 
ular cleverness.  Instead  of  resigning  himself  to  a con- 
ventional mannerism,  as  early  engravers  were  apt  to  do, 
or  resorting  to  a loose  and  suggestive  treatment,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a painter  with  little  experience 
in  engraving,  Leoni  follows  his  model  closely,  by  a 
method  that  is  a peculiar  combination  of  nature  and  art, 
rendering  the  hair  very  directly  with  firm  and  distinct 
lines,  so  arranged  as  to  give  an  extraordinary  impression 
of  reality,  as  if  he  had  copied  hair  for  hair.  Yet  this  is 
done  without  a trace  of  microscopic  niggling,  and  with 
admirable  breadth,  so  that  the  whole  is  well  massed, 
and  so  that  he  is  even  able  in  most  cases  to  bring  out 
very  effectively  the  relative  value  of  the  colour. 

These  contrasting  methods  of  treating  the  different 
parts  of  the  design  correspond  very  closely  to  the 
methods  of  his  crayon  drawings,  and  must  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  inspired  by  them,  although,  perhaps, 
unconsciously.  Thus,  in  his  drawings  the  hair  is  ren- 
dered by  the  same  distinct  lines,  cleverly  suggestive  of 
nature  in  arrangement;  the  flesh  is  modelled  by  deft 
crayon  touches  smoothly  rubbed  in,  so  that  no  distinct 
strokes  appear;  while  the  figure  and  costume  are  indi- 
cated by  a few  swift  strokes  of  the  crayon.  At  the  begin- 
ning, as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  he  was  unable  to  fol- 
low with  his  burin  this  smooth  flesh  modelling  of  his 
drawings,  and  it  was  in  the  effort  to  do  this  that  he  de- 
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veloped  the  stippling  which  was  to  become  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  his  work.  Thus,  although 
Leonids  technique  is  so  original,  so  unlike  anything  that 
was  being  done  at  the  time  in  Italy,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
go  far  afield  in  a search  for  origins  and  influences.  By 
following  the  gradual  development  of  his  work,  and  by 
comparing  it  to  his  drawings,  we  may  discern  clearly 
enough  that  his  graver  technique  was  inspired  by  the 
methods  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  work  in 
crayon,  — and  that  in  taking  up  engraving  he  did  not 
seek  either  to  imitate  any  particular  existing  model  of 
graver  work,  or  to  startle  the  world  by  new  methods  of 
his  own  devising,  — but  that  he  merely  went  to  work 
in  his  own  way  to  translate  his  drawings  to  copper. 

Let  us  take  exception  to  this  last  phrase : his  aim  was 
not  to  reproduce  the  drawing,  but  to  render  again,  in  a 
different  medium,  the  portrait.  He  was  in  no  sense  a re- 
productive engraver,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
distracted  by  the  temptation  to  reproduce  elaborate 
effects  of  tone  or  of  light  and  shade,  or  to  imitate  tex- 
tures. He  was  a peintre  graveur  in  a very  strict  sense  of 
the  word:  one  who  turned  to  engraving  not  as  an  in- 
dependent art  which  he  was  to  master  for  its  own  sake 
and  to  follow  along  its  own  distinct  paths  — but  merely 
as  a new  medium  for  expressing  the  art  of  portraiture 
which  he  had  already  mastered.  In  the  matter  of  graver 
technique  Leoni  is  wholly  unorthodox.  His  lines  are 
arranged  as  simply  as  possible,  and  he  handles  the  burin 
with  a striking  freedom  — sometimes,  indeed,  with  im- 
patient nonchalance.  He  is  anything  but  timid  when 
there  is  occasion  to  reenforce  or  correct  a line,  — digging 
and  scratching  into  the  copper  in  the  most  unconven- 
tional way,  with  a complete  indifference  to  the  passion 
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for  neat  workmanship  and  skill  of  hand  which  is  the 
mark  of  the  professional  engraver.  But  these  same  out- 
lines are  delicate  and  sensitive  when  necessary,  and  in  no 
case  are  they  ever  loose  or  vague  in  intention;  in  spite 
of  his  impatient  burin,  his  drawing  is  vigorous  and  pre- 
cise. Leoni  is  enough  of  an  amateur  to  have  at  times 
what  may  be  called  failures,  but  his  best  plates  — most 
of  his  plates  — have  the  expressiveness,  the  vitality  and 
the  clearness  of  intention,  which  is  the  particular  stamp 
of  original  work. 

Taking  up  the  art  late  in  life,  working  at  it  only  a 
few  years,  and  with  a comparatively  limited  ambition 
(from  a technical  point  of  view),  Leoni  never  became 
an  engraver  of  the  first  rank.  But  he  remains  an  inter- 
esting and  exceptional  man,  — worthy  of  a very  differ- 
ent place  from  the  far  corner  to  which  he  has  been  rele- 
gated as  little  more  than  a curiosity,  by  the  oblivion  of 
two  centuries.  His  work  has  a twofold  interest:  first 
for  the  excellence  of  his  plates  as  portraits,  and  secondly 
for  the  originality  of  his  technique. 

It  has  just  been  pointed  out  that  this  technical  origi- 
nality, for  which  alone  Leoni  is  remembered,  developed 
in  his  work  only  by  degrees,  and  only,  so  to  speak,  inci- 
dentally. His  first  plates  betray  no  ambition  of  seeking 
for  original  methods,  and  indeed  no  technical  preten- 
sions of  any  sort.  He  is  intent  not  on  his  workman- 
ship, but  on  his  portrait,  and  concentrates  his  attention 
on  a few  expressive  outlines.  Even  now,  at  the  outset,  he 
uses  stippling  for  modelling  the  face,  but  it  is  stippling  of 
the  simplest  kind,  no  more  than  a few  scattered  dots, 
such  as  any  engraver,  even  the  most  traditional,  might 
have  employed.  It  is  obvious  that  Leoni  employed  it 
not  at  all  as  an  original  manner,  but  only  because  it 
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corresponded  better  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  render  the  faces  in  his  drawings,  than  the 
usual  method  of  graver  lines  neatly  tapered,  evenly  laid, 
and  planned  in  just  the  proper  curves.  He  ran  no  risk  of 
involving  himself  in  a problem  of  arrangement  of  lines 
which  might  prove  beyond  him,  and  end  in  confusion 
and  failure.  Such  a use  of  dotting,  far  from  being  unique 
or  original,  is  a natural  solution  of  many  difficulties,  — 
a solution  to  which  many  another  engraver  more  ex- 
perienced than  Leoni  has  often  resorted,  and  with  which 
every  amateur  draughtsman  in  pen  and  ink  is  familiar. 
And  for  an  artist  as  yet  uncertain  of  his  technique,  but 
very  certain  of  the  effect  he  wished  to  produce,  it  was 
doubly  natural  to  turn  to  some  such  tentative  method  as 
this.  But  Leoni  was  artist  enough  to  realize  instinctively 
that  the  method  — tentative  or  not  — answered  his  pur- 
pose, and  therefore,  being  an  artist  rather  than  a crafts- 
man, and  having  no  ambition  to  rival  professional  en- 
gravers in  points  of  technical  skill,  he  clung  to  it,  and 
went  ahead  serenely  for  the  next  year  or  two  with  his 
simple  open  dotting.  By  degrees  he  realized  that  it  was 
not  only  a method  that  would  do,  but  that  for  his  par- 
ticular purpose  it  was  better  than  any  other. 

Thus,  Leoni  is  by  no  means  to  be  identified  with  the 
type  of  engraver  who  devotes  himself  to  technical  origi- 
nality per  se,  — to  inventing  and  developing  new 
methods  from  the  mere  ardour  of  innovation  and  dis- 
covery. He  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  inventors 
of  gravure  au  maillet,  pointille  and  the  maniere  au  crayon; 
even  when  he  had  learned  to  use  stipple  in  the  most  deli- 
cate and  finished  manner  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
execute  the  whole  plate  in  stipple.  His  originality  lies  in 
having  realized  the  fitness  for  his  particular  purpose  of 
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Leoni.  Cristofano  Ronchali  da  Pomeranci 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  9Y2  X 6Y2  inches 
In  the  Biblioteca  Marucelliana,  Florence 
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Leoni.  Cristofano  Ronchali  da  Pomeranci 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  5Y2  X 4i/4  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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a method  which  to  him  must  have  seemed  not  so  much 
original  as  natural  and  familiar.  He  saw  that  he  had 
little  to  gain  by  laboriously  mastering  the  orthodox 
methods  of  shading  with  graver  lines,  and  very  wisely 
turned  away  from  a fruitless  perseverance,  — from  the 
fatal  persistence  which  has  reduced  more  than  one  gifted 
engraver  to  a conventional  mediocrity.  By  doing  so,  he 
condemned  himself  to  decided  shortcomings,  but  he 
saved  what  was  personal  and  original  in  his  talent.  Even 
had  he  acquired  sufficient  command  of  the  burin  to  fol- 
low these  conventional  methods,  to  have  accepted  them 
would  have  involved  sacrificing  something  of  what  he 
wished  to  express,  — would  have  meant  translating  the 
design  he  had  in  mind  into  the  peculiar  idiom  of  burin 
work.  Working  on  such  small  plates,  to  have  depended 
entirely  on  lines  would  have  forced  him  to  omit  — or  to 
simplify  unduly  — something  of  the  delicate  modelling 
of  his  drawings.  And  in  these  small  plates,  stipple 
offered  not  only  a more  direct  but  a much  more  supple 
and  elastic  method. 

It  was  in  1623,  two  years  after  he  had  begun  to  pub- 
lish his  plates,  that  Leoni  began  to  realize  the  further 
possibilities  of  stipple.  In  the  portrait  of  Cesare  d^Arpino, 
of  1621,  the  stippling  consisted  of  only  a few  judiciously 
placed  dots;  — in  the  Bernini  of  1622,  and  the  Clodiano 
of  1623,  it  was  a little  finer,  but  still  open  enough  and 
light  in  tone,  and  leaving  a good  deal  of  white  paper. 
But  in  the  Tempesta  of  1623  and  the  Marini  of  1624 
the  face  is  closely  worked  with  stipple  and  the  model- 
ling more  fully  developed.  On  comparing  these  two 
plates  with  the  drawings  from  which  they  were  done, 
it  is  evident  that  this  step  forward  was  not  due  to  any 
sudden  impulse  of  technical  ambition,  or  to  any  sudden 
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development  of  his  skill,  but  rather  that  it  was  encour- 
aged by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  in  these  two  draw- 
ings the  faces  are  much  more  elaborately  modelled  and 
darker  in  tone.  The  stippling  is  effective  but  decidedly 
coarse;  — one  feels  that  the  engraver  has  not  yet  a per- 
fect control  of  his  method,  and  in  the  next  year  he  made 
a decided  failure  of  the  portrait  of  Galileo,  although 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  drawings.  By  1625,  however, 
Leoni  is  quite  in  his  stride;  his  skill  of  hand  suddenly 
develops  to  its  highest  point,  and  he  shows  a perfect 
understanding  of  his  technique.  This  year  is  also  his 
busiest  — producing  no  less  than  ten  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  plates  which  are  dated,  and  among  them,  four 
which  are  perhaps  the  finest  he  ever  did : Ciabrera,  Stig- 
liano,  Paoli  di  Pesaro,  and  the  Portrait  of  Himself  (B.  9). 
These  four  plates  set  forth  at  their  best  Leonids  charac- 
teristic qualities,  and  also  the  faults  and  limitations 
which  he  was  never  to  overcome  — for  in  the  remaining 
five  years  of  his  career  he  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
standard  he  achieved  in  1625. 

Purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  technical  skill,  the 
Portrait  of  Himself  meiy  be  taken  as  Leonids  masterpiece, 
although,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  technical  master- 
pieces, it  is  by  no  means  his  most  interesting  plate.  It 
shows,  too,  how  rapidly  his  skill  had  advanced,  and  how 
decidedly  his  methods  had  developed  within  these  four 
years.  In  his  first  plates,  he  had  relied  almost  entirely 
upon  lines,  deeply  cut,  and  rather  coarse  in  execution. 
His  burin  is  now  far  more  skilful,  working  with  a light 
and  sure  touch,  — and  his  stippling  has  become  so  fine 
and  delicate  that  in  the  face  of  this  portrait  (as  in  vari- 
ous others)  he  is  able  to  dispense  with  lines  entirely: 
to  draw  in  tone,  as  he  had  done  in  the  faces  of  his  crayon 
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portraits.  The  contours  and  even  the  outlines  of  the 
features  are  indicated  by  carefully  shaded  stippled  sur- 
faces, — so  skilfully  managed  that  his  drawing  is  no 
whit  less  sure  and  precise  than  when  he  worked  with  out- 
line alone  and  used  the  sharpest  of  graver  lines. 

Leonids  graver  work  is  less  interesting  and  less  suc- 
cessful than  his  stipple.  Even  for  a skilful  burinist,  it 
would  have  been  something  of  a problem  to  find  a 
method  of  handling  lines  which  would  harmonize  with 
the  delicately  stippled  faces,  and  Leoni,  with  his  inex- 
perienced hand  and  rather  impatient  temper,  was  un- 
able to  devise  one.  He  succeeded  more  than  once  to  a 
considerable  degree,  but  he  never  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  result,  for  he  kept  changing 
and  experimenting,  and  never  settled  down  to  any  one 
consistent  method.  In  his  first  plates,  the  rather  free 
and  scratchy  graver  lines  with  which  he  renders  the 
costume  serve  their  purpose  well  enough,  but  as  his 
stippling  became  more  delicate  and  refined  he  naturally 
tried  to  bring  his  graver  work  up  to  the  mark.  In  most 
cases,  moreover,  the  elaborate  details  of  these  costumes 
called  for  a neater  and  more  precise  handling.  In  his 
effort  to  achieve  this,  Leoni  fell  at  once  into  the  op- 
posite extreme  from  his  early  scratchiness;  and  in  try- 
ing to  be  precise,  became  hard  and  rigid.  Reacting  from 
this,  and  perhaps  more  or  less  out  of  patience,  he  tried 
various  expedients,  most  of  them  unsuccessful,  and  often 
an  unfortunate  combination  of  both  faults  — being  both 
scratchy  and  hard.  The  same  difficulty  in  managing 
graver  lines  is  even  more  obvious  in  his  backgrounds. 
Wherever  they  are  carried  out  in  stipple,  they  are  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  but  Leoni  persisted  in  trying  to  lay  in 
parts  of  the  backgrounds  of  nearly  all  his  plates  with  the 
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conventional  systems  of  more  or  less  concentric  curves 
devised  by  the  engravers  of  the  North.  Why  he  should 
have  done  so,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Possibly  from  a lingering 
respect  for  tradition;  possibly  he  did  not  trust  stipple 
for  carrying  out  such  dark  tones;  perhaps  he  wanted  to 
contrast  the  delicate  transparency  of  the  stippled  por- 
tion against  a more  vigorous  and  solid  patch  of  shadow. 
But  whatever  the  reason,  he  failed  almost  without  ex- 
ception, and  these  badly  executed  backgrounds  are  the 
most  noticeable  defect  in  all  but  a few  of  his  prints. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  matter,  and 
this  leads  us  to  one  of  the  most  striking  qualities  of 
Leonids  work;  his  remarkable  feeling  for  tone.  In  his 
graver  work,  Leoni  is  interested  first  of  all  not  in  the 
finished  rendering  of  details,  but  in  qualities  of  tone.  In 
spite  of  his  difficulties  and  his  uncertain  skill,  he  suc- 
ceeded remarkably,  — and  his  success  in  this  is  one  of 
the  chief  points  of  interest  in  his  work.  It  is  also,  hardly 
less  than  his  use  of  stipple,  a ground  for  his  claim  to 
originality,  to  a distinct  place  in  the  development  of  the 
art,  for  in  certain  respects  he  went  further  than  any  en- 
graver before  his  time,  — and  much  further  than  any 
work  he  could  have  had  before  his  eyes. 

In  Leonids  earliest  plates,  the  element  of  tone  plays  a 
very  small  part:  they  are  outline  drawings  with  just 
enough  shading  to  strengthen  the  modelling,  and  except 
for  the  dark  spot  of  hair,  there  is  little  suggestion  of 
colour  value.  But  as  his  skill  increased  he  paid  more 
attention  to  it,  until  finally  tone  and  colour  value  be- 
came the  dominating  elements  in  his  composition.  His 
range  of  tones  is  modest  enough;  he  rarely  tries  to  pro- 
duce very  dark  shades  (the  stumbling  block  over  which 
so  many  engravers  have  fallen),  or  to  keep  his  whole 
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Leoni.  Giovanni  Battista  Marini 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  9^2  X 9V2  inches 
In  the  Biblioteca  Marucelliana,  Florence 
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Leoni.  Giovanni  Battista  Marini 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  5%  X 4^4  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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plate  pitched  in  a very  high  key  — dancing  about  in 
high  lights,  with  a play  of  luminous  shadows  — as  in  the 
manner  of  Mellan.  He  does  not  venture  into  striking 
effects  of  chiaroscuro;  he  refrains  from  such  superflui- 
ties as  laborious  imitation  of  textures;  and  in  general 
he  avoids  any  excessive  complication  of  his  task,  — 
whether  in  technique  or  in  design.  He  has  none  of  the 
reproductive  engraver’s  attitude  toward  tone,  but  is 
concerned  with  it  chiefly  as  an  element  of  design;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  he  does  not  try  necessarily  even 
to  follow  the  tones  of  the  original  crayon  drawing,  but 
treats  his  engraving  in  this  respect  as  a new  composition, 
often  simplifying  the  drawing  to  a considerable  degree. 

Leoni’s  greatest  obstacle  in  this  matter  is  his  diffi- 
culty in  managing  his  graver  lines.  The  stippled  por- 
tions of  his  plates  invariably  are  fine  in  tone,  but  the 
parts  executed  in  line  are  often  very  unsatisfactory  in 
this  respect.  The  Paoli  di  Pesaro  may  be  taken  as  a good 
example  of  this.  Had  the  rest  of  the  plate  been  equal  to 
the  face,  it  would  have  been  Leoni’s  masterpiece:  the 
finely  drawn  head,  so  well  modelled,  so  delicate  in  tone, 
and  so  vigorous  in  character,  seems  to  me  the  finest  he 
ever  did,  but  beside  it  he  set  a wretched  background,  and 
a costume  meaningless  in  tone  and  hard  and  rigid  in 
execution.  But  when  his  graver  work  is  satisfactory,  the 
tone  of  the  whole  plate  is  unusually  interesting,  and  at 
times  he  succeeds  in  pulling  the  whole  plate  together,  so 
to  speak,  in  a remarkable  manner.  As  his  plates  are 
never  showy  and  pretentious,  and  never  aim  at  brilliant 
and  striking  effects,  it  is  easy  for  the  real  delicacy  of 
their  qualities  of  tone  to  pass  unperceived.  What  he  was 
capable  of  in  this  respect  may  be  seen  in  the  Ciabrera, 
an  unostentatious  bit  of  work,  but  so  delicate  in  its 
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silvery  gray  tone,  so  perfect  in  its  subtle  contrasts  of 
colour-value,  and  yet  so  sober  and  restrained,  that 
among  all  the  portraits  engraved  with  the  burin  up  to 
1625,  it  would  be  hard  to  match  it  in  these  respects. 
Indeed  it  achieves  that  delicate  relation  of  tone  between 
figure  and  background  which  goes  by  the  somewhat  loose 
name  of  atmospheric  quality.  And  in  this  quiet  and  re- 
strained accordance  of  tone,  together  with  the  subor- 
dination of  all  other  parts  of  the  design  to  the  head,  we 
may  perceive  Leonids  ideal.  ^ 

It  was  the  peculiar  quality  of  this  ideal,  in  fact,  that 
was  the  chief  cause  of  Leonids  difficulty  with  his  graver 
lines.  It  is  very  clear  that  his  tentative  attitude  toward 
his  graver  technique  — his  constant  changes  and  experi- 
ments, difficulties  and  failures  — was  not  due  merely 
to  a lack  of  manual  skill,  but  rather  to  his  desire  to 
achieve  with  his  burin  lines  something  more  than  neat- 
ness and  precision  — to  achieve  a higher  artistic  qual- 
ity than  brilliant  finish.  The  elaborate  details  of  his 
costumes  offered  an  opportunity  for  a display  of  techni- 
cal skill  which  a Northern  engraver,  Goltzius,  for  in- 
stance, would  have  eagerly  welcomed.  But  these  tours 
de  force  of  minuteness  and  finish  (which  often  enough 
are  the  chief  distinction  of  Northern  work),  would  have 

1 The  impressions  of  Leoni’s  plates  vary  in  quality  to  a quite  un- 
usual degree.  The  plates  seem  to  have  worn  out  quickly,  and  the  im- 
pressions from  worn  plates  are  dry  and  uninteresting.  The  plates  were 
in  some  cases  retouched,  with  disastrous  results,  and  were  some- 
times printed  with  ink  which  has  turned  brown  and  rusty ; such  prints 
are  almost  worthless.  The  best  impressions  are  printed  with  a silvery 
gray  ink,  on  white  paper.  Usually  the  plates  were  wiped  clean  in 
printing,  but  I have  seen  a few  prints  in  which  the  printer  has  re- 
sorted very  skilfully  to  the  device  of  leaving  ink  on  the  surface  in  cer- 
tain parts,  to  make  up  for  the  wearing  out  of  the  plate.  It  must  be 
pointed  out,  therefore,  that  this  discussion  of  the  qualities  of  tone  and 
colour  value  in  Leoni’s  work  is  intelligible  only  in  reference  to  first- 
class  impressions,  — which  are,  unfortunately,  none  too  common. 
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been  quite  out  of  place  in  a plate  of  Leonids.  The 
Northern  engravers,  in  fact,  by  devoting  themselves  to 
brilliance  and  finish,  to  precision  and  order  in  their 
technique,  were  restricted  to  very  narrow  limits  in  the 
matter  of  tone.  Those  who  could  not  rest  content  within 
those  limits  had  generally  broken  bounds  altogether 
and  taken  refuge  in  etching,  using  it  in  the  most  free 
and  spontaneous  manner.  The  burinists  were  left  to  plod 
along  in  their  smoothly  beaten  path,  — or  rather,  shall 
we  say,  to  mark  time  patiently,  contentedly,  and  with 
a noteworthy  but  somewhat  uninspiring  evenness  of 
step,  until  in  the  end  their  discipline  and  training  were 
directed  into  the  more  ambitious  fields  of  interpretative 
engraving. 

This  discipline  and  training,  this  rigidly  conventional 
tradition  of  workmanship,  was  incompatible  with  Leonids 
Italian  temperament.  The  sacrificing  of  all  things  to 
technical  orthodoxy,  he  would  have  regarded  as  a thing 
without  reason  — indeed  as  the  exact  inversion  of  the 
proper  relation  of  the  artist  to  his  metier.  In  spite  of  his 
shortcomings  as  a burinist,  he  had  too  sound  an  artistic 
instinct  to  be  tempted  away  by  secondary  and  incidental 
qualities  of  perfect  burin  work,  — by  sparkling  but 
meaningless  high  lights,  by  smooth  metallic  polish,  by 
the  diverting  feats  of  minute  details,  by  such  excres- 
cences as  the  much  vaunted  ^‘watered-silk’’  effects. 
The  skill  of  hand  which  he  showed  in  his  more  careful 
bits  of  burin  work  proves  that  he  would  have  been  cap- 
able of  these  interesting  but  sterile  feats,  but  the  fact 
that  in  each  case  he  turned  away  from  this  meticulous 
accuracy  of  workmanship  — even  at  the  risk  of  courting 
failure  in  some  new  experiment  — shows  even  more 
clearly  that  he  had  no  use  for  it.  He  could  have  laid  im- 
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peccably  even  lines  in  smooth  following  curves  or  regu- 
lar cross  hatchings,  as  well  as  other  people ; but  it  was 
precisely  this  result  that  he  wished  to  avoid.  How  much 
he  wished  to  avoid  it,  to  what  pains  he  would  go  in  order 
to  shun  this  set  regularity,  may  be  seen  in  the  graver 
work  of  such  plates  as  the  Ciabrera,  Stigliano^  and 
Menicucci.  In  these,  he  goes  to  the  pains  of  setting  in- 
numerable dots  in  between  his  lines,  rather  than  resort 
to  cross-hatching  or  to  reentering  and  deepening  the 
lines  he  had  already  cut.  Either  of  these  familiar 
methods  would  have  been  of  course  a much  easier  way  of 
deepening  the  tone.  But  cross-hatching  tends  to  break 
up  and  disturb  a tone,  and  deepening  the  lines  in  places 
tends  to  make  it  more  lively.  Leonids  whole  effort  is  to 
keep  his  tone  quiet  and  undisturbed,  and  he  therefore 
accepts  this  laborious  method  of  interdotting,  — which 
not  only  obviates  the  complications  just  mentioned,  but 
also  makes  less  clear  and  distinct  the  simple  lines  he  has 
already  cut,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  him  to  control 
his  tone  at  will.  This  method  was  on  the  whole  his 
most  successful  solution  of  his  difficulties,  and  may  be 
taken  as  his  nearest  approach  to  a final  and  definitive 
technique. 

As  a portraitist,  Leoni  belongs  to  the  middle  order 
— that  of  unpretentious  but  excellent  men  whose  work 
is  first  of  all  accurate,  true,  sincere.  He  does  not  aspire 
to  any  larger  qualities  of  design,  but  is  content  with 
the  modest  role  of  a maker  of  likenesses.  His  composi- 
tion is  commonplace  enough,  — indeed,  he  is  generally 
innocent  of  any  idea  of  composition  at  all.  Being  in- 
terested chiefly  in  the  head,  he  concentrates  his  atten- 
tion upon  that  alone,  giving  only  as  much  of  the  figure 
as  will  contribute  to  the  character  of  the  portrait,  and 
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Leoni.  Galileo  Galilei 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  9Y2  X QY2  inches 
In  the  Biblioteca  Marucelliana,  Florence 
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Leoni.  Galileo  Galilei 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  5^^  X 4%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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in  his  drawings  indicating  that  little  by  a few  summary 
strokes  of  the  crayon.  In  the  heads  themselves  there  is 
little  variety  of  pose;  they  are  usually  in  a rather  full 
three  quarters,  both  head  and  figure  simple  and  erect. 
One  of  his  two  portraits  of  himself  shows  that  he  could, 
when  he  liked,  arrange  the  pose,  the  lines  of  the  figure 
and  draperies,  into  a graceful  composition;  but  in  most 
cases  having  once  seized  the  likeness  and  brought  out 
the  character  in  the  head  to  his  satisfaction,  he  lets  the 
matter  rest,  without  bothering  to  finish  the  details  of 
the  figure,  and  without  concerning  himself  with  the 
effect  of  the  design  as  a whole. 

But  if  Leonids  drawing  rarely  aspires  to  style  or  dis- 
tinction, it  has  in  the  fullest  measure  all  the  compen- 
sating advantages  of  being  unaffected  and  sincere.  He 
is  to  the  last  degree  honest,  straightforward,  and  (one 
falls  back  inevitably  upon  a French  word)  probe.  He 
has,  of  course,  his  own  characteristic  methods  of  de- 
lineation, little  traits  peculiar  to  himself  which  would 
enable  one  to  recognize  a drawing  as  from  his  own  hand, 
— such  as  his  habit  of  accenting  with  a rather  sharp 
black  line,  particular  details  of  the  eyes  and  mouth. 
But  these  only  concern  his  way  of  working,  and  never 
affect  his  way  of  seeing  things:  — they  are  habits  of  the 
hand,  not  of  the  eye.  They  are  not  devices,  mere  short 
cuts  to  avoid  difficulties,  and  they  do  not  become  fixed 
mannerisms,  such  as  so  often  give  to  all  the  work  of  a 
portrait  painter  a tiresome  air  of  family  likenesses. 
Best  of  all,  his  attitude  toward  his  sitter  is  never  arti- 
ficial or  affected  by  any  external  considerations.  He 
presents  his  subject  in  a straightforward  and  matter- 
of-fact  way,*  without  any  preoccupations  of  elegance 
or  distinction  or  decorative  accessories  — without,  in 
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short,  any  of  the  usual  stock  in  trade  devices  of  the  pro- 
fessional portrait  painter.  You  have  the  sitter  as  he  is 
without  any  embellishments  or  improvements,  without 
being  retouched  or  perfected,  or  magnified  by  impres- 
sive or  “ noble airs.  — So  that  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
interest  in  his  compositions,  Leoni’s  portraits  are  not 
commonplace,  and  even  a long  series  of  them  does  not 
grow  monotonous.  He  is  inspired  in  every  case  by  a 
fresh  vision  of  individual  character,  undisturbed  by  any 
fixed  and  preconceived  idea  as  to  what  a portrait  should 
be.  His  faces  not  only  have  no  dulling  family  likeness, 
but  do  not  fall  into  a type,  as  is  such  a common  event 
in  portrait  painting,  particularly  in  France  — types 
of  face,  bearing,  and  expression,  so  strongly  marked 
that  even  without  the  evidence  of  dress  one  easily  recog- 
nizes them  as  belonging  to  a particular  period  or  school. 
Next  to  a head  characteristically  Seicento,  you  will  find 
in  Leonids  work  another  head,  every  quality  of  which 
might  belong  to  the  XIXth  — the  XXth  — century. 
This  convincing  truth  is  apparent  not  only  in  the  fea- 
tures, but  in  every  detail  of  the  portrait : the  poise  of  the 
head  — erect  or  drooping;  — the  necks  — whether  long 
and  scrawny,  or  short  and  squat,  — all  are  set  forth 
with  unquestioning  frankness.  This  trait  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  his  treatment  of  the  hair  — sl  detail  in 
which  portraitists  are  particularly  apt  to  fall  into  a con- 
ventional mannerism.  Leoni  seizes  the  character  of  each 
particular  head,  and  sets  down  long  unkempt  locks, 
neatly  arranged  curls,  or  a close-cropped  pate,  — each 
as  naturally  as  if  he  had  not  even  a suspicion  of  such  a 
thing  as  the  style  of  the  day,  — as  if  he  had  survived 
through  half  a dozen  generations  of  changing  styles  of 
coiffure. 
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Leoni.  Paoli  di  Pesaro 
Size  of  the  origin^,!  drawing,  9^  X 6^2  inches 
In  the  Biblioteca  Marucelliana,  Florence 
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Leoni.  Paoli  di  Pesaro 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  BYo  X 414  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Although  his  drawing  has  few  faults  and  many 
merits,  although  it  is  simple  and  yet  precise  and  accu- 
rate, sensitive,  and  solidly  constructed,  it  is  rather  too 
matter  of  fact  to  claim  any  great  artistic  distinction; 
just  as  his  vision,  his  interpretation  of  his  subject  has 
too  little  imagination  to  achieve  any  decided  spiritual 
quality.  He  is,  in  fact,  what  is  commonly  called  a 
solid’’  draughtsman,  but  without  any  qualities  of 
greatness. 

While  we  cannot  claim  for  Leoni  an  exalted  position 
as  a portraitist,  while  he  is  neither  intense  nor  profound, 
he  seizes  character  strongly  through  the  gift  of  sym- 
pathy. Together  with  the  artistic  capacity  which  allows 
him  to  express  himself  easily,  he  has  the  Italian  charm 
of  ease  and  serenity.  His  very  lack  of  intensity  makes 
his  work  refreshingly  natural  and  spontaneous;  and 
naturalness  and  spontaneity  are  by  no  means  the  least 
important  qualities  in  that  art  of  portraiture  which  in 
all  hands  but  the  very  greatest  is  essentially  a com- 
promise between  a document  and  a work  of  art. 

As  to  Leoni’s  influence  as  an  engraver,  it  is  hard  to 
see  that  he  had  any  at  all.  His  use  of  stipple  was  as 
completely  ignored  by  other  engravers  as  if  he  had  made 
of  it  a complete  fiasco  instead  of  a brilliant  success. 
Perhaps  because  the  traditions  of  the  art  were  already 
too  firmly  fixed  — too  deeply  committed  to  methods  of 
line.  Perhaps  because  Leoni’s  reputation,  in  spite  of 
his  success,  was  too  purely  Roman,  and  did  not  spread 
beyond  the  Alps  to  the  countries  where  engraving  was 
to  develop  the  most  active  growth.  There  occurs  to  one 
the  possibility  that  Van  Dyck  may  have  taken  from 
Leoni  the  idea  of  his  Iconography.  He  passed  through 
Rome  in  the  years  that  Leoni  was  most  busily  at  work. 
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and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  was  not  shown  the  prints 
which  were  in  such  vogue  as  the  novelty  of  the  day.  The 
recollection  of  them  may  have  inspired  him  later  on  with 
the  idea  of  a series  of  portraits  of  his  own  more  or  less 
illustrious  colleagues;  — and  the  example  of  Leoni  may 
even  have  encouraged  him  to  avoid,  in  his  turn,  the 
technical  difficulties  of  line  and  make  such  a free  use  of 
stipple  in  the  faces  of  his  portraits. 

The  combination  of  circumstances  which  was  to  as- 
sign engraving  to  tasks  of  reproduction,  relegating  it 
to  a secondary  role  as  a handmaid  to  the  sister  art  of 
painting,  was  already  too  strong  to  be  modified  by  in- 
dividual examples  — even  by  the  achievements  of  such 
a genius  as  Rembrandt.  The  demand  for  reproductive 
work  was  irresistible,  and  the  engravers  themselves 
were  fired  by  the  ambition  to  make  their  art  nothing 
less  than  the  rival  of  painting.  It  was  not  until  this 
movement  had  run  its  course,  — not  until  engravers 
had  run  the  full  gamut  of  possible  reproductive  ac- 
complishments, — that  they  were  to  return  to  the  more 
modest  aims  proper  to  their  art,  — and  then  only  un- 
consciously and  unavowedly.  The  French  engravers 
of  the  XVIIIth  century  who  returned  to  this  wiser 
path,  would  themselves  have  been  the  last  to  admit 
that  their  pretensions  were  in  any  way  less  than  those 
of  their  masters  and  predecessors,  Nanteuil  and  Ede- 
linck,  Audran  and  the  Brevets.  There  is,  however,  one 
man  among  the  French  engravers  who  may  have  been 
inspired  by  Leoni.  Leonids  fondness  for  stipple,  his  re- 
pugnance to  rigid  and  even  systems  of  lines,  and  his  use 
of  tone  as  an  element  in  the  design  rather  than  with  the 
idea  of  reproduction,  and  even  such  a personal  detail  as 
his  curious  angular  frames,  — are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
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Leoni.  Gabriel  Ciabrera 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  9i/l>  X inches 
In  the  Biblioteca  Marucelliana,  Florence 
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Leoni.  Gabriel  Ciabrera 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  5^^  X 4%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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work  of  Morin.  Morin^s  beginnings,  the  sources  of  his 
peculiar  manner,  so  utterly  unlike  anything  he  could  have 
found  in  France,  are  but  little  known,  and  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  at  the  outset  of  his  career  he  may  have  fallen 
upon  a few  prints  of  Leonids  which  had  strayed  as  far  as 
Paris.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
never  saw  one  in  all  his  life.  There  is  no  positive  ground 
for  connecting  the  two  men,  and  it  would  be  rash  to 
affirm  that  any  connection  between  them  was  even 
probable;  one  must  rest  content  with  noticing  the  traits 
they  have  in  common,  and  let  the  point  stand  as  a sug- 
gestion. And  even  if  the  influence  of  Leoni  upon  Van 
Dyck  and  Morin  were  anything  more  than  a conjecture, 
they  were  isolated  and  remote  cases.  Leonids  adventure 
into  a new  field  was  not  followed  up  at  home  or  abroad, 
or  by  the  next  generation  any  more  than  by  his  own ; — 
and  in  the  long  gallery  of  engravers  he  occupies  a niche 
all  to  himself. 


NOTE  ON  THE  DRAWINGS  BY  LEONI  IN  THE 
BIBLIOTECA  MARUCELLIANA 


These  drawings,  twenty-seven  in  number,  have  been 
carefully  mounted  on  strong  paper  and  bound  in  a hand- 
some volume,  — without  a title,  title-page,  or  any  indica- 
tion except  the  numbers  on  the  portraits  and  the  index  or 
table  at  the  end.  The  binding  is  of  the  XVIIth  century, 
and  the  index  is  written  in  a careful  XVIIth-century 
hand;  thus,  as  it  approaches,  at  least,  contemporary  evi- 
dence, the  attributions  it  makes  may  be  accepted  gen- 
erally without  question,  especially  as  the  portraits  are 
nearly  all  of  well-known  men,  whose  faces  were  familiar 
enough  to  their  contemporaries.  In  this  index  the  sub- 
jects are  classified,  according  to  their  calling,  into  four 
groups,  — Pittori,  Scultori,  Matematicij  and  Poeti,  — each 
inscribed  on  a separate  page  and  separately  numbered. 
The  numbers  on  the  drawings  (in  Roman  numerals,  in 
ink)  correspond  to  this  list,  — but  as  these  numbers 
have  no  distinguishing  mark  to  indicate  to  which  group 
the  drawing  belongs,  and  as  the  names  themselves  were 
not  written  on  the  drawings  or  the  mounts,  a later 
cataloguer,  for  greater  clearness  and  convenience,  has 
added  (in  a red  crayon)  a second  series  of  numbers,  fol- 
lowing the  original  order,  but  continuing  straight  through 
in  a single  series  from  1 to  27.  In  the  list  which  follows, 
I have  reproduced  the  Index  exactly,  in  the  arrange- 
ment as  in  the  spelling;  — adding  on  the  left-hand  mar- 
gin the  second  series  of  numbers,  and,  on  the  right,  the 
number  of  the  engraving  — according  to  Bartsch^s  cata- 
logue — to  which  the  drawing  corresponds. 
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LIST  OF  THE  DRAWINGS  IN  THE 
MARUCELLIANA 
PITTORI 

1.  I.  Ottavio  Leoni  Romano  (Bartsch  9). 

2.  II.  Anibale  Carrazi  Bolognese. 

3.  III.  Agostino  Carrazi  Bolognese. 

4.  IV.  Michel  Angelo  Merrsi  da  Caravaggio. 

5.  V.  Antonio  Tempesta  Fiorentino  (B.  38). 

6.  VI.  Gioseppe  Cesare  d'Arpino  (B.  23). 

7.  VII.  Gio.  Francesco  Barbiere  da  Cento  (B.  18). 

8.  VIII.  Filippo  Liagno  Napolitano. 

9.  IX.  Cristofano  Ronchali  da  Pomaranci  (B.  35). 

10.  X.  Simon  Vouet  Francese  (B.  39). 

11.  XL  Giovani  Baglioni  Romano  (B.  14). 

12.  XII.  Tomasso  Mao  Fiorentino  (B.  7). 

13.  XIII.  Domenico  Ambrosino  Romano. 

14.  XIV.  Girolamo  Nani  Romano. 

SCULTORI 

15.  I.  Gio.  Lorenzo  Bernino  Napolitano  (B.  19). 

16.  II.  Ladovico Leoni  Padovano  (B.  28). 

17.  III.  Marcello  Provenzali  da  Cento  (B.  33). 

Inven^®  del  nuovo  Musaico. 

MATEMATICI 

18.  I.  Galileo  Galilei  Fiorentino  (B.  27). 

19.  II.  Pre^  Cristofano  Skeiner  Todescho. 

POETI 

20.  I.  Monsig^®  Cianpoli  Fiorentino  (B.  25). 

21.  II.  Gio.  Barta.  Marino  Napolitano  (B.  30). 

22.  III.  Gabriel  Ciabrera  Savonese  (B.  24). 

23.  IV.  Francesco  Bracciolino  Pistoiese  (B.  22). 
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24.  V.  Pier  Francesco  Paoli  da  Pesaro  (B.  32). 

25.  VI.  Scipion  Cicero  Napolitano. 

26.  VII.  Tomasso  Stigliano  Pugliese  (B.  37). 

27.  VIII.  Ottavio  Leoni  Romano  detto  II  Padovanino 

della  cui  mano  sono  quest!  ritratti  di  Vir- 
tuosi Illustri  del  suo  tempo.  (B.  6). 

This  index  enables  us  to  identify  three  plates  of 
Bartsch’s  list  of  unknown  subjects:  B.  6 is  engraved 
after  drawing  no.  27;  B.  9 after  drawing  no.  1,  and  B.  7 
after  drawing  no.  12.  Other  plates  have  been  identified 
by  a recent  cataloguer  in  the  National  Collection  at 
Rome;  so  that  we  can  offer  the  following  identifications 
of  Bartsch^s  portraits  d^inconnus,  (The  letters  R.  and 
F.  refer  to  the  source  of  the  identification:  R.  to  the  col- 
lection at  Rome,  F.  to  the  drawings  in  Florence.) 


Bartsch  no.  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

11. 

12. 


13. 


Giacomo  Antonio  Manini.  — ■ R. 

u u u u 

U U U 

Ambrogio  Ciocca.  — R. 

((  U (( 

Ottavio  Leoni.  — F. 

Tommaso  Mao.  — F. 

Marco  Zeppo.  — R. 

Ottavio  Leoni.  — F. 

Lodovico  Bertucci.  — R. 

Three  heads,  from  left  to  right:  Ca- 
millo  Graffico,  Ercole  Pedemonte, 
Antonio  Carone.  — R. 

Four  heads,  left  to  right:  Cosimo 
Orsini,  Ercole  Pedemonte,  Antonio 
Carone.  — R. 
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Portrait  of  Whistler,  1865 
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WHISTLER  IN  BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND 


By  HOWARD  MANSFIELD 

Author  of  “A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Etchings  and  Dry-Points  of  James 
Abbott  McNeill  Whistler,”  ” Whistler  as  a Critic  of  his  own  Prints,”  etc. 


ROM  the  early  sixties,  Belgium  and  Holland 
seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  attractive  to 
Whistler,  especially  Holland,  about  which  he 
was  always  most  enthusiastic.  Holland,’^  he 
once  said  to  me,  is  the  country  for  artists.  It  has  atmo- 
sphere, and  not  the  hard  glare  of  cloudless  skies,  of 
which  you  have  so  much  at  home.’^  The  Pennells  record 
similar  comment  expressed  to  them:  ^Hn  Holland,  there 
is  atmosphere,  and  that  means  mystery.’’  The  distin- 
guished Dutch  etcher,  Charles  Storm  Van’s  Gravesande, 
has  described  to  me  the  way  in  which  Whistler  worked 
in  Holland,  sketching  assiduously,  in  apparent  forget- 
fulness of  everything  but  the  scene  before  him,  and  un- 
responsive to  the  appeals  of  his  companion  and  the 
monitions  of  hunger,  until  the  fading  daylight  would 
force  him  to  suspend  his  task.  ^ Wh ! ” Van’s  Gravesande 
would  add,  without  a trace  of  jealousy,  ^^he  is  the  mas- 
ter of  us  all!”  After  Whistler’s  death.  Van’s  Gravesande 
wrote  of  him  to  the  Pennells  thus:  Vai  beaucoup 

aime,  Whistler,  malgre  tout  son  quarrelling  avec  tout  le 
monde,  c^etait  un  Hres  bon  gargon,^  tout  d fait  charmant 
entre  camarades.  J^ai  passe  quelques  jours  avec  lui,  il  y a 
dejd  une  vingtaine  d^annees,  d Dordrecht,  nous  y avons 
fait  des  croquis,  des  promenades  sur  Veau,  etc.,  etc.  J^en 
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garde  toujours  un  excellent  souvenir.  On  ne  pent  pas 
sHmaginer  un  compagnon  plus  gentil  que  lui,  enjoue,  ai- 
mable,  sans  aucune  pretention,  enthousiaste,  et  avec  celd, 
travailleur  comme  pas  un.^^  ^ 

Whistler^s  first  visit  to  Holland  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  1863,  when  he  was  there  with  Haden,  according 
to  Mr.  S.  P.  Avery,  and  with  Legros,  according  to  the 
Pennells,  who  note  that  Rembrandt  was  view^ed  by 
Whistler  with  delight  and  Van  der  Heist  with  disap- 
pointment. The  permanent  record  of  this  visit  is  the 
sprightl}^  etching,  Amsterdam  (K.  91,  M.  91),  bearing  in 
the  first  state  only  the  inscription  ^‘Whistler,  1863,  a 
Amsterdam  — Tolhuis.^’  The  removal  of  the  strongly 
etched  clouds  and  the  substitution  of  clouds  in  dry- 
point,  with  some  redrawing  of  masts,  appear,  from  the 
addition  of  the  butterfly  signature,  to  have  been  effected 
about  ten  years  later. 

Much  to  his  surprise,  Whistler,  on  this  visit,  found 
some  of  his  etchings  on  exhibition  at  The  Hague,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  for  these  one  of  the 
three  gold  medals  awarded  to  foreigners  — the  first 
official  recognition  of  his  merit  in  the  field  of  art. 

From  the  best  evidence  available,  Whistler’s  next 
visit  to  Holland  may  be  assigned  to  1884,  for  he  sent  to 
the  London  Winter  Exhibition  of  1884-85,  a water- 
color,  A Little  Red  Note,  Dordrecht,  and  Mr.  Wedmore 
states  that  the  etching,  Dordrecht  (K.  242,  M.  239)  was 
done  in  1884.  Consequently,  the  small  etching.  Little 
Dordrecht  (K.  243,  M.  240),  and  the  less  important 
Boats  on  the  Maas  (K.  244,  M.  241),  and  Little  Wheel- 

1 The  Life  of  James  McNeill  Whistler,  by  E.  R.  and  J.  Pennell. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  London:  William  Heine- 
mann,  1911.  Fifth  Edition,  p.  413. 
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Whistler.  Amsterdam 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5%e  X 8%e  inches 
In  the  collection  of  Albert  W.  Scholle,  Esq. 


wright  (K.  245,  M.  242)  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  that 
year. 

In  the  summer  of  the  next  year,  after  visiting  Ant- 
werp with  Mr.  William  M.  Chase,  Whistler  went  on  as 
far  as  Amsterdam,  but  I am  unable  to  identify  any  work 
as  made  by  him  in  either  country  at  this  time,  although 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Whistler  did  not  wholly 
give  himself  up  to  sight-seeing.  The  immediate  purpose 
of  the  journey,  as  told  by  Mr.  Chase  in  his  lectures  on 
Whistler  and  published  reminiscences,  was  to  see  the 
International  Exhibition  of  Art  at  Antwerp.  The  sug- 
gestion had  come  from  Chase,  who  had  been  working 
with  Whistler  in  London,  where  each  had  painted  a 
portrait  of  the  other.  It  appears  that  the  invitation  was 
casually  given  with  scarcely  a thought  that  it  would  be 
taken  seriously,  and  up  to  the  time  Chase  left  the 
train  at  Haarlem,  matters  had  not  gone  altogether 
smoothly  between  them.  Whistler^s  malicious  disagree- 
ments with  Chase  in  estimates  of  the  paintings  on  exhi- 
bition — except  the  work  of  Alfred  Stevens  — and 
other  recorded  differences  of  opinion  seem  to  have  been 
at  last  too  much  for  Chase,  whose  account  of  the  outing 
is  scarcely  less  amusing  for  what  it  describes  than  for  a 
certain  absence  of  appreciation  of  its  humorous  features. 

It  was  not  to  Antwerp,  but  to  Brussels,  that  Whistler 
journeyed  in  the  autumn  of  1887.  He  went  this  time 
with  his  brother.  Dr.  William  Whistler,  the  distin- 
guished throat  specialist,  and  the  doctor’s  wife,  and  the 
expedition  was  notable  for  artistic  achievements.  Going 
by  way  of  Ostend  and  Bruges,  Whistler  lingered  in  each 
place  long  enough  to  record  his  impressions  in  a few 
delicate  etchings.  Besides  the  sketchy  Fishing-Quay^ 
Ostend  (K.  352,  M.  348),  and  the  Fish-Market  (K.  349, 
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Whistler.  Dordrecht 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6X9  inches 
In  the  collection  of  Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 


M.  349),  we  have  The  Beach,  Ostend  (K.  354,  M.  347), 
daintily  etched,  and  The  Canal,  Ostend  (K.  353,  M.  350), 
exquisite  in  its  expression  of  the  flat  landscape,  and  the 
Market-Place,  Bruges  (K.  351,  M.  351),  a vivacious 
sketch  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  with  its  famous  belfry,  in  its 
setting  of  low  adjoining  buildings  with  the  broad  market 
space  in  front.  In  Brussels  Whistler  seems  to  have  found 
equal  delight  in  the  beautiful  palaces  and  picturesque 
guild-houses  of  the  Grand^  Place  and  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  disreputable  quarters  in  the  old  town.  Thir- 
teen etchings  — all  admirable  — were  the  fruit  of  the 
stay  in  Brussels.  The  intention,  we  are  told,  was  to  issue 
the  prints  as  a set,  but  they  were  never  published  to- 
gether, and  comparatively  few  proofs  were  pulled.  To 
the  printing  of  these  the  artist  gave  special  care,  achiev- 
ing marvellous  results  in  the  crispness  of  impression 
from  plates  that  rendered  refined  architecture  with  the 
utmost  delicacy.  While  some  of  the  Brussels  etchings 
are,  of  course,  more  ^Tmportant^’  than  others,  each  has 
its  peculiar  charm.  Rarely  has  a beautiful  building  been 
more  beautifully  etched  than  the  broad  palace  that  rises 
beyond  the  market-place  in  GranT  Place,  Brussels 
(K.  362,  M.  354).  With  like  appreciation  are  picturesque 
and  elaborate  fagades  expressed  in  Palaces  (K.  361, 
M.  355),  Flower  Market  (K.  359,  M.  358),  Gold-House 
(K.  360,  M.  359),  and  House  of  the  Swan  (K.  363, 
M.  360). 

A Courtyard  (K.  355,  M.  353),  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  tall  buildings  drawn  with  firm  delicacy,  the  scene 
enlivened  with  many  expressive  figures,  is  a wonder- 
ful triumph  in  etching.  Realistically  yet  delightfully 
pictured  are  the  shop-fronts  about  the  Archway  (K.  366, 
M.  361)  and  the  houses  along  the  street  beyond.  Very 
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Whistler.  Grand’  Place,  Brussels 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  Sn/ie  X 5»/ie  inches 
In  the  collection  of  Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 
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dainty  is  the  etching  of  the  chapels  of  the  Church 
(K.  356,  M.  352),  while  perhaps  the  acme  of  exquis- 
ite beauty  appears  in  the  Little  Butter  Street  (K.  367, 
M.  364),  disclosing  an  essentially  different  aspect  of  the 
Rue  du  Beurre  from  that  shown  by  the  small  plate 
labelled  Butter  Street  (K.  364,  M.  363).  The  teeming  life 
of  the  Quartier  des  Marolles  is  vividly  depicted  in  The 
Barrow  (K.  357,  M.  356),  High  Street  (K.  358,  M.  357), 
and  Brussels  Children  (K.  365,  M.  362). 

For  some  years  it  had  been  Whistler^s  often  expressed 
wish  to  return  to  Holland  and  portray,  with  their  fasci- 
nating reflections,  some  of  the  picturesque  old  houses 
on  the  canals  of  Amsterdam.  This  wish  was  fulfilled  in 
1889,  the  year  after  his  marriage,  when,  with  Mrs. 
Whistler,  he  passed  some  weeks  in  the  Netherlands. 
Many  were  the  elaborate  water-color  drawings  pro- 
duced during  their  stay  in  Amsterdam,  besides  twelve 
etchings  made  there  and  two  at  Zaandam.  Prior  to 
this  it  was  often  said,  in  my  hearing,  that  Whistler^s 
hand  had  lost  its  cunning ; that  he  had  come  to  employ 
in  etching  the  easiest  way,  and  to  try  to  enhance  the 
effect  of  his  plates  by  cleverness  of  printing.  Frequent 
were  the  comparisons  of  his  later  etched  work,  to  its 
declared  disadvantage,  with  the  minuteness,  evidence 
of  both  skill  and  patience,  of  much  of  the  drawing  in 
the  Thames  etchings  of  1859.  But  now,  thirty  years 
later,  Whistler  produced  a series  of  etchings  quite  as  mi- 
nutely and  carefully  executed,  but  broader  in  effect, 
and  artistically  among  his  finest  achievements  with  the 
needle. 

As  catalogued,  the  series  begins  with  StepSj  Amster- 
dam (K.  403,  M.  402),  where,  across  a pavement  sup- 
ported by  a bulkhead  bordering  on  a canal,  a broad 
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Whistler.  Courtyard,  Brussels 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8^^  X 4%  inches 
In  the  collection  of  Albert  W.  Scholle,  Esq. 
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flight  of  steps  leads  to  three  adjoining  doorways,  be- 
tween large  square  windows,  in  a wide  house.  There  are 
people  on  the  pavement  and  in  the  doorways,  and  the 
scene  is  wonderfully  reflected  in  the  canal.  Truly  a 
subject  to  challenge  the  utmost  powers  of  an  etcher;  yet 
triumphantly  rendered.  Similar  in  theme  and  treatment 
is  the  Square  House  (K.  404,  M.  403).  Even  more  of  an 
undertaking  was  involved  in  the  rendering  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  structure  and  varieties  of  the  reflections  in  the 
Long  House  (K.  406,  M.  408) , while  possibly  a greater  won- 
der is  the  triumph  scored  in  The  Lace  Curtain  (K.  410, 
M.  411),  or  The  Embroidered  Curtain,  as  it  has  been  cat- 
alogued, although  one  wonders  why  so  inappropriate 
a title  should  have  been  bestowed  on  the  obviously  thin 
window  hanging  of  the  poor  habitation  depicted.  It 
could  scarcely  have  been  bestowed  by  Whistler,  who 
used  to  talk  of  the  charming  lace  curtains  in  the  Amster- 
dam windows.  In  the  marvellous  drawing  of  the  curtain 
and  the  realistic  rendering  of  the  old,  grimy  brick-work 
of  the  houses  and  the  timber-work  of  the  bulkhead;  in 
the  joyous  expression  of  the  life  and  movement  of  the 
figures,  and  in  the  sensitive  suggestion  of  the  reflections, 
this  is  indeed  an  amazing  masterpiece. 

In  Pierrot  (K.  407,  M.  406)  — probably  a study  of 
dyers  standing  in  the  doorway  of  a dilapidated  build- 
ing opening  on  a canal  — a dramatic  effect  is  reached 
which  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the  brilliant  and  alto- 
gether wonderful  Balcony,  Amsterdam  (K.  405,  M.  404), 
which  it  is  profitable  to  compare  with  The  Balcony 
(K.  207,  M.  204)  of  the  Venice  etchings.  Different  from 
the  other  etchings  and  quite  by  itself  in  Whistler’s  etched 
work,  is  the  Nocturne:  Dance  House  (K.  408,  M.  407), 
where  the  lights  from  many  windows,  within  which 
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Whistler.  The  Balcony,  Amsterdam 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  10%  X inches 
In  the  collection  of  Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 
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moving  figures  are  discerned,  and  the  light  from  a lan- 
tern, apparently  at  the  bow  of  a boat,  are  reflected  in  the 
canal. 

Exquisitely  beautiful  is  the  extremely  rare  Little 
Nocturne  (K.  414,  M.  413),  although  strikingly  different 
in  aspect  and  treatment.  The  sombre  cloud  effects  of 
the  Bridge  (K.  409,  M.  409),  which  spans  a broad  canal, 
form  a marked  contrast  with  the  sunshine  enveloping 
the  scene  of  the  Little  Drawbridge  (K.  412,  M.  405), 
seen  among  the  trees  that  line  the  streets  on  either 
side  of  the  narrow  waterway. 

To  be  judged  rather  for  its  intent  is  the  Jews^  Quarter 
(K.  415,  M.  412),  which  obviously  was  never  carried  to 
completion,  while  we  may  well  believe  of  The  Church 
(K.  411,  M.  410),  that,  although  the  print  is  attractive 
in  subject,  the  plate  was  not  what  the  artist  might  ulti- 
mately have  made  it,  if  he  had  taken  it  up  again  and 
given  it  the  revision  which  some  of  its  fellows  received. 

In  the  two  etchings,  Zaandam  (K.  416,  M.  414)  and 
The  Mill  (K.  413,  M.  415),  Whistler,  meeting  Rem- 
brandt on  his  own  ground,  may  fairly  be  claimed  to 
have  proved  an  equality  of  prowess.  In  both  etchings 
the  flat  landscape  with  its  calm  canals  and  busy  wind- 
mills, first  seen  in  a wide  expanse  and  then  through  an 
open  door,  is  expressed  with  a delicacy  and  charm  which 
the  older  master  never  surpassed,  while  the  interior  of 
the  flour-mill,  with  its  strongly  braced  timbers,  wide 
door  and  big  windows,  its  heaped  bags,  and  two  quiet 
figures,  all  enveloped  in  a dusty  atmosphere,  conjures 
a sense  of  what  both  is  and  long  has  been  — a record 
and  epitome. 

Commenting  on  these  etchings  when  some  of  them 
were  first  exhibited  in  London  early  in  1890,  Mr.  Joseph 
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Whistler.  Long  House,  Amsterdam 
Size  cf  the  original  etching,  6^  X 10%  inches 
In  the  collection  of  Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  6U  X 9% 
In  the  collection  of  Howard  Mansfiek 


Pennell  contributed  to  the  ^^Star/^  on  April  8,  an  appre- 
ciation which  it  is  a pleasure  to  quote : — 

stepped  in  at  Dunthorne^s  the  other  afternoon  to 
have  a look  at  the  etchings  of  Amsterdam  by  Mr. 
Whistler.  There  are  only  eight  of  them,  I think,  but 
they  are  eight  of  the  most  exquisite  renderings  by  the 
most  independent  man  of  the  century.  With  two  excep- 
tions they  are  only  studies  of  very  undesirable  lodgings 
and  tenements  on  canal  banks,  old  crumbling  brick 
houses  reflected  in  sluggish  canals,  balconies  with  figures 
leaning  over  them,  clothes  hanging  in  decorative  lines, 
a marvellously  graceful  figure  carelessly  standing  in  the 
great  water-door  of  an  overhanging  house,  every  figure 
filled  with  life  and  movement,  and  all  its  character  ex- 
pressed in  half  a dozen  lines.  . . . Another  etching  there 
was,  of  a stretch  of  country  looking  across  a canal,  wind- 
mills beyond,  drawn  as  no  one  since  Rembrandt  could 
have  done  it,  and  in  this  plate  the  greatest  of  modern 
etchers  has  pitted  himself  against  the  greatest  of  the 
ancients,  and  has  come  through  only  too  successfully 
for  Rembrandt.  There  are  three  or  four  others,  I un- 
derstand, not  yet  published,  but  this  is  the  gem  so  far^ 
The  last  is  a great  drawbridge,  with  a suggestion  of 
trees  and  houses,  figures  and  boats,  and  a tower  in  the 
distance,  done,  I believe,  from  a canal  in  Amsterdam. 

In  this  same  year,  1889,  Whistler  exhibited  in  Amster- 
dam his  paintings.  Portrait  of  the  Artistes  Mother,  The 
Fur  Jacket,  and  Effie  Deans-Arrangement  in  Yellow  and 
Grey,  and  received  the  award  of  a gold  medal. 

The  Effie  Deans  had  been  bought  the  year  before  by 
1 The  Life  of  James  McNeill  Whistler,  p.  275. 
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Whistler.  The  Lace  Curtain 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%  X 6iA  inches 
In  the  collection  of  Albert  W.  Scholle,  Esq. 
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Mr.  E.  J.  Van  Wisselingh,  the  well-known  art  expert, 
who  within  a short  time  sold  the  picture  to  Baron 
Van  Lynden,  of  The  Hague.  It  was  bequeathed  by  his 
widow  in  1900  to  the  Rijks  Museum  at  Amsterdam. 
When  I was  in  Van  Wisselingh^s  place  in  The  Hague  in 
the  summer  of  1889,  I saw  The  Fur  Jacket  there,  and, 
commenting  on  it,  spoke  of  Whistler  as  ^^our  greatest 
American  artist.’’  ^^Say,  rather,  The  greatest  living 
artist,’”  was  Van  Wisselingh’s  reply. 

It  was  in  1891  that  Whistler  next  crossed  to  Belgium; 
the  occasion  having  solely  to  do  with  ^^The  Gentle  Art 
of  Making  Enemies.”  After  the  disagreement  about 
the  editorship  of  Whistler’s  correspondence,  Sheridan 
Ford,  claiming  the  right  of  publication,  went  to  Bel- 
gium in  1890  and  had  the  book  printed  in  Antwerp, 
where  the  whole  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  was 
promptly  seized  by  the  Procureur  du  Roi,  through  the 
vigilance  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  Whistler’s  solicitor.  The 
case  came  on  for  trial  in  October,  1891,  when  Whistler 
gave  his  testimony  in  his  perfect  French.  M.  Edmond 
Picard,  a distinguished  Senator,  and  Maitre  Maeter- 
linck, a cousin  of  the  poet,  appeared  for  him,  and  the 
decision  was  wholly  in  his  favor.  The  decree  imposed 
on  Ford  a fine  and  damages,  with  alternative  imprison- 
ments, besides  costs,  and  directed  the  confiscation  of 
the  two  thousand  copies.  The  details  of  the  affair  are 
given  by  the  Pennells,^  but  since  no  work  of  art  by 
Whistler,  except  his  testimony,  appears  to  have  been 
the  outcome  of  this  visit,  these  need  not  be  summarized 
here.  On  comparison  of  surviving  copies  of  the  scrubby 
books  printed  for  Ford  on  the  continent  with  the  hand- 
some volume  printed  in  England  by  William  Heine- 

i The  Life  of  James  McNeill  Whistler,  pp.  288-90. 
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Whistler.  Pierrot 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  9Vi6  X 6^ie  inches 
In  the  collection  of  Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 
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mann,  under  Whistler^s  editing  and  supervision,  one 
reason  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  editorship  from  Ford 
can  be  surmised. 

In  the  hot  summer  of  1900,  Whistler  went  again  to  his 
favorite  Holland,  and  stayed  a week  at  the  seashore 
village  of  Domburg,  in  which  he  took  great  delight.  He 
made  this  visit  alone,  his  wife  having  died  in  1896. 
During  his  stay  he  made  a number  of  water-color  draw- 
ings of  exquisite  beauty.  These  I saw  in  his  studio  in 
Fitzroy  Street,  soon  after  his  return  to  London.  One, 
showing  the  front  of  a red-brick  house,  with  green  shut- 
ters and  green  door  seats,  standing  a little  back  from  a 
canal,  I recall  as  particularly  charming.  On  the  oppor- 
tunity that  I presently  had  of  comparing  this  with  a 
water-color  of  an  English  red-brick  house  front,  made 
years  before,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  later  work  was 
quite  as  firm  and  free  in  drawing  and  even  more  charm- 
ing in  effect. 

Whistler’s  last  visit  to  Holland  was  made  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1902,  when  he  went  there,  not  to  work,  but  to 
rest  and  to  regain  his  health.  The  journey  was  made 
with  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  and  a considerable  excursion 
through  the  country  was  contemplated,  but  at  The 
Hague,  Whistler  became  dangerously  ill,  and  for  a 
time  recovery  seemed  doubtful,  and  Mr.  Freer  had  to 
return. 

After  a while,  under  the  excellent  care  of  the  court 
doctor,  and  of  Mrs.  Whistler’s  sisters  and  other  friends 
who  hurried  to  his  side,  Whistler  recovered  sufficiently 
to  enjoy  life  and  society  again.  He  became  able  to  visit 
the  Mesdag  Gallery  at  The  Hague,  drive  to  Scheven- 
ingen  and  journey  to  Amsterdam  and  look  at  the  Rem- 
brandts and  his  own  Effie  Deans  at  the  Rijks  Museum, 
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and  to  Haarlem,  where  he  revelled  in  the  paintings  of 
Franz  Hals,  and  to  return  to  London  in  September. 

While  convalescing  at  The  Hague,  Whistler  had  occa- 
sion to  write  two  of  his  inimitable  letters  to  the  public 
press.  Both  were  to  the  London  Morning  Post,’^ 
which  had  published  an  article  that  Whistler  thought 
had  been  prepared  in  anticipation  of  his  death.  Conse- 
quently, he  asked  that  ‘^the  ready  wreath  and  quick 
biography  might  be  put  back  into  their  pigeon-hole  for 
later  use.^’  Another  article  had  stated  that  Swinburne’s 
verses  had  inspired  the  painting  of  The  Little  White  Girl. 
To  this  Whistler  replied  that  the  verses  ^^were  only 
written  in  my  studio  after  the  picture  was  painted. 
And  the  writing  of  them  was  a rare  and  graceful  tribute 
from  the  poet  to  the  painter  — a noble  recognition  of 
work  by  the  production  of  a nobler  one.” 

Within  a year  the  occasion  for  ^Tater  use”  of  the 
biography  had  come.  The  interval,  endured  by  Whist- 
ler in  London,  had  been  mainly  a period  of  weakness 
and  suffering,  and  we  may  well  believe  that,  in  spite  of 
his  illness  at  The  Hague,  the  happiest  hours  of  his  later 
life  were  enjoyed  in  his  beloved  Holland. 


Cassatt.  IVIother  and  Child 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  11%  X 9%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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THE  DRY-POINTS  OF  MARY  CASSATT 


By  frank  WEITENKAMPF 

Chief  of  the  Prints  Division,  New  York  Public  Library.  Author  of  “ How  to 
Appreciate  Prints,”  “American  Graphic  Art,”  “ William  Faithorne,” 
“John  La  Farge,  Illustrator,”  “Fantin-Latour’s  Lithographs,”  etc. 


O call  Mary  Cassatt  a depicter  of  childhood 
and  motherhood  is  to  do  so  without  any 
reference  to  the  spirit  and  methods  which 
such  a descriptive  phrase  would  be  only  too 
apt  to  recall.  Her  work  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  smirk- 
ing sentimentality  so  often  connected  with  this  subject. 
One  need  by  no  means  descend  to  the  most  elementary 
taste  in  such  matters  to  find  Miss  Cassatt^s  art  not  ex- 
actly an  open  book.  It  is  conceivable  and  a fact  that 
well-intentioned  people  of  taste  may  not  be  attracted  at 
first  sight  by  her  dry-points.  Their  vigor,  their  uncom- 
promising directness  must  be  overcome  and  appreciated 
before  the  discriminating  and  absolute  truthfulness  in 
these  pictures  of  every-day  plain  women  and  ordinary 
babies  makes  its  appeal.  And  again,  the  homely  exte- 
rior of  the  models  must  be  overcome  in  order  to  get  at 
the  delightfully  felt  and  expressed  sense  of  maternal  and 
filial  relationship.  Her  work  is  compelling,  — after  it 
has  been  sympathetically  studied. 

Miss  Cassatt  makes  no  concessions,  at  all  events,  no 
obvious  ones.  Moreover,  to  the  student  of  etching  it  is 
likely  to  be  her  manner  of  presentation,  her  technique, 
rather  than  the  subject-matter  of  her  dry-points,  that 
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primarily  meets  eye  and  thought.  Not  that  she  is  solely 
concerned  with  the  technique  of  her  art.  No  art  really 
worth  while  expresses  only,  and  always,  technical  dex- 
terity. Undiluted  technical  preoccupations  lead  easily 
to  the  self-sufficiency  of  a brainless  craftsmanship  that 
recalls  the  amusing  phrase  about  ^‘pure  oratory,  unde- 
filed by  intelligence.’’  It  is  only  with  the  intention  of 
clearing  away  any  possible  mists  in  the  air  that  there  is 
here  tacked  down  once  more  the  truism  that  technique 
is  a language,  and  that  you  do  not  expect  grammatical 
exercises  or  even  the  finest  phrases  — qua  phrases  — 
when  you  pick  up  your  Shakespeare. 

Now,  it  is  just  the  not  exactly  intangible,  but  cer- 
tainly very  unobtrusively  expressed,  element  lying  be- 
hind Miss  Cassatt’s  technique  that  forms  the  real  charm 
in  her  work.  And  it  is  just  that  which  draws  ever  new  va- 
riations from  the  simple  theme  that  animates  the  greater 
part  of  her  dry-points.  Subject-pictures?  You  cannot 
have  anything  to  say  in  art  and  get  away  absolutely 
from  subject-matter.  But  that  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  artist’s  interest  in  child-life  must  find  ex- 
pression in  platitudinous  pictures  of  Baby’s  first  foot- 
steps,” ^^The  first  tooth,”  ^‘Is  ’oo  hungry,”  and  so  on 
down  the  list  of  pictorial  juvenilia  of  facile  popularity. 

Miss  Cassatt  tells  no  story  in  the  sense  that  she  is  a 
dispenser  of  illustrated  anecdote.  She  draws  for  us,  in 
dozens  of  nuances,  women  and  babies  just  as  she  sees 
them.  Not  only  “just  as  she  sees  them,”  that  is,  with 
an  implied  absence  of  prettifying  touches  and  allur- 
ing frills,  but  also  ^^just  as  she  sees  them,”  that  is, 
going  below  the  surface.  It  is  all  so  simple  and  so 
subtle.  Simple  in  effect,  subtle  in  import.  Subtle  in 
perception,  not  with  the  subtlety  of  hyper-preciosity, 
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Cassatt.  Baby’s  Bath 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  10%  X 6%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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of  a painful  seeking  for  something  apart.  Her  attitude 
and  work  are  eminently  sincere  and  sane.  I should  even 
hesitate  to  attribute  to  her  a volitional  psychological 
analysis  of  her  models.  All  the  better.  We  get  the  thing 
without  the  accompaniment  of  irritating  intention. 
Suppose  we  assume  that  our  artist  was  concerned  only 
with  the  depiction  of  what  was  before  her.  Then  we 
still  have  to  deal  with  the  difference  between  a soulless 
setting  down  of  obvious  facts  and  the  deepseeing  sym- 
pathetic setting  forth  of  souls  within  bodies. 

The  uncompromising  elements  in  her  style  I have 
hinted  at.  ^‘Finish/’  so  dear  to  the  average  heart, — 
finish  in  the  sense  of  polish,  of  furbishing,  — she  knows 
not  in  her  paintings.  Of  course,  not  in  her  dry-points,  or 
there  would  be  nothing  to  write  about. 

In  a description  of  etching  I once  had  occasion  to  sum 
up:  Etching  ...  is,  in  fact,  often  comparatively 

slight  in  execution,  summary  in  statement,  telling  its 
story  in  few  words.  Its  strength  lies  in  indication, 
not  elaboration;  fiexibility,  not  rigidity;  the  possibility 
of  omission,  not  the  necessity  of  adding  detail;  the 
power  of  giving  a maximum  of  expression,  with  a mini- 
mum of  means. All  of  which  might  just  as  well  be  said 
directly  of  Miss  CassatFs  work.  She  does  not  elaborate; 
neither  does  she  skimp.  She  simply  stops  when  she  has 
said  all  that  is  necessary.  Her  manner  of  statement  is 
succinct,  straightforward,  expressed  in  a judicious  and 
effective  economy  of  line. 

Her  matter-of-fact  setting  down  of  lines,  her  disre- 
gard of  popular  liking  for  prettiness,  a certain  stiffness 
in  models  and  rendition,  all  this  is  counterbalanced  by 
a flexibility  of  mind,  a ready  adaptability  of  point-of- 
view,  before  the  deeper  significance  of  those  whom  she 
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Cassatt.  Nursing 

Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  9%  X 7 inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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portrays.  Robustness  and  restraint,  sensitiveness  and 
sense,  hold  the  balance  remarkably. 

There  may  come  almost  the  idea  of  a sort  of  dual  per- 
sonality in  this  art,  a perception  and  intuition  quite 
feminine,  and  a firm,  decisive  touch  of  the  drawing- 
instrument  that  is  almost,  though  not  altogether, 
masculine. 

The  physical  appearance  of  the  child  she  presents 
simply,  directly,  with  knowledge.  And  beyond  that,  as 
one  French  writer  has  put  it,  she  has  seized  the  in- 
stinctive gesture  of  a life  still  stammering,  opening  its 
naive,  astonished  eyes  to  the  light. This  psychological 
bent  results  in  the  portrayal  of  mental  and  moral 
qualities.’^  Pretty,  her  infants  often  are  not;  she  took 
her  models  as  she  found  them.  But  they  are  never  dolls, 
they  always  live. 

Great  diversity  of  character  and  temperament,’^ 
wrote  Miss  E.  L.  Cary,  ^^are  displayed  in  the  expressive 
curves  of  the  plump  young  faces,  and  the  eyes,  in  par- 
ticular, questioning,  exultant,  wondering,  reflective  or 
merry,  betray  a penetrating  and  subtle  insight  into  the 
dawning  personality  under  observation.”  Or,  to  quote 
Gustave  Geoffrey:  ^^The  slightest  instinctive,  animal, 
movement  has  been  observed.  . . . The  slightest  pass- 
ing expression  has  been  noted,  fixed  with  a rare  happi- 
ness, an  easy  knowledge,  to  be  guessed  at.” 

Note,  for  example,  among  her  color-plates  that  one  of 
a mother  bending  down  to  kiss  her  naked  babe.  The 
latter’s  readiness  has  yet  a certain  reserve,  and  the  side- 
long glance  at  the  beholder  seems  to  indicate  a feeling 
of  resentment  at  the  disclosure.  Such  touches,  such 
glimpses  into  child-soul,  are  numerous  throughout  her 
work. 
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Cassatt.  The  Stocking 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  101^4  X inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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There  are  some  studies  of  women  alone,  which  some- 
how look  as  though  they  had  been  posed  for  and  exe- 
cuted with  a certain  self-conscious  directness,  a posy 
stiffness  one  might  say,  that  eliminated  all  possible 
grace.  Among  these  — woman  with  a parrot,  woman 
trying  on  her  hat  before  a hand  mirror,  young  woman 
playing  the  mandolin  — the  most  pleasing  is  perhaps 
that  full-length  of  a young  woman  in  street  costume  and 
hat,  seated,  with  hands  crossed  on  knee,  showing  the 
play  of  shadows  on  the  face. 

Freedom  of  handling’’  has  been  attributed  to  her, 
but  it  never  degenerates  into  looseness.  Her  line  is, 
with  rare  exceptions,  direct  and  firm.  Incisive  is  per- 
haps not  quite  the  word.  The  line  is  clean  cut  and  yet 
does  not  cut  its  way,  but  is  of  a remarkable  pliancy. 
There  are  subtle  indication  and  suggestion  in  the 
hardly  perceptible  variations  from  the  straight  line. 
The  thing’s  done  before  you  really  see  how.  Of  course, 
here,  as  everywhere  in  art,  the  medium  plays  its  part: 
the  richness  of  the  scratched  dry-point  line,  though 
never  so  fine,  is  in  palpitating  evidence. 

From  this  suggestive,  rich  yet  slender  line  she  has 
seldom  departed.  Once  she  sketched,  with  repeated 
strokes  as  of  a soft  lead,  a mother  seated  on  a bench  and 
holding  a child.  Again  she  drew  a woman  seated  in  a 
theater-box,  light  and  shade  and  local  color  indicated 
in  broad,  rough-grained  strokes.  And  her  first  and 
only  attempt  at  lithography,”  as  she  describes  it,  is 
similar  both  in  subject  and  in  treatment. 

In  the  majority  of  her  plates  Miss  Cassatt  uses  the 
pure  line.  But  in  a few  she  applied  aquatint  ground,  in 
an  experimental  manner,  with  variety  in  method.  Some- 
times the  ground  was  laid  in  a flat  tint,  as  Goya  laid  it. 
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Cassatt.  The  Bonnet 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  7%  X 5%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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but  more  placid,  less  palpitating  than  his,  — as  in  her 
plate  of  a woman  in  a low-cut  gown  drinking  from  a 
cup.  Similar  tints  appear  in  a picture  of  two  people 
under  a lamp,  one  reading,  the  other  engaged  in  needle- 
work, with  a touch  of  Manet^s  etching  manner.  Again, 
the  grain  varies  from  delicate  to  coarse  in  one  and  the 
same  plate,  as  in  that  half-length  of  a woman  in  an 
armchair,  which  in  the  face,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  too, 
strikes  a note  suggestive  of  the  mood  of  J.  Alden  Weir. 

The  aquatint  grain  was  used  by  her  in  fine-grained 
light  tones  in  a set  of  color-plates.  Of  these  she  wrote, 
under  date  of  May  18,  1906:  drew  the  outlines  in 

dry-point  and  laid  on  a grain  where  color  was  to  be 
applied,  then  colored  ‘a  la  poupee.’^^  (This  means,  of 
course,  that  she  produced  her  prints  at  one  printing 
from  one  plate,  coloring  the  whole  plate  at  once  with 
the  little  ^^dolk^  of  rags.)  ‘^1  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  method  when  I began,  and  as  all  the  plates  were 
colored  by  me  I varied  sometimes  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying the  color.  The  set  of  ten  plates  was  done 
with  the  intention  of  attempting  an  imitation  of  Japa- 
nese methods.  Of  course  I abandoned  that  somewhat 
after  the  first  plate  and  tried  more  for  atmosphere.^’ 
Japanese  influence  is  evident  in  these  color-plates,  but 
it  is  just  as  evident  that  while  she  was,  in  a measure, 
using  the  language  of  the  Japanese  artist,  she  was  using 
it  to  express  herself,  characteristically  going  her  own 
way. 

In  these  color-prints  the  child  has  much  less  part  than 
in  the  black-and-white  ones.  It  is  mainly  woman  alone 
who  is  dealt  with  here,  — woman  at  tea,  riding  in  an 
omnibus  or  tramcar,  trying  on  a dress,  — and  always 
with  some  repression  of  grace,  with  an  absolute  rejection 
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Cassatt.  Mother  and  Child 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  OH  X 6%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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of  any  light-hearted  display  of  coquetry,  or  airy  pose,  or 
gayety,  or  even  archness.  There  is,  frankly,  something 
forbidding  about  these  women,  a little  impersonal.  They 
are  not  lay  figures,  but  they  are  not  quite  living  at  their 
ease. 

This  color  series  may  be  studied  in  the  Avery  collec- 
tion in  working  proofs  which  are  of  obvious  interest 
from  a technical  standpoint.  The  generally  flat  tones 
of  color  occasionally  deepen  into  a mottled  solidity. 
And  in  one  plate,  — not  part  of  the  set,  representing 
a woman  playing  a banjo,  with  a child  looking  over 
her  shoulder,  — the  color  becomes  actually  luscious. 
Here  the  rich  blue  of  the  wide  sleeves  is  scumbled  into 
the  impasto  effect  of  a monotype. 

Opinions  may  conceivably  differ  as  to  the  value  of 
these  color-prints.  At  all  events.  Miss  Cassatt’s  delicacy 
in  line  and  perception,  and  the  remarkable  observation 
of  character  in  its  lightest  manifestations,  are  elements 
more  undisturbedly  in  evidence  in  her  black-and-white 
work.  It  is  this  last,  particularly,  which  has  fixed  her 
place  in  the  annals  of  graphic  art. 

After  going  over  some  portfolios  of  her  work,  — as  in 
the  S.  P.  Avery  collection  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, with  its  frequent  states  and  impressions  from 
cancelled  plates,  — one  returns  finally  and  definitely  to 
the  mother-and-child  subjects.  In  them  her  black-and- 
white  art  has  its  finest  attitude,  its  most  sensitive  ex- 
pression, its  richest  results. 

For  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  influence  of  envi- 
ronment and  tutelage  in  her  artistic  life  it  may  be  re- 
called that,  born  in  Pittsburgh,  a sister  of  the  late  A.  J. 
Cassatt,  she  went  to  Europe  in  1875  to  study  art,  and  has 
remained  there  since.  In  Spain  she  studied  Velasquez, 
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and  in  Paris,  where  she  lives,  she  was  influenced  by 
Manet  and  Degas.  Appreciation  of  her  talents  came 
first  and  most  fully  in  Paris,  officially  in  the  opening  of 
the  Luxembourg's  doors  to  her.  In  her  native  land  un- 
derstanding came  much  later,  although  she  stood  evi- 
dently distinguished  among  the  women  artists  chosen  to 
decorate  the  Woman’s  Building  at  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion of  1893. 

Her  work  on  copper  has  not  often  been  shown  in  this 
country.  It  was  included  in  an  exhibition  of  etchings 
by  women,  held  in  the  Boston  Museum  in  1887,  and  at 
the  Union  League  Club  in  the  following  year.  In  1891 
I saw  some  of  her  plates  in  the  portfolios  of  Messrs. 
Frederick  Keppel  & Co.,  and  in  1895  her  work  on  cop- 
per was  joined  with  paintings  in  an  exhibition  at  Du- 
rand-Ruel’s,  New  York.  But  she  is  not  a prophet 
without  honor  in  her  own  country.  If  she  has  not  blos- 
somed out  in  frequent  one-man”  shows,  the  pecu- 
liarly attractive  qualities  of  her  work  have  surely  and 
permanently  won  their  way.  Her  success  is  as  solid  and 
as  serious  as  is  her  method. 

Miss  Cassatt  has  helped  us  see  the  beauty  in  the  re- 
lations between  mother  and  child  without  any  appeal 
to  saccharine  sentimentality,  has  given  us  a glimpse  into 
the  wonderful  mystery  of  the  soul  of  the  child,  and  has 
done  it  all  with  a steadfast  adherence  to  sound  art  prin- 
ciples that  allows  not  even  the  thought  of  silly  pretti- 
ness. 

Conservative  estimate  will  place  her  in  the  front  rank 
of  those  who  have  depicted  the  child.  It  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether,  in  her  own  special  sphere,  she  has  ever  been 
surpassed. 


Rajon.  Mrs.  Susanna  Rose 
After  the  drawing  by  Frederick  Sandys 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  X 6%  inches 
In  the  collection  of  George  W.  Davison,  Esq. 
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PAUL  ADOLPHE  RAJON 
(1842-1888) 


By  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 

Author  of  “ Charles  Jacque,”  “ Jean-Francois  Millet,”  “ Le  Pere  Corot,” 

‘‘ Charles-Frangois  Daubigny,”  “The  Men  of  1830,” 

“Gavarni,”  “A  Jupiter  in  Sabots,”  etc. 

ECI  tuera  cela!”  ^^This  will  kill  that!’’  said 
the  Archdeacon  in  Victor  Hugo’s  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,”  as  with  a hand  upon  the 
printed  page  of  a volume  just  received  from 
Gutenberg’s  then  recently  invented  press,  he  looked  out 
from  his  cell-window  on  the  architectural  beauty  of  his 
cathedral,  toward  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

And  we,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
are  sometimes  prone  to  ask,  whether  the  easy  vulgariza- 
tion of  ideas  and  the  myriad  multiplications  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  thought  by  technical  appliances  are  unmixed 
blessings,  — if  what  has  been  gained  in  surface  has  not 
been  lost  in  depth? 

The  flimsy  palaces”  of  our  ^^World-Fairs”  hastily 
run  up  in  stucco  and  as  quickly  destroyed,  are  poor 
substitutes  for  the  sermons  in  stones”  that  have  de- 
fied, and  will  still  survive,  the  storms  of  centuries.  And 
it  is  a far  cry  from  the  preciously  wrought  engravings 
and  wood-cuts  of  Diirer’s  time  and  since,  to  the  “half- 
tone blocks”  printed  by  thousands  in  to-day’s  news- 
papers, to  be  ground  to  pulp  or  burned  to-morrow. 
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Yet  such  is  the  march  of  so-called  progress.  We  our- 
selves have  seen  a school  of  gifted  engravers  on  wood 
displaced  by  the  economic  pressure  of  process-work/^ 
or,  as  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  later  representa- 
tives of  the  school  of  nineteenth-century  etchers  in 
France,  reduced  to  earn  their  bread  by  becoming  re- 
touchers of  photogravure  plates! 

Whatever  the  vicissitudes  and  mutations  time  has 
brought  about  in  the  print-world,  no  machine-made 
product  has  so  far  been  able  to  surpass  in  beauty  the 
achievements  of  supreme  manual  skill  directed  by  high 
thought  and  deep  feeling.  Whether  original  works  or 
reproductions,  these  have  not  lost,  but  gained  in  the 
estimation  of  true  connoisseurs. 

Periods  of  temporary  eclipse  are  frequently  followed 
by  more  permanent  revivals  of  interest,  after  some 
time  be  passed  over,^^  as  Francis  Bacon  wrote  in  his  will 
of  his  own  name  and  memory,  and  this  must  be  the  case 
with  that  remarkable  group  of  aqua-fortists,  among 
whom  were  Jacquemart,  Bracquemond  and  Raj  on,  and 
others  whose  works  will  be  sought  for  more  and  more 
as  their  merits  are  increasingly  appreciated  with  the  ad- 
vance of  time. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  laborious  methods 
of  burin  and  mezzotint  seemed  to  give  way  before  the 
more  personal  ones  of  etching  and  lithography.  After 
a careful  study  of  Rembrandt  and  the  Dutch  masters  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  supplemented  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Charles  Jacque  and  others,  in  France,  a school 
was  gradually  formed  that  produced  a series  of  veritable 
chefs-d’oeuvre.  So  that  when  Paul  Adolphe  Raj  on  began 
to  practice  the  art,  its  technical  processes  had  already 
been  rediscovered  and  perfected. 
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He  was  born  in  the  old  Burgundian  city  of  Dijon  in 
July,  1842,  the  youngest  in  a family  of  three  children. 
His  father  was  a coiffeur,  whose  already  small  means 
were  still  further  reduced  by  changes  to  Strasbourg,  and 
later  to  Metz,  where  he  died  in  1856,  when  Raj  on  was  in 
his  fifteenth  year.  PaiiFs  schooling  had  been  intermit- 
tent, and  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  Lycee  to  help 
his  widowed  mother  with  his  modest  earnings.  Having 
shown  a remarkable  aptitude  for  drawing  while  at  the 
Lycee,  he  was  taken  into  the  photographic  atelier  of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  husband  of  his  elder  sister,  and 
taught  the  retouching  of  negatives.  In  this  he  soon 
became  expert,  and  at  the  same  time  profited  by  the 
instruction  received  at  the  evening  classes  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Art  School  of  Metz,  then  under  the  direction  of 
an  artist  named  Migette.  In  the  Alsatian  city  an  old 
painter  named  Hussenot,  and  a younger  one  named 
Cuny  had  studios,  and  several  painters  and  engravers, 
since  famous,  owed  their  initial  knowledge  of  art  to 
these  influences;  among  them  Barillot  the  cattle  painter, 
and  Boilvin  the  painter  and  etcher,  who  always  re- 
mained Rajon^s  intimate  friend.  Having  absorbed  what 
Metz  could  afford  in  the  way  of  instruction,  these 
ardent  students  looked  towards  Paris.  In  1864,  both 
Boilvin,  and  Steinheil,  another  school  companion, 
had  reached  the  capital  and  were  studying  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts.  Raj  on  could  not  remain  long 
behind,  and  having  saved  up  fifty  francs,  took  advan- 
tage of  an  excursion  train  in  August  to  visit  the  Mecca 
of  his  dreams.  The  tickets  allowed  three  days  at  the 
capital ; accepting  the  hospitality  of  Boilvin  and  sharing 
his  room,  most  of  the  time  was  spent  visiting  various 
photographic  establishments  in  search  of  work.  None 
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could  be  found  for  the  moment,  and  Raj  on,  somewhat 
discouraged,  took  the  train  back  to  Metz.  He  had 
left  his  address  at  the  different  studios,  and  a call 
soon  came  for  a few  weeks’  employment.  Not  a mo- 
ment was  lost;  paint-box  in  hand,  Raj  on  took  the  train 
for  Paris,  determined  to  merit  the  fortune  supposed 
to  favor  courage.  He  arrived  during  the  last  days  of 
August,  1864,  and  a few  weeks  later  having  obtained 
an  introduction  to  Pils,  then  professor  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  was  admitted  to  his  studio  to  study  paint- 
ing. After  a few  months,  under  the  double  strain  of  earn- 
ing his  bread  and  cont  inuing  his  studies  Raj  on’s  health 
broke  down,  and  he  suffered  a slight  paralytic  stroke, 
from  which  he  soon  recovered  and  sent  for  his  mother, 
who  came  to  keep  house  for  him  on  the  Boulevard 
Montparnasse.  Probably  through  the  introduction  of 
Steinheil’s  father,  he  obtained  work  designing  stained 
glass  for  a Monsieur  Lavergne,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
undertook  what  commissions  he  could  obtain  for  por- 
traits from  life.  With  one  of  these,  the  portrait  of  a 

lady,  ^^Mademoiselle  C ,”  in  red  chalk,  Raj  on  made 

his  debut  at  the  Salon  of  1865.  His  skill  as  a draughts- 
man and  the  remarkable  refinement  of  his  touch  led 
some  friends  to  suggest  that  he  might  use  the  etcher’s 
needle  with  success,  and  thereby  add  to  his  scanty  in- 
come. Gaucherel  taught  him  the  metier  of  the  art  and 
Leopold  Flameng  aided  with  advice.  Gaucherel  even 
went  so  far  as  to  lend  him  tools  and  helped  to  install 
him  in  a little  studio  on  the  Boulevard  Montpar- 
nasse. Raj  on  always  recognized  this  with  gratitude, 
and  in  the  Salon  catalogues  styled  himself  pupil  of 
Gaucherel.” 

One  of  Raj  on’s  first  plates  was  the  Rembrandt  in 


Rajon.  Felix  Bracquemond  at  the  Age  of  Nineteen 
After  the  painting  by  Felix  Bracquemond 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8 X 5^/2  inches 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  & Co. 
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his  Studio  after  Gerome.  He  had  entered  Gerome^s 
atelier  in  1865,  but  was  prevented  by  other  work  and 
orders  for  etchings  from  continuing  long  under  this 
master.  Yet  he  was  no  doubt  better  fitted  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  Gerome’s  pictures,  several  of  which  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  etch,  by  reason  of  this  experience.  The 
^^RembrandV’  subject  was  in  a sense  prophetic  of 
Rajon^s  future;  it  represented  the  old  master  engaged 
on  a plate  under  the  screened  window  used  by  etchers. 
In  examining  the  technique  of  this  print,  it  is  evident 
that  Rajon  had  studied  the  method  of  the  Prince  of 
Etchers,’^  as  Rembrandt  has  been  called,  and  the  ef- 
fective interpretation  of  light  and  air  for  which  Rajon 
was  later  distinguished  is  already  suggested.  With 
several  oriental  subjects  after  Gerome,  the  Rem- 
brandt’^ was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1868  and  Rajon’s 
ability  was  at  once  recognized.  Philippe  Burty,  the 
eminent  critic,  reviewing  the  Salon  of  1868  in  the 

Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,”  openly  criticized  the  jury 
for  not  at  once  awarding  him  a medal.  In  comparing  his 
work  with  that  of  others,  he  wrote,  . M.  Rajon 
studies  with  more  penetration,  draws  with  more  style, 
and  more  attention.  . . . All  is  scrutinized,  studied,  de- 
cided upon  with  a truly  surprising  care : the  drawing  of 
the  hands,  feet,  heads,  costumes,  of  everything  in  fact 
that  holds  the  eye  in  passing  from  the  general  effect  to 
the  details,  is  so  clear,  so  frank,  that  we  should  be  cu- 
rious to  see  M.  Rajon  taking  hold  of  some  important 
subject  of  M.  Meissonier.”  This  last  expressed  desire 
received  full  satisfaction  in  several  later  plates. 

After  such  complete  approval  commissions  followed 
rapidly,  and  in  1869  Rajon  was  awarded  a medal  for  his 
Reading  the  Bible  from  one  of  Brion’s  Alsatian  subjects, 


Rajon.  Thomas  Carlyle 
After  the  painting  by  G.  F.  Watts 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  15^4  X IIV2  inches 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  A.  H.  Hahlo  & Co. 
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with  a Rappel  or  similar  honor  the  following  year.  In 
1870  came  the  disastrous  Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
when  the  German  army  was  nearing  Paris,  Raj  on,  whose 
heart  was  as  brave  as  his  body  was  frail,  insisted  on  join- 
ing a corps  consisting  principally  of  artists,  with  charac- 
teristic Gallic  humor  called  ^^Les  enfants-trouves  de  la 
Villette.^’  Engaged  principally  in  outpost  duty  during 
the  terrible  winter  of  the  siege,  Raj  on  suffered  great 
privations,  but,  strange  to  say,  grew  stronger  from  ex- 
posure. When  the  corps  was  disbanded,  he  returned  to 
his  studio,  and  endeavored  to  forget  the  dreadful  days 
of  the  Commune  that  followed,  by  greater  devotion  to 
his  work. 

In  1869,  Mr.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  had  founded 
“The  Portfolio,’’  published  by  the  Messrs.  Seeley  of 
London,  and  recognizing  the  merit  of  the  French  aqua- 
fortists, invited  several  of  them  to  London,  with  a view 
to  reproducing  some  of  the  chef oeuvre  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  Raj  on  was  among  those  chosen,  and 
in  1872  visited  the  British  capital  for  the  first  time. 
Several  subjects  were  selected  by  him,  among  them 
the  portrait  of  Gevartius,  — now  said  to  be  Van  der 
Gheest  — by  Van  Dyck.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
much  he  was  affected  by  the  paintings  of  Turner;  and 
two.  The  Fighting  Temeraire  tugged  to  her  Last  Berth 
and  Port  Ruysdael  were  etched  for  “The  Portfolio”  in 
addition  to  other  plates. 

But  Raj  on’s  real  introduction  to  the  London  public 
was  his  portrait  of  John  Stuart  Mill  after  George 
Frederick  Watts.  Being  in  need  of  funds,  he  offered 
this  plate  to  some  publishers  for  fifty  pounds.  They 
offered  forty,  which  he  refused,  and  decided  to  pub- 
lish the  plate  himself,  with  the  result  of  its  earning 
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Rajon.  John  Stuart  Mill 
After  the  painting  by  G.  F.  Watts 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  13  X 10  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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him  some  six  hundred  pounds  in  a few  months,  and 
remaining  a constant  source  of  income  throughout  his 
life.  Mr.  Hamerton^s  verdict  on  this  portrait  in  Etch- 
ing and  Etchers^’  was  that  ^Hhe  face  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  pieces  of  work  ever  executed.^’  Rajon,  however, 
only  made  this  the  stepping-stone  to  greater  achieve- 
ments, and  visiting  London  every  season  during  the 
next  ten  years,  he  etched  and  drew  the  portraits  of 
many  leaders  in  art,  science,  literature  and  theology 
during  the  mid-Victorian  period.  The  portrait  of 
Charles  Darwin  after  Ouless,  published  in  a limited 
edition,  was  a veritable  masterpiece.  Another  successful 
plate  was  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman  also  after 
Ouless,  of  which  a fine  proof  forms  part  of  the  collection 
donated  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  by  the  late 
S.  P.  Avery.  The  light  on  the  ascetic  features  of  the  old 
prelate,  shown  almost  in  profile,  fairly  glows,  and  yet  the 
background  seems  full  of  air,  and  is  by  no  means  forced 
in  tone.  Another  of  his  larger  plates  done  in  London  was 
the  portrait  of  Tennyson  at  the  age  of  seventy.  This 
was  etched  freely  in  fine  style  from  Raj  on’s  own  draw- 
ing from  life.  As  a likeness  it  was  considered  remark- 
ably true,  and  the  English  critic  F.  G.  Stevens  said,  ^Tt 
is  simply  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  modern  draughts- 
manship.” 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Susanna  Rose,  an  elderly  Eng- 
lish lady,  after  the  drawing  by  Sandys,  is  exquisitely 
refined  in  the  treatment  of  its  details,  and  is  considered 
by  many,  Raj  on’s  finest  achievement.  Another  por- 
trait was  that  of  George  Eliot  after  Burton.  Merely  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  subjects  treated  during  these 
industrious  years  would  occupy  much  space,  and  the 
list  for  those  who  desire  to  consult  it,  is  more  fully 
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Rajon.  Charles  Darwin 
^ After  the  painting  by  W.  W.  Ouless 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  16  X 12^^  inches 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Kennedy  & Co. 
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given  in  Beraldi^s  ^^Les  Graveurs  du  Dix-neuvieme 
Siecle/^  but  one  portrait  to  be  particularly  noted  is  that 
of  the  painter  Meissonier  after  a water-color  by  him- 
self, and  dedicated  to  his  friend  Chenavard.  Rajon^s 
acquaintance  with  Meissonier,  and  his  respect  for  the 
marvellous  precision  of  that  master’s  works,  led  him 
to  take  extraordinary  pains  with  this  plate.  1 have 
seen  a half-dozen  different  states.”  Commencing 
with  great  directness  Raj  on  has  gradually  refined  and 
polished  his  work  till  the  eyes  seem  fairly  liquid,  and  the 
tangled  hair  and  long  beard  have  been  worked  out  to 
the  last  detail ; yet  there  is  no  sense  of  over-elaboration, 
and  the  energetic  expression  of  the  old  painter’s  pic- 
turesque features  dominates  its  purely  technical  merits. 
It  was  this  understanding  of  human  expression  in  its 
rarest  manifestations  that  distinguished  Rajon  from 
other  portrait  etchers  of  his  time.  In  his  reproductive 
work  it  could  not  be  said  of  him  ^^Traduttore,  tradi- 
tore.”  On  the  contrary,  in  Rajon’s  interpretations  the 
refinement  of  touch  and  his  fine  feeling  for  form  made 
manifest  by  light,  added  a delightful  sense  of  ease,  skill, 
and  richness  of  tone  often  lacking  in  the  originals. 

His  success  as  an  etcher  surprised  him  and  never 
lessened  his  love  for  painting.  When  improved  circum- 
stances permitted  moving  from  the  Latin  Quarter  to  a 
more  commodious  home  in  the  Rue  des  Belles-feuilles, 
at  Passy,  the  larger  studio  there  was  taken  with  a view 
to  a more  frequent  use  of  brushes  and  canvas.  A num- 
ber of  successful  portraits  warranted  this  ambition. 
Exhibitions  of  his  work  at  London  in  1885  and  at  New 
York  in  1886  contained  examples;  various  painted  por- 
traits, and  ideal  studies,  gave  evidence  of  a refined  sen- 
sibility to  form  and  color.  A large,  full-length  portrait 
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Rajon.  J.  L.  E.  Meissonier 
From  the  water-color  by  Meissonier 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  14H  X 1014  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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of  the  late  Gustave  Mercier,  the  etcher,  standing  be- 
side a press,  which  hung  in  Rajon's  studio  at  Auvers, 
had  a Velasquez-like  allure  and  showed  what  Raj  on 
might  have  done  with  the  brush  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity allowed.  He  enjoyed  drawing  portraits  in  black 
crayon,  red  chalk,  or  pastel,  of  friends  or  of  subjects 
that  interested  him.  Those  in  black  chalk  of  Whistler 
and  Sarasate  are  comparatively  well  known,  having 
been  reproduced  as  facsimiles  by  Messrs.  Goupil,  and 
published  under  Rajon^s  direction.  Whistler  looks  at 
us  over  his  left  shoulder,  with  the  characteristic  mon- 
ocle in  his  right  eye.  The  white  lock’^  is  raised  crest- 
like from  the  tangle  of  curly  black  hair,  and  the  nervous, 
incisive  expression  has  been  successfully  caught.  Sara- 
sate’s  portrait  suggests  a melodic  richness  in  its  dark 
accents  and  delicate  lights.  There  is  an  intensity  in  its 
treatment  akin  to  rhapsody,  and  although  the  back- 
ground is  untouched,  the  head  seems  to  be  enveloped 
by  light  and  atmosphere.  In  some  of  Raj  on’s  drawings 
in  black  or  red  chalk,  on  white  or  gray  paper,  with  the 
lights  rehaussee,  one  is  reminded  of  the  delightfully 
spirituel  genius  of  Watteau;  the  Gallic  temperament 
alone  is  capable  of  this  brilliancy,  whether  manifested 
in  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century. 

Raj  on’s  dream  had  been  to  build  a house  and  studio 
in  the  country.  There  was  a garden  at  the  Rue  des 
Belles-feuilles,  where  his  favorite  greyhounds  could  run 
free,  but  nothing  short  of  the  real  fields,  woods  and 
streams  could  satisfy  him.  For  a time,  by  his  physi- 
cian’s advice,  he  took  horseback  exercise,  but  an  acci- 
dent in  Paris  nearly  ended  his  life,  and  he  gave  up 
riding.  Although  he  had  generously  shared  his  earn- 
ings with  his  family,  increased  means  permitted  him 
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Rajon.  Whistler 

Reproduction  of  Raj  on’s  crayon  drawing  from  life 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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to  seek  a site  for  the  new  country-house,  and  after 
looking  about,  he  settled  on  Auvers-sur-Oise,  about 
eighteen  miles  northwest  of  Paris.  It  was  famous  as 
the  residence  of  Daubigny,  and  formerly  haunted 
by  such  lovers  of  the  banks  of  the  Oise  as  Corot 
and  Rousseau.  Jules  Dupre  still  lived  some  three 
miles  up  the  river  at  TIsle-Adam.  A site  was  chosen, 
removed  from  the  centre  of  the  village,  whence  the 
Oise  could  be  seen  stretching  from  above  TIsle-Adam, 
to  Conflans,  where  it  flows  into  the  Seine.  The  house 
which  Raj  on  built  consisted  principally  of  a vast  studio 
stretching  from  the  second  floor  to  the  roof,  while  living- 
rooms  occupied  the  ground  floor.  Near  by  was  a bathing- 
pool  surrounded  with  a tangle  of  shrubs  and  clematis 
vines,  and  paths  led  through  the  trees  that  gave  shelter 
and  seclusion  from  the  roadway.  Raj  on  occupied  the 
new  house  in  1880  and  it  was  here  that  I knew  him, 
enjoying  his  conversation  on  nature  and  art,  looking 
over  prints,  or  watching  the  first  proofs  come  from  some 
new  plate.  He  had  an  etching  press  set  up  in  the  studio, 
and  could  test  the  various  “states^’  to  complete  satis- 
faction without  going  to  Paris.  At  one  side  was  a large 
open  fireplace  covered  with  a canopy  or  hotte  where 
whole  logs  could  be  rolled  in  and  burned.  At  the  back,  a 
stairway  led  to  a gallery,  whence  the  magnificent  land- 
scape panorama  could  be  enjoyed.  The  studio  table 
was  usually  covered  with  vases  of  flowers,  in  which 
Raj  on  took  a rare  and  almost  feminine  delight,  showing 
with  pride  a geranium  outside  covered  with  red  blos- 
soms lifting  its  branches  high  against  the  studio  wall. 
The  artist  was  slight  in  figure,  with  the  rapid  move- 
ments and  nervous  precision  characteristic  of  his  race. 
His  kindness  to  his  servants  and  those  about  him  was 
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Rajon.  Pablo  Sarasate 

Reproduction  of  Rajon’s  crayon  drawing  from  life  (1885) 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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proverbial.  In  the  country  he  preferred  to  wear  a loose 
white  shirt,  open  at  the  front,  d la  Walt  Whitman,  and 
on  his  walks  he  usually  wore  a broad-brimmed  straw  hat 
such  as  the  peasants  use.  I shall  always  remember  a Sun- 
day afternoon  spent  with  him  at  the  end  of  May,  1888. 
We  had  roamed  over  the  plain,  enjoying  the  spring 
blossoms,  the  song  of  the  larks  in  the  soft  sunshine.  As 
the  sun  neared  the  horizon,  Raj  on  was  completely 
entranced.  He  then  confessed  that  beyond  all  his 
successes  as  an  etcher  of  portraits,  the  desire  of  paint- 
ing landscapes  from  nature  had  always  fascinated 
him.  We  lingered  on  the  plain  till  the  twilight  was 
deepening  into  night,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  over- 
looking ^^Les  Vallees’’  bade  each  other  bon  soir,  ^Ht 
was  getting  late,’^  he  said,  and  he  would  not  come 
down  now,  but  would  come  over  in  a few  days  to  see 
the  children,  with  whom  he  was  a favorite.  That  visit 
was  never  paid;  in  attending  the  funeral  of  an  old 
friend,  Frank  Dicey,  at  Paris,  Raj  on  caught  a cold  that 
developed  into  pleurisy;  he  seemed  to  rally  and  we 
looked  for  his  recovery,  when  suddenly,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  June,  1888,  he  passed  away. 

Alma-Tadema  the  painter,  and  Maclean  the  sculp- 
tor came  over  from  London  to  represent  English  art 
at  the  obsequies.  Sarasate  the  violinist  was  also  there, 
and  later  I met  him  wandering  alone  through  the  paths 
of  the  little  wood  that  adjoined  Rajon^s  house.  Monsieur 
Spuller,  then  Minister  of  Education  and  Fine  Arts  in 
France,  headed  the  procession  with  Alma-Tadema  as  it 
passed  through  the  village  street.  Many  friends,  some 
from  America,  followed  to  the  cemetery  on  the  plain 
nearby, where  his  ashes  still  lie.  The  London  Athenseum^' 
in  its  report  a few  days  later  spoke  of  Raj  on  as  ^^a 
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Rajon.  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 
From  Rajon’s  drawing  from  life 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  201/4X15%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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man  whose  honourable,  kindly  and  generous  character 
won  him  the  affection  of  many  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  and  causes  almost  universal  regret  for  his  de- 
cease/^ 

During  his  two  visits  to  America  in  1886  and  1887, 
Raj  on  executed  a number  of  commissions,  among  others 
a portrait  of  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent then  occupying  the  White  House,  portrait  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardiner  Hubbard  of  Washington, 
of  Mr.  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone,  as  well 
as  a pastel  portrait  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Keppel  of  New 
York.  Among  the  etched  portraits  done  in  America 
were  those  of  Mr.  Walters,  the  art-collector  of  Balti- 
more, of  Richard  Hoe,  senior,  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
after  Conant,  and  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  composed  from 
photographs,  the  Volk  life-mask  and  other  documents. 

Raj  on  was  less  than  forty-six  when  he  died,  and  his 
active  life  from  the  period  of  his  first  Salon  exhibit  in 
1865  counted  some  twenty-three  years.  When  we  con- 
sider the  difficulties  that  beset  his  earlier  days,  his  deli- 
cate health  and  various  responsibilities,  his  achieve- 
ment is  remarkable.  A French  translation  of  Samuel 
Smiles^s  Self-Help’^  which  I happen  to  possess  con- 
tains an  autograph  dedication  from  the  author  to  Rajon. 
It  was  presented  while  the  etcher  was  doing  the  au- 
thor’s portrait,  and  the  artist  then  might  have  related 
some  of  his  own  early  experiences.  Yet  we  are  prone 
to  wonder  whether  those  youthful  years  of  toil  over 
photographic  negatives  did  not  contribute  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  face  and  its  expression,  as  well  as 
to  the  lightness  of  touch  characteristic  of  his  best  work. 

Writing  in  ^Hhe  seventies”  P.  G.  Hamerton  re- 
marked in  “Etching  and  Etchers”  that  “M.  Rajon  is 
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Rajon.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Keppel 
From  Rajon’s  pastel  (1887) 

Size  of  the  original  pastel,  20%  X 15  inches 
In  the  possession  of  David  Keppel,  Esq. 
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one  of  the  most  productive  of  modern  etchers  from 
pictures  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  surest.  ...  It 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  interpret  the  qualities 
of  painting  so  well,  for  he  is  a painter. 

While  writing  this,  another  incident  comes  to  mind. 
The  veteran  art-critic  and  author,  then  sixty-two  years 
of  age,  had  come  down  to  spend  a day  with  us  at  Auvers, 
in  September,  1894.  After  dejeuner,  while  speaking  of 
Raj  on,  Mr.  Hamerton  expressed  the  desire  of  visiting 
his  grave.  Taking  a geranium  in  full  bloom  we 
climbed  the  hill  and  crossed  the  plain  to  the  village 
cemetery.  There,  with  head  bared  to  the  sun,  Hamer- 
ton knelt  to  plant  the  brilliant  flower  above  the  ashes 
of  his  friend.  About  two  months  later,  Hamerton  him- 
self, who  appeared  to  be  in  the  best  of  health  at  this 
time,  suddenly  passed  away. 

Raj  on  never  sought  official  honors.  To  do  his  work 
as  well  as  possible  was  his  constant  aim,  and  the  wide 
appreciation  accorded,  brought  him  ample  satisfaction. 
He  might  have  said  with  Millet,  There  are  plenty  of 
people  more  anxious  than  I,  who  roll  logs  more  per- 
sistently than  I am  willing  to  do.’’  However,  besides 
the  medal  in  1869  and  its  Rappel  at  the  Salon  of  1870, 
he  received  one  in  1873  that  made  him  ^^Hors  Con- 
cours.^^  The  twenty-five  subjects  contributed  to  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1878  won  him  another  medal. 

In  1885  the  French  government  commissioned  Rajon 
to  etch  Pils’  Rouget  de  VIsle  singing  the  Marseillaise. 
The  painting  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  It  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  reproduce  this  patriotic  masterpiece 
of  his  old  professor  of  painting  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  and  the  result  was  one  of  his  most  successful 
reproductive  plates. 
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Rajon.  Cardinal  Newman 
After  the  painting  by  W.  W,  Ouless 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  16  X 12^  inches 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Kennedy  & Co. 
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Raj  on  understood  the  limitations  of  the  etching- 
needle,  and  most  of  his  works  were  of  moderate  size. 
At  times  he  was  obliged  to  follow  the  special  require- 
ments of  patrons  or  publishers,  but  his  choice  would 
have  tended  towards  exquisite  rather  than  to  large 
productions. 

Nor  must  he  be  judged  by  ordinary  commercial 
proofs  or  by  illustrations  where  a large  edition  has 
worn  off  the  finer  flower  of  the  plate.  As  all  collectors 
know,  there  is  a vast  difference  between  proofs  taken 
by  the  etcher  himself,  or  under  his  personal  direction, 
and  those  pulled’^  by  an  ordinary  printer  in  a me- 
chanical and  perfunctory  way. 

Reviewing  Rajon’s  work  in  ^^Les  Graveurs  du  Dix- 
neuvieme  Siecle,’’  the  eminent  French  authority  Henri 
Beraldi  wrote  . Raj  on  nevertheless  took  at  once  and 
will  keep  in  art  the  high  place  to  which  he  has  a right,  as 
he  is  one  of  those  who  revived  engraving  in  France  . . . 
originality  of  execution  has  the  effect  of  transforming  a 
reproductive  print  into  an  original  work  and  of  assuring 
it  as  such  the  entree  to  collectors’  portfolios;  this  is  the 
case  with  Raj  on.” 

As  time  passes,  the  rare  skill  and  refined  perceptions 
Raj  on  brought  to  the  service  of  his  art  will  more  clearly 
define  his  unique  and  distinguished  place  among  nine- 
teenth-century etchers  and  portraitists;  for  his  works, 
whether  original  or  reproductive,  bear  the  impress  of 
what  those  who  knew  him  best  recognized  as  a highly 
gifted  personality. 


Van  Dyck.  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
First  State,  before  the  plate  was  elaborated  inline-engraving  by  Jacob  Neefs 
One  of  the  recent  accessions  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Gift  of  Members  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
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Rembrandt.  Three  Cottages 
From  the  Galichon,  Schlosser  and  Lanna  Collections 
One  of  the  recent  accessions  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Gift  of  Thomas  Gaffield  and  Members  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
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The  Old  Masters  in  Color 


THE  FORTUNE  TELLER  — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Size  if)V2  X 15%.  Price  $10.00. 

“ The  Medici  Prints  reproduce  the  color  and  surface  quality 
of  the  originals  with  really  extraordinary  exactness.” — T/ie 
N'ation,  New  York. 

“ They  are  almost  a complete  facsimile  of  the  originals  both 
of  detail  and  color.”  — 7'he  Burlington  Magazine. 

Prices  $2.50  to  $20.00 

At  leading  art  stores,  or  send  25  cents  (stamps)  for  IIIus= 
trated  Catalogue  (a  work  of  art  itself)  and  make  selections  to 
be  sent  on  approval. 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY,  201  Harcourt  St.,  BOSTON 

SALESROOM : Pierce  Building,  opposite  Public  Library 


Early  Italian  Engravings 

A Loan  Exhibition  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Cambridge 

A descriptive,  illustrated  catalogue  prepared  by  PAUL  J. 
SACHS,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Museum. 

Quarto.  357  pages.  $2.00. 

A careful  record  of  the  most  representative  exhibition  of  early  Italian  intaglio 
engravings  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 

The  Religious  Thought  of  the  Greeks  from  Homer 
to  the  Triumph  of  Christianity 
By  Clifford  Herschel  Moore  $2.00 

The  Harvard  Volunteers.  Personal  Records  of  Expe- 
rience in  Military,  Ambulance,  and  Hospital  Service. 

Edited  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  $1.00 

Personality  in  German  Literature  Before  Luther 

By  Kuno  Francke  ^1.25 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

9 RANDALL  HALL  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


THE  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  MODERN  VERSE 

Selections  from  the  Work  of  Contemporaneous 
American  Poets 

BY  JESSIE  B.  RITTENHOUSE 

The  arrangement  of  this  collection  is  notable  for  its 
unity ; in  general,  each  poem  sets  the  keynote  to  the 
next,  welding  the  book  closely  together  and  adding  to 
its  attractiveness  as  a book  to  be  read  rather  than  one 
to  be  casually  consulted.  '$1.00  net. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
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Engravers 
and  Etchers 

Six  lectures  delivered  on  the  Scammon  Foundation 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  March  1916 

By  FITZROY  CARRINGTON,  M.A. 

Curator  of  Prints  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  ArtSy  Boston.  Lecturer 
on  the  History  and  Principles  of  Engraving,  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Editor  of  “ The  Print-CollectoPs  Quarterly.*' 

With  over  loo  illustrations.  Cloth,  ^2.00  net. 

CONTENTS 

German  Engraving : From  the  Beginnings 
to  Martin  Schongauer 
Italian  Engraving  : The  Florentines 
German  Engraving:  The  Master  of  the 
Amsterdam  Cabinet  and  Albrecht 
Diirer 

Italian  Engraving : From  Mantegna  to 
Marcantonio  Raimondi 
Some  Masters  of  Portraiture  : From  the 
Beginnings  to  Whistler  and  Zorn 
Landscape  Etching  : From  Diirer  to 

Whistler 


THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  Prints 

The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly,  FitzRoy  Carrington,  Editor.  Pub- 
lished for  the  Museum  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  in 
February,  April,  October,  and  December.  Subscription  price, 

$2.00  a year;  single  copies,  $0.50.  Subscriptions  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Company  either  at  4 Park  Street,  Boston,  or 
at  16  East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  Bound  volumes  . $3.50 

Print-Collector  s Booklets : 

The  Men  of  1 830 

The  Art  and  Etchings  of  Jean  Francois  Millet 
Le  Pere  Corot 

Charles  Francois  Daubigny,  Painter  and  Etcher 
Charles  Jacque  (1813-1894) 

By  Robert  J.  Wickenden 
Maxime  Lalanne 

By  William  Aspenwall  Bradley 

Each  booklet,  in  paper  ..••••.  0.20 

The  set  in  a case  ........  1 .00 

Exhibition  of  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum  (1904).  Francis  Bullard  1.00 

Exhibition  of  Early  Engraving  in  America : 

December  12,  1904- February  5,  1905  ....  1.00 

In  boards  on  hand- made  paper  ......  2.00 

A Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  Plates  for  Picturesque  Views  in 
England  and  Wales  after  Water  Colour  Drawings  by  J.  M. 

W.  Turner.  Francis  Bullard.  Merrymount  Press,  1910. 

Paper  ..........  1 .00 

Cloth 1.50 

ALSO 

Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  and  Lithographed  Work  of  John 

Cheney  and  Seth  Wells  Cheney  (1891).  S.  R.  Koehler  . 2.50 

Prints : Their  Technique  and  History.  E.  H.  Richter.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1914 2.00 

Address  the  Secretary  of  the  Museum. 

A list  of  the  publications  of  the  Museum  may  be  had  on  application. 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
WITH  AN  ORIGINAL  ETCHING  BY  MR.  BENSON 
AND  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  ALL  THE  PLATES 

COMPILED  AND  ARRANGED  BY 

ADAM  E.  M.  FAFF 

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Prints 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts^  Boston 

The  one  hundred  and  ten  carefully  executed  reproductions  include  many 
unpublished  subjects,  early  trial  proofs,  and  original  drawings  for  the  plates. 
In  addition  to  introductory  notes,  the  text  includes  a full  and  definitive 
account  of  each  work. 

Folio.  Limited  255  copies  for  sale.  $10.00  net 
Boston  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  New  York 


ETCHINGS  AND  DRYPOINTS 

By  FRANK  W.  BENSON 


AMERICAN  ARTISTS  SERIES 


ALEXANDER  WYANT 

By  ELIOT  CLARK 

Crown  8vo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure.  300  copies  on  Dutch 
handmade  paper  at  $12.30  net. 

We  get  much  more  from  this  account  than  dates  and  a list  of  events.  We  get 
the  colors  of  the  artist’s  restricted  palette,  many  of  his  technical  methods,  his 
habit  in  studying  nature  of  turning  objective  facts  into  abstract  harmonies, 
descriptions  of  individual  pictures  and  a sympathetic  analysis  of  temperament. 

— The  New  York  Times. 

WINSLOW  HOMER 

By  KENYON  COX 

Crown  8vo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure.  Limited  edition  of 
300  copies  on  Dutch  handmade  paper  at  $12.30  net. 

Explains  everything  that  is  explicable  in  Homer’s  art.  The  best  piece  of 
criticism  the  writer  has  yet  put  to  his  credit.  It  is  beautifully  printed. 

— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

HOMER  MARTIN 

By  FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  JR. 

Crown  8vo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure.  Limited  edition  of 
230  copies  on  Dutch  handmade  paper  at  $12.30  net. 

Will  prove  invaluable  to  students  and  lovers  of  art.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
of  serious,  elevated,  and  scholarly,  yet  human,  works  of  which  we  are  in  par- 
ticular need,  and  which  we  so  seldom  get.  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

GEORGE  INNESS 

By  ELLIOTT  DAINGERFIELD 

Crown  8vo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure.  Limited  edition  of 
230  copies  on  Italian  handmade  paper  at  ^12.30  net. 

Must  take  first  place  as  a document  of  the  personality,  life  and  work  of  George 
Inn  ess.  — International  Studio. 

An  extraordinarily  vivid  picture  of  the  artist  as  he  appeared  day  by  day  in 
the  throes  of  a creation  almost  as  capricious  as  It  was  unfailingly  robust. 

— The  Nation. 

RALPH  ALBERT  BLAKELOCK 

By  ELLIOTT  DAINGERFIELD 

Crown  8vo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure.  Limited  edition  of 
230  copies  on  Dutch  handrriade  paper  at  $10.00  net. 

For  those  interested  in  the  painting  of  Blakelock  this  review  of  his  work  and 
life  should  prove  very  attractive.  — The  Burlington  Magazine. 


FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN 

1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Chinese  Art 


The  following  important  illustrated  articles 
dealing  with  CHINESE  ART  have  appeared 
in  the  Burlington  Magazine.  Copies  of  these 


issues  may  be  obtained  at  the  usual  price  — One 
Dollar,  net, 

BRONZES  No. 

Archaic  Chinese  bronzes  - _ - _ C.J.Hohnes  25 

Chinese  bronze  Mirrors  - - - - K.  Takeuchi  102 

An  early  bronze  Buddha  _ _ _ . Hamilton  Bell  135 

SCULPTURE 

Chinese  Stone  Sculpture  at  Boston  - - P.  W.  Coburn  103 

Buddhist  Art  in  the  Far  East  - - - R.  Petrucci  93 


CERAMICS 

Famille  Verte  porcelain  _ _ _ _ Sir  IV.  H.  Bennett  18 

Chinese  Eggshell  porcelain  with  “ marks  ” - S.W.  Bushel  41,42 

Richard  Bennett  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain  Roger  E.  Fry  99 

Wares  of  the  Sung  and  Yuan  dynasties  R.  L.  Hobson  73,  74,  75,  77,  80 
Old  Chinese  porcelain  made  from  English  Silver  models 

E.  Alfred  Jones  103 

Towards  a grouping  of  Chinese  porcelains  - F . Perzynski  91,  93,  96 

Origin  and  development  of  Chinese  porcelain  Edward  Dillon  61,  62 

ENAMELS 

Chinese  figure  of  Kuan  Yin,  painted  with  coloured  enamels  of 

the  K‘ang  Hsi  period  - - - S.  IV.  Bu shell  56 

Chinese  Cloisonne  enamel  - - - R.  L.  Hobson  111,112,  114 

A Chinese  Tapestry  -----  Anon  136 

WHEN  ORDERING  PLEASE  QUOTE  NUMBER 


THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE,  Ltd. 

LONDON  : 17,  OLD  BURLINGTON  STREET,  W. 

NEW  YORK:  15-17  EAST  40TH  STREET 
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BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS 


SKETCHES 

IN  POETRY,  PROSE,  PAINT  AND  PENCIL 

Text  by  Illustrations  by 

JAMES  H.  WORTHINGTON  ROBERT  P.  BAKER 

(Edition  Limited  to  300  Signed  and  Numbered  Copies) 
Quarto.  Boards.  $15.00  net. 

Mr.  Worthington’s  poetry  is  rich  in  imagery  and  his  prose 
contains  many  original  and  startling  points  of  view  poetically 
expressed.  Robert  P.  Baker,  an  English  artist,  has  made  the 
illustrations,  eighteen  of  which  are  in  red  crayon  and  reproduced 
by  the  photogravure  process,  and  four  are  water-colors  repro- 
duced by  the  four-color  process.  The  book  will  have  an  especial 
appeal  to  collectors  of  handsome  and  unique  volumes. 


MORE  THAN 
A BOOK  OF  TRAVEL 

A HOOSIER 
HOLIDAY 

BY 

THEODORE  DREISER 

Author  of  “ The  ^Genius’  ” “ Sister 
Carrie  f Traveler  at  Forty  f etc. 

With  32  Full-Page  Illustra- 
tions, Cover  Design,  End  Pa- 
pers, etc.,  by  Franklin  Booth. 
8vo.  Boards.  $3.00  net. 

An  account  of  an  automobile  tour 
of  the  author’s  old  haunts  in  In- 
diana, where  he  was  born  and  spent 
most  of  his  youth.  It  is  a sentimen- 
tal journey  that  he  records,  and  the 
chronicle  is  full  of  the  charm  of 
boyhood  recollection  and  romance. 


AN 

ETCHER’S  JOURNEYS 

THE  DUNE 
COUNTRY 

BY 

EARL  H.  REED 

Author  of  '"'•The  Voices  of  the 
Dunesf  '■'■Etching:  A Practical 
Treatise  f etc. 

With  60  Striking  Illustrations 
by  the  Author.  Cloth.  $2.00 
net. 

“ This  is  a unique  book.  There  has 
been  no  such  description  of  the  sand 
dune  ranges  that  skirt  the  southern 
and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
And  this  is  an  exquisite  book.  The 
text  is  both  poetic  and  graphic,  the 
pictures  are  even  more  worth  while, 
and  the  book,  as  a whole,  possesses 
great  charm.”  — The  Outlook. 


Publishers  JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  New  York 
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There  is  no  more  fitting  Christmas 
gift  for  a friend  who  loves  beauty  (and 
who  does  not  ?)  than  a subscription  to 

Wi)c  international 
tuhio 

FOR  TWENTY  YEARS  THE  STANDARD 
ART  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  STILL  KNOWN  AS  THE 

most  beautiful  magazine  printed^* 

Not  only  is  such  a gift  a delicate  compliment  to  the 
taste  of  the  recipient,  but  every  month  in  the  year 
it  will  come  as  a beautiful  reminder  of  the  donor’s 
thoughtfulness. 

Paintings,  sculpture,  architecture,  etchings,  d»*aw- 
ings,  sketches,  engravings,  interior  decorations,  house 
plans,  furniture,  textiles,  rugs,  tapestries,  landscape  ar- 
chitecture, photography,  ceramics  and  the  other  handi- 
crafts— all  these,  and  more,  are  among  the  forms  of 
art  treated  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 

The  illustrations,  consisting  of  reproductions  of 
all  these  phases  of  art  expression,  are  unequaled  in 
quantity  and  quality  by  those  of  any  other  periodical. 
They  average  over  one  hundred  per  issue,  in  half- 
tone, tint  and  full  color. 

50  cents  a copy — ^5  a year 
Trial  subscription  — 3 months,  ^ i 

j)ttiiU6!)er£i  3tane  Companp  Beio  porfe 
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A Christmas  Suggestion 

F you  have  an  art-loving 
friend  to  whom  you  would 
like  to  send  a year  s sub- 
scription to  The  Print  - Collector  s 
Quarterly  as  a Christmas  gift,  kindly 
notify  us  at  once  and  we  will  see  that 
a copy  of  the  December  issue  reaches 
him  or  her  on  Christmas  day,  to- 
gether with  an  appropriate  card  an- 
nouncing your  gift. 

The  annual  subscription  price  is 
two  dollars. 

Houghton  Miflin  Company. 

4 Park  Street,  Boston 
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If  you  are  interested  in  the 
beautiful,  the  artistic,  the  distinc- 
tive in  house  building  and  home- 
making, you  will  turn  to 
THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 
as  your  best  guide  and  advisor. 

The  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  stands  ready  to  help  you  attain  a 
home  of  charm  and  distinction.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a large  expenditure  of  money  ; perhaps  all  that  is  needed  is  the 
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